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Cast Iron Safety- 
Circle Frame Gives 
Extro Protection All 
Around: Top, Bot- 
tom, Sides, Ends. 











Large Air Intake, 
Big Fans, Open In- 
ternal Construction 
Make Efficient 
Cooling. 











Stator Multiple- 
Dipped and Muiti- 
ple-Baked. 


HOW $ 











4 XTRA PROTECTION means extra de- 
‘ pendability. That's why Allis-Chal- 
mers protects the working parts of the 
motor with the exclusive SAFETY-CIR- 
CLE. Compare this motor with motors 
of less rigid construction. The SAFETY- 
CIRCLE motor will not distort in mount- 
ing or under strain. And you get the 
extra protection of drip-proof end brack- 
ets at no premium. 


EXTRA PROTECTION INSIDE, TOO 


Stator is multiple-dipped and multiple- 
baked in special insulating varnish. Rotor 
is die-cast aluminum. Stator is mounted 
in four longitudinal ribs which leaves 








Die-Cast Rotor Is 
Practically Inde- 
structible. 











plenty of air space between stator and 
frame. Large fans cast integrally with 
the rotor and ample air intakes keep tem- 
peratures well within rated limits. Ball 
bearings are factory-lubricated and re- 
quire no further attention for years, 

When you shop for motors, remember 
SAFETY-CIRCLE gives you extra pro- 
tection, extra dependability and lower 
Operating costs. 

For details on SAFETY-CIRCLE ad- 
vantages, see your A-C Authorized Dealer 
or Sales Office or write for Bulletin 
51B6210B, Sizes 1 to 20 hp, 326 frames 
and smaller, Safety-Circle, Texrope and Vari- 
Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks,  -3146 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


FETY-CIRCL! 


Means Motor Dependability 
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Pre-lubricated Beur- | 
ings Need No At- & 
tention For Yeors. 4 








Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced... 





by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


CONTROL — Manvol, 
magnetic and combina: 
tion starters; push bu! 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con: 
trol systems. 





TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standard and Voari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 
changers. 





PUMPS — Integra! 
motor and coupled 
types from 3% in. to 
72 in. discharge ond 
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y You Get 
Fabricating AND Sales Advantages with 
>» ( arpenter Stainless Tubing 
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a fabrication, you'll be quick to spot the advan- 
tages of using uniform Carpenter Stainless Tubing 
... Analysis—Tolerance—Finish guaranteed on every 
shipment. 


Your company’s salesmen have competitive advan- 
tages to sell when Carpenter Stainless Tubing is part 
of your product. The tube of this liquor dispenser, for 
example, has the strength to resist bending in spite of 
yanking in and out of bottles. It won't tarnish or ‘‘peel’’. 
And its bright finish is an eye-catcher that helps sales. 


54 sHeas 
= To discover the design and sales possibilities you can 


develop with this tubing, start with the 92-page 
Carpenter Stainless Tubing Data 
Book. It gives you complete informa- 
tion on standard and special Stain- 
less Tubing to meet your needs. Just 
write a note on your company letter- 
head, indicating your title. 








Liquor pourer with counting device has extra sales features THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 


because of the permanent brightness and strength of Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 
Carpenter Stainless Tubing, Type 304, 346” O.D. x 24 gauge. Export Department: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N.Y. “\CARSTEELCO’ 
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Gehiud the Scenes. . 





Knee-Deep in Editors 


We were knee-deep in editors a 
while back at a meeting in Washing- 
ton of the Society of Business Maga- 
zine Editors. The organization is a 
professional group of top men from 
more than 100 leading business jour- 
nals, with over 2 million readers. 


We're pleased to report that the 
editors’ liquor was good, food excel- 
lent and talk first-rate. After dinner 
we saw a corps of experts go into 
action in questioning a speaker from 
the National Production Authority. 

At a business meeting Irwin Such, 
editor of STEEL, was elected first 
vice president of the society. New 
president is John W. McPherrin, edi- 
tor of the American Druggist. He suc- 
ceeds Paul Wooton, of Chilton Publi- 
cations, who was named chairman of 
the Executive Committee for a five- 
year term. 


Last Place 


We're getting a lot of help in our 
researches about personal names that 
end telephone directories, a project 
we began Oct. 16 and continued Nov. 
6. W. D. Wilson of Detroit has a 
nominee for last place who looks like 
a winner to us. He’s one Zeke Zzzpt 
listed in the Detroit suburban section. 
Mr. Zzzpt wins by a comfortable mar- 
gin over our last nominee for the 
position, Ziggie Zzyx, mentioned Nov. 
6. Mr. Zzzpt wins by a whisper over 
another nominee, Ricardo Zzyzz, who 
can be found at the end of the Los 
Angeles directory’s central section. 
Mr. Zzyzz was backed by C. H. 
Specht of California Cornice, Steel & 
Supply Corp. 


Trouble Shooters 


Having trouble in getting steel now 
that the Korean war promises to be 
a dragged-out affair? What did the 
steel industry do about expanding to 
meet the rising demand in World War 
II? 

Figuring that a study of the par- 
allel situation during World War II 
will be helpful in planning to meet the 
present steel supply _ difficulties, 
Penton Publishing Co.—STEEL’s pub- 
lisher—-has made available Steel Ex- 
pansion for War. The book describes 


the added capacity and cost of every 
steelmaking facility built during 
World War II. The volume was writ. 
ten by W. A. Hauck, chief of the 
Steel Control Branch of the War 
Production Board during World Wa; 
II. Order your copy from Penton’s 
Book Department, Penton Bldg 
Cleveland 13. 

Something else available to help 
you solve current industrial problems 
are reprints of the sixth in STEEL's 
series on depreciation and re-equip- 
ment reform, That is carried today, 
beginning on page 30, and is a forum 
on metalworking opinion as to what 
industry and government should do 
about depreciation. The forum isn't 
the last in STEEL’s coverage of the 
subject, but it is the final shot in the 
current series that included install- 
ments May 8, June 19, July 31, Aug. 
21 and Oct. 9. 


Slick Gift 


You generous readers have _ been 
showering us with gifts lately. The 
latest is from Benson Reark of Prince- 
ton, Ind., who’s a tool man from way 
back. He got to wondering about the 
razor’s edge, the most personal too! 
of all. For the last two years he's 
been fooling with solutions to do for 
the razor edge what lubricants and 
coolants do for machine cutting tools 
He came up with Shave-Slick. We've 
tried it, and it works fine. 


Puzzle Corner 


T. S. Bean of Barber & Ross Co 
was the first in with the correct 
answer to the gambling problem of 
Nov. 13. The first man started with 
$39, the second with $21 and the 
third with $12. 

A man and wife, each weighing 160 
pounds, have two sons, each weigh- 
ing 80 pounds, They want to cross 4 
river in a boat that can carry no more 
than 160 pounds. How do they cross, 
and leave the boat on the farther 
side ? 


Strela 


(Editorial Index—page 19) 
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Hydraulic BENDER 


for curuing large piper, beams and shapes 


WILLIAMS-WHITE pipe and miscellaneous benders consist 
of hydraulic horizontal rams, operating a crosshead which 
slides on a steel plate table. Table has 
holes for die support pins. A completely 
self-contained unit operated by hand 
lever or foot control. 


Write for 
FREE Catalog 





MAKERS OF QUALITY PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


WILLIAMS:-WHITE & Co. 


702 THIRD AVE., MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Faster Than Fast 


We here at Cro-Plate during the pas: 
three years time culminated a researc} 
and development program in which we 
have developed a high speed plating 
solution which deposits chromium a: 
three times the rate claimed in the 
article, “Self-Regulating Chromium Bath 
Plates 20 to 80% Faster,” in the Oct 
16, issue, page 98. In other words, yw 
deposit it as high as 0.009-inch per 
hour. Our density is close to 75 per 
cent higher than conventional deposits, 
the hardness ranges between 79 and 8) 
Rockwell C and porosity is practically 
eliminated. : 


Theodore L, Brantly Jr., President 
Cro-Piate Co. Inc., Hartford, Cony 


Fretz-Moon Shines Again 


Certain tube societies, members of our 
association, are interested in cutoff 
equipment for tubes. One has to cut 
tubes of 1 inch OD, 150 feet long, into 
lengths of approximately 20 feet. The 
tubes leave the reducing gear at a speed 
which may attain 700 to 800 feet per 
minute. This manufacturer would like 
to install an adjustable flying saw me- 
chanism on the exit line of the tubes 
Please send more information on the 
Fretz-Moon equipment mentioned in 
your magazine of Sept. 18, page 113. 


J. Bonnet, Association Technique de la Pre 
miere Transformation, Paris Franc 


@ The July 10, 1950, issue of STEEL had 
a detailed article on this installation 
page 96. Also contact the manutacturer 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., Youngs 
town 1, O. 


But Think What It Buys! 


I am interested in a recent article 1 
Survey of Current Business pointing uy 
plans to increase steel producing facili 
ties from 100.6 to 110 million tons. Can 
you give me any idea of the capital ex 
penditures involved. 

L. F. Church,Manager of Market Resear 

Emery Industries Inc., Cincinnati, 
@ If the expansion were all new Ca- 
pacity, cost would be near $300 per ton 
However, much of the increase will be 
achieved by enlarging and improving 
present facilities, this making the cost 
somewhat lower. The 5 million ton in 
crease since the war cost the industrs 
$2.5 billion dollars tor improvement and 
expansion of facilities. 


Printed Circuits 


We are interested in obtaining further 
information on improved methods 0 
producing printed circuits. It was men- 
tioned under Production and Engineet- 
ing News at a Glance in the Oct. 9 


issue. 
L. Gleimer, Products Engineé 
W. L. Maxson Corp., New York, N. ¥ 


© Information on improved methods 0 
producing printed circuits is available 
from Oftice of Technical Services, U. 5 
Department of Commerce, Washington. 
D. C. Ask for report No. PB100 950. 
Send check for $1.75 payable to treasurer 
of the United States. 
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More for Uncle Sam 


In this issue eight authorities present their views on the timely subject 
of depreciation for tax purposes. Each approaches the subject from the angle 
of his principal interest and each has his individual idea as to how depreciation 
reform can be accomplished most effectively. 

However, there are several points on which all of the experts are in com- 
plete accord. One is that the mere fact that the government has authorized 
the amortization of defense facilities in five years should not lull industrialists 
or others into complacency regarding the necessity of overhauling the deprecia- 
tion policies on all equipment—whether it be for defense or ordinary peace- 
time use. 

Throughout all eight discussions is the belief that Congress should take 
a stand on depreciation, on the reasoning that the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment’s attitude is influenced too much by the initial loss of tax revenue that 
would result from depreciation reform. The argument runs that if Congress 
could be convinced of the long-term gains in revenue that would result from 
depreciation reform, it is better able to take the responsibility for losses in 
revenue during the adjustment period than are officials of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Obviously the big problem is to “sell’’ our representatives in Washington 
on the idea that an intelligent and fair depreciation policy will make for a 
more efficient and profitable American industry and in the long run, much 
more revenue for Uncle Sam’s treasury. —pp. 30-33 
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STUPENDOUS!: American industry is 


on the threshold of its greatest spurt of expan- 
sion in history. The amazing thing is that the 


nation’s engineering and construction talents 
and facilities—great and efficient as they have 
proved to be under the pressure of past emer- 








motive comes not from the emergency of an all- 
out war but from the necessity of strengthen- 
ing defenses for a war that may or may not de- 
velop. Supplementary to the preparedness angle 
is the fact that civilian needs are likely to ex- 
ceed anything envisioned a few years ago. 

This zest for increased capacity is particularly 
marked in the basic steel industry which, right- 
ly or wrongly, has been accused of lethargy in 
responding to expanding demands of the nation 
for steel. Ever since the attack on Korea, steel- 
makers have been revising upward their plans 
for building new facilities. 

Today the programs already announced call 
for such an unprecedented volume of construc- 
tion to be completed in such a short time that 
one may seriously question whether or not the 





gencies—can be expanded rapidly enough to 
take on the extra burden. 

That this question is not far-fetched is indi- 
cated by the fact that only a few top notch ex- 
perts have any conception of what is involved 
in an increase of say 10 million tons of steel 
ingot capacity in a two-year period. How many 
critics know what this expansion means in terms 
of iron ore output, dock facilities, lake shipping, 
unloading docks, by-product coke ovens, blast 
furnaces, coal and limestone requirements, re- 
fractories, railroad transportation, etc.? How 
many know that 3 million tons of cast iron in- 
got molds are required to pour 100 million tons 
of steel ingots? 

Some time, when the steel industry has passed 
from the present emergency, there will be a pe- 
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riod of short or long duration when the demand 
for steel may be considerably less than the sup- 
ply. This will invoke sharp price competition. 
Because the low prices favor the most efficient 
producers, there will be wails from the high-cost 
companies. This will be reflected in oratory in 
Congress by men— now critics of steel’s alleged 


. reluctance to expand—who at the undesignated 


future date will viciously damn the steel indus- 
try for ‘over expansion.” 


INFLATION FACTOR HIGH: _ 1:- 


dicative of the broad scope of industrial expan- 
sion is the estimate that expenditures for new 
plant and equipment next year will be $21.6 bil- 
lion, an increase of 20 per cent. The increase 
will result mainly from extensive expansion in 
the steel, aluminum, electric power, petroleum, 
chemical, atomic energy and other industries 
closely allied to defense programs; from re- 
equipment of service industries, such as the 
railroads; and from the higher costs of equip- 
ment and construction. 

This estimate of $21.6 billion compares with 
$18 billion in 1950, $19.2 billion in the peak 
year of 1948 and $5.2 billion in 1939. One fea- 
ture of the gain in 1951 over 1950 that is dis- 
concerting is the probability that half the in- 
crease can be attributed to higher costs and 
half to higher volume. If it is true that $1.8 
billion is due to higher costs, that fact is a severe 
indictment of national policy. The inflation fac- 
tor is too high for complacency. —p. 27 


WITHOUT MANGANESE?: Bureau 


of Mines is working on a project which could 
turn out to be a dismal failure or a brilliant suc- 
cess. At its Albany, Ore., experiment station 
it is attempting to prove that red shortness in 
steel can be avoided without using manganese 
simply by cutting down on the sulphur content. 
Already the station has demonstrated that by 
using special melting methods, small heats of 
low-sulphur, low-manganese steel can be pro- 
duced which has satisfactory forging character- 
istics. Sulphur is held to 0.001 per cent and 
the combined silicon, manganese, carbon, phos- 
phorus and sulphur totals less than 0.008 per 
cent. The manganese trace comes from the ore. 
No manganese is charged in the furnace. 

If steel with satisfactory rolling characteris- 
tics can be produced with a minimum of, or no 


manganese, that fact is worth knowing. 
would solve an important and timely problem 
—p. 3 


* 


NEED MERCHANT IRON: Ore pha: 


of the current iron and steel expansion pri 
gram calls for the construction of nine blas 
furnaces. When in operation these stacks wi! 
add 3.6 million tons to the nation’s ironmaking 
capacity, bringing the total up to 75.2 millio: 
tons annually. 

It will be noted that all of these projects ar 
being undertaken by large integrated companies 
The increased capacity will help considerably in 
solving their serious problem of metallics. How 
ever, as long as demand remains at high levels 
very little if any of this increased tonnage of 
pig iron will be available for the smaller non- 
integrated cold metal shops or for many found- 
ries. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, we are drifting into 
a situation where the lack of sufficient ‘“mer- 
chant” iron is going to cause a lot of headaches 
for an extended period. It is a problem that de- 
serves more attention than has been given to it 
thus far in the present emergency. -p. 38 


+ * ¥ 


PLAN FOR MORE POWER: _ J. L. 


Wagner of Westinghouse Electric Corp. puts his 
finger on a timely subject when he states that 
“the trouble with many of today’s industrial 
plants is that their wiring systems were never 
modernized to keep pace with increased heavy 
loads. As a result of this neglect, lighting lev- 
els today are lower than desirable and motors 
and other productive equipment are operating at 
greatly reduced efficiency.” 

This sounds as if many industrial plants are 
suffering from the same ailment as are old 
homes in which the electrical systems have not 
kept up with increased loads. One remedy sug- 
gested by Mr. Wagner is to install a bus duct 
system. Plan the system so that plug-in cir- 
cuit protective devices can be easily installed or 
quickly shifted from place to place. Also plan 
not only for present load but also for additional 
capacity for future growth. Plan for receptacles 
at convenient intervals so that any reasonable 
power need can be supplied readily. —p. 59 
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tion-Engineering News—p. 55 


GOING UP—Capital goods industries face a peak year in 1951. Expansion 
programs in steel, aluminum, chemicals, petroleum, rubber, defense and other 
industrial projects indicate a larger physical volume of plant and equipment 
purchases (p. 27). Combined with higher prices, the increase in volume points 
toward plant and equipment expenditures of about $21.6 billion, 20 per cent 
above this year. Contributing heavily to the increase will be the 10 million ton 
steel expansion program (p. 38) which now includes nine blast furnaces capable 
of producing 3.6 million tons of pig iron. Contrary to published reports, U. S. 
Steel has not yet placed contracts for construction of its $350 million Morris- 
ville, Pa., plant. The aluminum industry (p. 28) is considering a 650 million 
pound expansion, plus the reactivation of standby plants. 


CONTROLS— The materials situation grows tighter and will bring more strict 
controls. Alloy steel producers want nickel suppliers to be permitted to continue 
to allocate nickel on a voluntary basis (p. 29) . . .Zinc users hope distribution 
of that metal can be handled by direct NPA allocations rather than by limi- 
tations on consumption. NPA believes no direct allocations of zinc will be re- 
quired in the first six months of 1951, but the shortage has required Inland Steel 
to curtail galvanized sheet output .. . Copper use in civilian products will be 
curtailed soon. 


SLOWER PACE—Materials and manpower shortages are cutting output down 
from peaks recorded in the last few months. STEEL’s industrial production in- 
dex slipped to 203 as automotive assemblies fell more than 38,000 units (p. 44). 
Freight car deliveries won’t reach the 10,000 per month pace as early as car- 
builders hoped. The Federal Reserve Board asks banks to re-examine loans and 
hold them to rock bottom requirements. Machine tool orders moved a little 
higher in October for the second best monthly total since the war years. 


BATTLE AHEAD— Capital goods makers in the U. S. will have a hard fight on 
their hands to recapture the Canadian market when the Dominion lifts its im- 
port restrictions (p. 37). British producers have made inroads into Canadian 
markets because of the restrictions and American manufacturers’ preoccupation 
with domestic business and they won’t readily give up a $27.3 million market. 


TRICKS UP THE SLEEVE—Buyers, follow-up men and other specialists in the 
auto industry will again have the chance to prove their skill in getting materials 
when there seem to be none (p. 41). They’ve done it in the past so it’s a good 
bet they won’t fold under pressure this time. New Fords have less chrome on 
standard models but the deluxe versions have even more. A “hardtop” model, 
the Victoria, won’t go into production until January. Colors available on the 
new models have the usual fancy names: Coral Flame red, Alpine blue, Sea 
Island green and Mexacalli maroon. 


UNION SHOP—The United Steelworkers-CIO is winning its battle for the 
union shop. Wage earners in six Pittsburgh district mills gave the issue com- 
fortable margins last week and there appears to be no great obstacle in the 
union’s attempt to make the union shop virtually industry wide. 


DEPRECIATION FORUM—Although the new federal tax provisions providing 
for five-year amortization of defense facilities help the depreciation situation, 
thorough-going reform is still needed (pp. 30-33). That’s the consensus among 
eight students of the subject whom STEEL has invited to participate in a forum 
which climaxes a series of articles on re-equipment and depreciation matters that 
began last May. The forum indicates that there’s more agreement than last May 
on what should be done for reform; still more unanimity of opinion is required. 


HERE AND THERE—Don'’t hesitate to apply for fast amortization for that new 
plant, even though it is not tied in directly with the defense program (p. 27)... 
Exemption from antitrust prosecution is being extended members of industry 
advisory committees (p. 34) . . . The warehouse industry believes its steel order 
will have little effect on mill shipments to distributors (p. 29) . . . Bureau of 
Mines (p. 34) is experimenting on low-manganese and no-manganese steels. 


Market Summary—p. 93 
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Never before an alloy steel that offered 
you these combined advantages! With Ryerson 
Rycut you can speed up production—reduce down- 
time—get a better surface on your machined prod- 
uct! This remarkable medium carbon alloy machines 
25° to 50% faster and at much higher tensiles than 
other alloys of the same type! It actually doubles— 
may even quadruple your tool life! And grinding is 
often unnecessary because many parts may be finish 
machined. 

Though offering you all these time and money 
saving advantages, the initial cost of Rycut is prac- 
tically the same as that of standard medium carbon 
alloys! 


Rycut responds uniformly to the conventional oil- 
quench method of heat treatment. It may also be 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ¢ 
CHICAGO 


DETROIT ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ BUFFALO 
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flame or induction hardened. And when heat treat- 
ing Rycut, your Ryerson alloy certificate guides you 


to the required results. 


Rycut is available for immediate delivery—an- | 


nealed or heat treated—in rounds, flats or squares, in 
a wide range of sizes. For test samples or a large 
shipment, contact your nearby Ryerson Plant. 





PRINCIPA 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled & 
cold finished 

STRUCTURALS—Chonnels, angles, 
beams, etc. 

PLATES—Many types including In- 
land 4-Way Safety Plate 

SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, many 
types & coatings 

TUBING — Seamless & welded, me- 
chanical & boiler tubes 





L PRODUCTS 


ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold finished 
heat treated 

STAINLESS—Allegheny bars, 5 
sheets, tubes, etc. 

TOOL STEEL—Oil and water hard 
ening 

REINFORCING—Bors & Accessories 
spirals, wire mesh 

MACHINERY & TOOLS—For meto! 
fabrication 
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Plant, Equipment Outlays To Rise 


Capital expenditures expected to increase 20 per cent to 
new peak. Higher prices and expansion programs in steel, 
aluminum, chemicals, oil and defense projects are causes 


NEW plant and equipment expendi- 
tures next year will rise about 20 
per cent to approximately $21.6 bil- 
lion. 

The increase will result from: 1. 
Higher construction costs and equip- 
ment prices; 2. huge expansion pro- 
grains in steel, aluminum, eiectric 
power, petroleum, chemicals, atomic 
energy and other defense programs; 
3. re-equipment of the service indus- 
tries, such as the railroads. 

Increases in these programs will be 
so large as to to more than offset 
anticipated declines in construction 
and equipment purchases for some of 
the soft goods industries which may 
be hit by restrictions on materials. 

The outlay for capital equipment 
in 1951 will easily establish a new 
record. Expenditures for 1950 now 
are estimated at $18 billion, a figure 
that has been expanding steadily 
as the year progressed. Peak year 
for capital additions was 1948 when 
expenditures totaled $19.2 billion, 
nearly four times the prewar figure 
of $5.2 billion in 1939. 

Steel Leads—Pacing the expansion 
program for next year will be the 
steel industry which is engaged in 
a 10 million ton expansion program 
(p. 88) to be completed by 1952. The 
total program may cost more than $3 
billion. 

The aluminum industry (p. 28) is 
contemplating a 650 million pound 
expansion program to be largely com- 
pleted next year. This is estimated 
to cost nearly $1 billion. Standby al- 
uminum and magnesium plants are 
to be reactivated early next year, re- 
quiring substantial equipment pur- 
chases. Other nonferrous metals will 
come in for an as yet unfigured ex- 
pansion. 

The electric power industry expects 


1939 1941 
52 $8.2 


1950 and 195) figures estimated by STEEL 


to expand capacity by 7 to 10 per 
cent in 1951. 

Chemical industry expansions will 
rival those of the steel industry and 
expenditures will rise 25 to 30 per 
cent. 

Petroleum industry is asking for 
a 20 per cent increase in steel tonnage 
for its operations next year, which, 
combined with cost increases, may 
mean a 30 per cent increase in ex- 
penditures. 

Defense Needs Rise—National Pro- 
duction Authority has delegated au- 
thority for obtaining defense ratings 
of scarce materials to the Department 
of Defense, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. While the 
size of the construction and equip- 
ment programs of these agencies can- 
not yet be accurately estimated, they 
are likely to be large. 

Defense production in many cases 
will utilize present plant but will 
require tremendous investments for 
equipment. 

Backlogs Up—aA glance at the new 
orders and backlogs of the capital 
equipment manufacturers gives a fair 
idea of what to expect in 1951. 

Machine tool builders’ backlogs are 
more than double what they were 
at the beginning of the year. Ship- 
ments are nearly double the January 
volume. New orders are three times 
as great as shipments and are the 
highest since the war. 

Foundry equipment new orders cur- 
rently are three times as large as 
at the beginning of the year. Ship- 
ments are up but backlogs have in- 
creased tremendously. Operations 
will be limited only by availability of 
materials and manpower. 

Electrical machinery and _ equip- 
ment backlogs increased 50 per cent 
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from January to September. 

Freight car backlogs now total 
122,000, against 19,000 in January. 
Diesel locomotives will roll from 
shops in larger numbers in 1951. 

Inflation, Too—Equipment and con- 
struction prices have been moving 
upward steadily. Wage increases 
have been granted to large groups of 
workers, will be granted to others. 
Steel prices will rise soon after the 
increased costs of the steel wage in- 
crease and the higher costs of raw 
materials are reckoned. 

Next year’s capital expenditures 
increase probably can be attributed 
in half to higher costs, in half to 
higher volume. 


Try for Fast Depreciation 


Companies not tied in directly 
with the defense program may 
get favorable consideration 


MANUFACTURERS undertaking ex- 
pansion programs—even if they are 
not directly related to the defense 
program—should fill out and file Form 
140 with the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Copies of the forms 
may be obtained from NSRB or any 
Commerce Department field office. 
Under the prevailing philosophy ade- 
quate defense requires a sound, well- 
balanced economy—so that many ex- 
pansions involving purely civilian 
products may be ruled as essential 
to defense, and hence entitled to fast 
amortization under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. There will be no harm 
in trying. 

How much accelerated depreciation 
should ‘be allowed in the case of a 
plant—as a steel mill—-which will not 
lose its usefulness after the rearma- 
ment period is over? Should amorti- 
zation of such a plant be allowed in 
5 years, as in the case of a strictly 
war plant, or should 5-year deprecia- 
tion of, say, 50 per cent of the in- 
vestment be allowed? Is it possible 
to write a clear definition as to the 
portion of a new plant that is a re- 
placement, not entitled to fast amor- 
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tization, and the portion that repre- 
sents expansion and hence is entitled 
to the 5-year write-off? Answers to 
questions like these soon will be as- 
sembled into a set of regulations un- 
der which the NSRB will make fast- 
depreciation rulings on individual ex- 
pansion programs. 


Map Aluminum Expansion 


Three producers may share in 
650 million lb added capacity. 
Idle plants to be reactivated 


ALUMINUM production capacity will 
be expanded by 650 million pounds 
annually if a program now being 
shaped up by the leading producers 
and the government is approved. The 
expansion, according to present plans 
would be shared by the three leading 
producers and would require about 
18 months to build. 

In addition, 440 million pounds of 
standby capacity would be reactivat- 
ed within the next 5 to 7 months. 
The total additions would be 1090 
million pounds. Added to present ca- 
pacity of 1455 million pounds, the 
new and reactivated plants would 
bring total capacity to 2545 million 
pounds a year. 

Shared by Three — The three es- 
tablished aluminum producers would 
divide the 650 million pounds new 
capacity this way: Aluminum Co. 
of America, 250 million pounds; Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., 200 million pounds; 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co., 
200 million pounds. 

The reactivated capacity would go 
to: Alcoa, 160 million pounds (all to 
be stockpiled); Kaiser, 160 million 
pounds; Reynolds, 40 million pounds; 
Harvey Machine Co., Los Angeles, 
40 million pounds; Apex Smelting 
Co., Chicago, 40 million pounds, 

Still in the exploratory stages are 
proposals for new aluminum facili- 
ties by Apex, Harvey and the Na- 
tional Aluminum Reduction Co. 

How They Stack Up: Should the 
expansion and reactivation plans be 
executed as planned, the aluminum 
production picture would look like 
this: 

Million Lb 


Alcoa . 1150 
Reynolds 690 
Kaiser 625 
Apex 40 
Harvey 40 
Total 2545 


Nearly 5 Million Tons in ‘53 


Armco Steel Corp. will have ca- 
pacity of 4,810,000 net tons Jan. 1, 
1953 when new construction and re- 
vamping of existing furnaces is com- 
pleted, an increase of 1,107,000 tons 
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compared with 3,793,000 tons July 1, 
1950, reports Chairman Charles R. 
Hook. 

Program includes 3 new _ open 
hearths at Middletown with capacity 
of 592,000 tons; 222,000 tons in ad- 
ditional capacity at Houston, includ- 
ing a 75-ton electric with annual 
rating of 150,000 tons; one new elec- 
tric at Kansas City, also rated at 


i : 


NEA 
BATTLEFIELD CONVEYOR: Two U.S. 
soldiers look at an electrically-oper- 
ated conveyor system that North 
Koreans used for moving food sup- 
plies. It ran from east of Pungsan to 
the first reservoir west of Pungsan, a 
distance of 25 miles. Speaking at the 
Westinghouse Materials Handling con- 
ference in Buffalo, Harold Von Thaden, 
vice president and general manager of 
Robins Engineers Division of Hewitt- 
Robins Inc., said the belt conveyor is 
about to be used as a method of 
speeding up the flow of battlefield 
supplies (STEEL, Nov. 13, p. 76). Well, 
here’s an adaptation, Mr. Von Thaden 


150,000 tons; revamping of present 
furnaces at Ashland to provide 47,- 
000 tons; and a similar revamping 
at Butler to add 6000 tons. 


$50-Million Expansion Surveyed 


Granite City Steel Co. has under 
consideration a $50-million eXpansion 
program that will double its produc- 
tive capacity. John N. Marshall, 
president, says the program would 
boost the company’s output to more 
than 100,000 tons of ingots a month 
or over a million tons annually. In 
1949 Granite City’s output reached 
a record of 532,000 tons. 

Present plans include the construc- 
tion of additional open-hearth facil- 
ities, coke ovens, blooming mill, soak- 
ing pits, slab furnaces, scarfing dock 
and necessary complementary equip- 





ment. It will also include estz« lisp. 
ing extensive dock facilities the 
new Granite City harbor on th: Mis. 
sissippi river Chain of Rocks « ana] 

Coverdale & Colpitts, engin ring 
and research firm, is working on q 
survey and will report on the eagj- 
bility of the expansion. 

Granite City two years ago com. 
pleted a $26-million expansion pro. 
gram and at present has a $6-million 
program going that will be completeg 
next year. The expansion increase 
the company’s production from 35,000 
to 60,000 tons per month. 


Copperweld To Spend $1 Million 


Copperweld Steel Co. is planning a 
major expansion and improvement 
program at its Warren, O., steel plant 
to boost its ingot capacity. The pro- 
gram will cost an estimated $1 mil- 
lion. The plant has a rated capacity 
of 450,000 tons of ingots. It was es. 
tablished just before World War II 
and has grown enormously since, 


Areojet Finishing Addition 

Aerojet Engineering Corp. is com- 
pleting an additional 56,000 squar 
feet of floor space to include a pr- 
duction machine shop and a physical 
sciences laboratory at its plant a: 
Azusa, Calif. The new machine shop 
was made necessary by the acceler- 
ated rocket program carried on for 
the armed services by Aerojet, big 
manufacturer of rockets. The ma- 
chine shop will house tools for manu- 
facture of components for liquid and 
solid propellant rocket motors. Th¢ 
shop will accommodate 400 machin- 
ists per shift. Employment at present 
is 1600. 


Porter-Cable Buys Johnson 


Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., bought Johnson Engineer: 
ing & Sales Corp. of Rockford, Il 
Purpose of the move was to extend 
Porter-Cable’s line of electric tools 
to provide a complete selection of 
portable woodworking machines 
Johnson makes air-driven sanding 
machines used in the furniture and 
automotive industries. The sanders 
will become a part of Porter-Cable's 
Speedmatic line of electric tools which 
includes saws, abrasive belt sanders, 
routers, shapers, planes and lock mor- 
tisers, says De Alton J. Ridings. 
Porter-Cable president. 


Arwood Opens Branch Plant 


Arwood Precision Casting Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opened a New Eng- 
land branch plant at Groton, Conn. 
Rawson L. Wood, Arwood president, 
announces. The branch plant was 
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equipped with new machinery de- 
signed by engineers of the parent 
company for precision investment 
casting of ferrous alloys, Operation 
of the plant will speed delivery of 
aircraft and instrument parts and 
nonmilitary items. The reason for 
the new plant is simple: Production 
facilities of Arwood’s major Brooklyn 
plant have been taxed by a 262 per 
cent sales increase for the first nine 
months of 1950 over the same period 
in 1949. 


Zurbach Gets Plant Site 


Zurbach Steel Co. of California Inc., 
Los Angeles, acquired a 2'-acre in- 
dustrial site from Union Pacific Rail- 
road for offices and a warehouse. 
Served by an enclosed railroad sid- 
ing of UP, the plant will have over- 
head crane facilities for rapid han- 
dling of products distributed by the 
company. Products include flat rolled 
steel, sheet, strip and coils. A new 
shear line will be installed and fa- 
cilities for leveling and processing 
sheet and coil stock will be added. 


Steel Export Quotas Unlikely 


With November almost over, there 
is little chance fourth quarter ex- 
port quotas for iron and steel prod- 
ucts will be set, If anything happens 
it will be in the direction of tighter 
export controls. Products not now 
under control—tin plate wasters, 
black plate and cold-rolled sheet re- 
jects—may be added to the positive 
list of commodities which may be 
shipped only under validated export 
licenses. Since Oct. 1 when 39 steel 
products were added to the positive 
list, the Office of International Trade 
has been passing on_ export 
steel applications on a_ case-by- 
case basis. Current exports are tak- 
ing less than 3 per cent of steel out- 
put. 

Licenses are not needed for ship- 
ment to Canada. 


Increased Lead Time Asked 


Longer lead time in mill scheduling 
and an increased number of DO or- 
ders for alloy and stainless steel are 
being sought by producers of these 
steels. The producers last week en- 
dorsed a proposed amendment to the 
National Production Authority’s steel 
order (M-1) to provide these steps. 

David B. Carson, director of the 
NPA Iron & Steel Division, said that 
NPA recognized the 45-day lead time 
might not be adequate, but that the 
Original order had to be issued to 
take care of immediate defense needs. 
NPA authorities indicate the new 
amendment will specify products and 
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the percentage of total production 
affected. 

NPA has been considering an order 
on the use of nickel. The alloy pro- 
ducers, agreeing that nickel is in ex- 
tremely tight supply, suggested that 
it should continue to be allocated 
voluntarily by the nickel suppliers 
rather than brought under NPA con- 





trol. The group is considering vari- 
ous ways of conserving the nickel 
supply by using substitute metals and 
by increasing the use of scrap nickel. 
Alloy steel producers were warned 
that a number of defense support- 
programs, such as high-octane gaso- 
line, rubber and power, will take 
larger tonnages of their output. 





MOBILOADER. Sage Equipment Co., Buffalo, developed this new cargo loading 


device to handle all types of air and industrial cargo. 
of a 21-foot conveyor belt mounted on a standard Dodge chassis. 


The mobile unit consists 
The conveyor 


can be raised or lowered from 512 feet to 11 feet. Belt is a rubberized material; 


its direction can be controlled by a lever at either end. 


Its concentrated load 


capacity is 500 pounds, distributed load capacity 1500 pounds 


M-6 To Have Little Effect on Warehouse Volume 


THE WAREHOUSE = steel ' order 
(NPA Order M-6) will have little 
influence on the volume of mill ship- 
ments to distributors. This is the ap- 
praisal of Walter S. Doxsey, presi- 
dent, American Steel Warehouse As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Doxsey points out that DO 
(defense order) and delegated ton- 
nages may take only 15 per cent of 
total steel production, but the product 
mix will not be uniform. The propor- 
tion of rated sheet and plate orders 
is far above the average. 

Defense and support program steel 
comes first—before shipments to 
warehouses or civilian consumers. 

Producers Given Latitude—Another 
important factor in the determination 
of steel tonnages to be shipped to 
warehouses, says Mr. Doxsey, is the 
latitude given each producer in the 
distribution of its free steel. ‘Order 
M-6 states that the mills shall en- 
deavor to ship unfilled orders from 
warehouses by the middle of Feb- 
ruary. NPA expects them to do just 
that, and the mills were in accord 
with this provision when it was writ- 
ten into Order M-6. This order es- 
tablishes a minimum for shipments 





to warehouses; it does not set a maxi- 
mum. 

It provides that mills shall recognize, 
and correct, if possible. abnormalities 
that occurred in shipments to ware- 
houses during the base period. 

Rough Index—‘“Judged from these 
angles, the formula which relates the 
steel shipped to warehouses during 
the first nine months of 1950 to the 
free steel any mill has to offer is not 
of great significance. It simply is a 
rough index to be used by producers 
in approaching the tonnages of steel 
to be allotted to their warehouse cus- 
tomers. 

“NPA expects warehouses in turn 
to co-operate by giving the Defense 
Department and industries having es- 
sential defense contracts first call on 
their stocks for warehouse-size quan- 
tities of scarce items. Order M-6 af- 
ford: protection against exorbitant 
demands from these quart«rs. And it 
follow.s that remaining items should 
be distributed equitabiy among civ- 
ilian customers. 

“Shipments of mill-size orders from 
warehouse stocks will incur disfavor 
of producers, bring additional and irk- 
some regulations from NPA.” 
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Still Needed: 


Depreciation 
Reform 


Depreciation by Expediency 
By W. P. Witherow 


Chairman & President, Blaw-Knox Co. 
THE 1950 Revenue Act, in pro- 
viding for five year amortization 
of defense facilities, recognizes 
the incentive principle which is 
inherent in our capitalistic econ- 
omy. In that respect it is sound 
and, therefore, will accomplish 
to some extent the results de- 
sired. 

The soundness of this provision, however, does not 
alter the fact that its enactment is an expedient to cor- 
rect a situation which might not have existed except for 
the unsoundness of the traditional tax treatment of de- 
preciation. 

The effect of the customary tax treatment on replace- 
ment of physical assets cannot but be detrimental to 
business as well as to the Treasury. Business suffers 
by continuing to use machinery after it should be 
scrapped. The Treasury suffers from lower revenues from 
a retarded economy. 

It is self-evident that the strength of our country is 
directly related to its productive efficiency. It follows, 
then, that the depreciation policy which will stimulate 
to the greatest extent the replacement of obsolete and 
inefficient equipment will in the long run bring the best 
results to the government as well as to the employees, 
the stockholders and the country at large. 

Two difficulties stand in the way. 

First is the temporary loss of revenue which the Treas- 
ury would experience, unless the loss were made up in 
some other way, until a new depreciation policy had 
become fully effective. Since plant assets are the least 
flexible of all the business assets with which management 
has to deal, some years would pass before the full effect 
of a sound depreciation policy could be achieved. 

oxpediency helps to perpetuate a mistake made in 
1934 when expediency caused the establishment of greater 
rigidity in tax depreciation policy. Every year which 
is permitted to pass before a correction by Congress will 
extend the length of the adjustment period required 
to obtain the full effect of a changed policy. 

The second difficulty arises from the apparent inability 
of management, accountants and government to agree 
upon a practical method of correcting a condition which 
they all realize is detrimental to the economy. 

The straight-line method, which seems to level out the 
cost of using equipment, actually forces gradually rising 
costs. This is true because repair and maintenance costs 
rise as the asset grows older. The declining balance 
method charges less and less depreciation as repairs 
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You can amortize defense facili- 
ties in five years, but thorough tax 
depreciation reform is yet neces- 
sary. That's the consensus among 
eight students of the subject whom 
STEEL has invited to participate in 
this forum which climaxes a series 
of articles on the matter running 
May 8, June 19, July 31, Aug. 21 
and Oct. 9. Industrialists say, 
“Act now for reform: The 82nd 
Congress will be favorable to 
business; a top industrial plant is 


e ° 9 ®ee0 
vital for America.’ 


increase and tends to level out the cost of using each 
unit. It has the added advantage of building up much 
higher depreciation reserves in the early years of usage 

It seems to me that a step in the right direction could 
be taken if Congress would permit, and taxpayers would 
then adopt, the declining balance method without the lim- 
itation (not more than 150 per cent of the straight-line 
rate) now imposed by the Treasury. Certainly something 
should be done promptly to correct the situation. In the 
absence of agreement on some better plan, I think repeal 
of the above 150 per cent rule would help considerably 


Tax Policies Brake Modernization 


By Tell Berna General Manager 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Assoc 


ONCE again the industries of the 
United States muster their re- 
sources for a tremendous defense 
effort. They must meet this in- 
creased requirement with plants 
that contain 379,000 obsolete ma- 
chine tools. 

In my opinion, the greatest 
single factor contributing to the 
obsolescence of America’s metalworking plants is the 
Internal Revenue Department’s ruling that depreciation 
must be spread over the “useful” life of the machine 
which, for tax purposes, is presumed to extend over 
some 20 years. 

Even if it were not for inflation, this ruling would make 
it impossible for the manufacturer to recover the cost 
of a machine, tax-free, before it becomes obsolete, for 
the design of a machine is obsolete long before a 20-year 
period has gone by. 

Just to make a bad matter worse, the dollar has been 
steadily declining in value; the depreciation deficiency is 
multiplied to such a point that in most cases a major 
share of the cost of replacement must come out of earn- 
ings after taxes. Ever since the war, this has acted as 
a consistent brake upon modernization. 

The extent to which America’s metalworking plants 
had run down since the war was evidenced by the flood 
of orders for new machine tools which materialized upon 
the entry of the United Nations forces into Korea. This 
did not represent war business; but the very thought that 
there might be a war production program stirred manu- 
facturers to immediate action on behalf of replacement 
of machines which had long been earmarked as obso!°te. 

The deterioration of equipment caused by this tax 
policy has repeatedly been called to the attention of Con- 
gress. No constructive action has as yet been forthe :m- 
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ing, c\efly because any relief from precent policy might 
involv: a current decline in volume of taxes collected. 
When it is pointed out that if companies are permitted 
higher deductions today, the result will be higher taxable 
incomes tomorrow, the answer is, “The Government can't 
wait until tomorrow; it must have every available dollar 
today 

On top of this tangle there has now been superimposed 
the military production program providing for five-year 
amortization of emergency facilities, or such portion 
thereof as may be used for the emergency. 

This poses a further dilemma. What portion of a ma- 
chine tool is used for the emergency? The emergency 
may last five years, and the machine tool may be used 
for 15 years. Is one-third of the cost of the machine 
tool to be amortized on a five-year basis and the balance 
over a 20-year basis? 

The question presented by such well-nigh insoluble 
problems points inevitably toward what I believe to be 
the only constructive solution of the whole situation— 
a new law in which Congress, not the Internal Revenue 
Department, will spell out depreciation regulations, and 
which will be based upon elective depreciation. 

Of course some restrictions should be retained. A 
company should not be permitted to equip a new plant 
with new machine tools and write off the entire cost 
thereof in a single year. But suppose a company could 
elect whether it chose to spread depreciation upon a new 
machine tool over a period anywhere from five to twenty 
years. In the first place, this would in itself take care 
of special emergency amortization. But by no means 
all companies would choose to write off new equipment 
in as brief a period as five years. The decision would de- 
pend upon the nature of a company’s business, its finan- 
cial situation, etc. It would provide a flexibility which 
would contribute immediately to modernization instead of 
retardng it, and thereby lead, in the long run, to greater 
earnings and larger taxable incomes. 

It is important that special amortization of emergency 
facilities should not be permitted to sidetrack efforts 
to obtain a constructive long term depreciation policy 
in this country. They are both parts of the same picture 
and should be considered together. If this country is 
to have the production strength required for the job 
ahead, its metalworking equipment must be brought 
up to a proper standard of performance. This can be 
accomplished, in my opinion, only by some measure of 
elective depreciation. 


Formula for Reform 


By H. M. Harper 
President, H. M. Harper Co. 


ONE DRAWBACK in the Revenue Department's Bulletin 
F is the requirement that the same depreciation must be 
charged on machines and buildings whether they’re two 
or twenty years old. The largest depreciation should 
come out of machines and buildings when they’re newest. 
All equipment and buildings have about three periods 
of value—when they’re nearly new, middle aged and old. 
The nearly new basis would be about the first 30 per cent 
of life, or the first six years on a machine with a 20- 
year life. The second period would be the second 30 per 
cent of its useful life, or from six to twelve years. The 
old age period would be the remaining 40 per cent or 
eight years, 
A iachine with a twenty year estimated maximum 
life would have reduced value, wear and obsolescence 


facto» of 60 per cent during the first period; 30 per cent 
In u second period, and 10 per cent in the final period, 
| Which we can foreshorten into the “60-30-10” formula 
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based on a life of ‘30-30-40.” 

If industry could use the Treasury’s formula for age 
but apply realistic percentage factors to it, that might 
be the answer. Under the ‘60-30-10" formula, figure the 
dollar depreciation charge per year by first calculat- 
ing it on a straight, conventional basis. Double that for 
the first period, leave it the same for the second and 
use one fourth as much for the third. A $2000 ma- 
chine to be depreciated over 20 years would be amortized 
at the rate of $200 a year for the first six years, $100 
a year for the second six years and $25 a year for the 
last eight years. 

The resale value, considering the market to be reason- 
ably steady, of a five year old machine tool is probably 
about half its cost with an average degree of luck and 
timing. Under theo “60-30-10” formula, our $2000 machine 
depreciates to $1000 after five years. 

The writer feels that few in management would hesi- 
tate to go ahead with equipment with a formula of this 
kind approved. While it is not as generous as a Certifi- 
cate of Necessity, and not necessarily intended to covet 
that which should go on a Certificate of Necessity, it 
leaves a safe, workable formula for industry to apply 
to all types of fixed assets. 


pec en Capital Erosion 


By H. T. McAnly 


Resident Partner, Ernst & Ernst 
THE continuation of traditional 
accounting practice with respect 
to depreciation is resulting in im- 
pairment of the capital of the 
companies which employ it. 

A dollar is worth what it will 
buy. Today, it will buy only one- 
half of what it did ten years ago. 

Suppose in 1940 a company 
bought a sili of 20 machine tools for $100,000. By 
1950, it has recovered, through traditional depreciation 
practice, $50,000. But has it recovered one-half of the 
cost of replacement? Certainly not. During the ten 
years the dollar has been declining; the last of the dol- 
lars are worth only fifty cents. 

Obviously there is a depreciation deficiency. 

Traditional accounting does not recognize that defi- 
ciency. The results are dangerous. 

If a company takes on its books only the depreciation 
allowed by the government, it is overstating its earn- 
ings by the extent of its depreciation deficiency. This 
gives Labor and Government an inflated idea of profits 
and paves the way for more wage and tax demands. 

If a company pays out in dividends a major portion 
of earnings as reported, it is giving away part of its 
needed capital. 

Perhaps the worst feature of all is that under our 
present tax laws, which make no allowance for the de- 
cline of the dollar with reference to depreciation pro- 
visions, a company has to pay federal income tax upon 
a portion of so-called earnings that are not actually 
earned and never will be realized. 

The crux of the matter lies in our present tax laws 
as interpreted and enforced by the Internal Revenue 
Department. Relief lies only in Congress. But how can 
we expect Congress to understand this situation and 
grant relief as long as industry, in its own accounting 
practice, fails to give any recognition to the actual facts? 

My claim is that regardless of reports made to the 
Government for tax purposes, our reports to stockholders, 
employees and the public should be made on a realistic 
basis. Unless we do that, I don’t see how we can expect 
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Congress to pay attention to our depreciation dilemma. 

How can we achieve realistic financial reporting? It 
is not difficult from an accounting standpoint, provided 
we have an index of the value of the dollars—an index 
that could be figured by using the obverse of averaged 
government price indexes. 

An application of this index to the $100,000 purchase 
of 20 machine tools in 1940 would show the depreciation 
deficiency accumulated to date. This process can be re- 
peated with all equipment purchased in past years. 

The total accumulated depreciation deficiency to date 
can then be set up in the balance sheet as a “reserve 
to prevent impairment of capital covering accumulated 
depreciation’’—the amount thereof being deducted from 
surplus. 

Each year, in the income account, the additional de- 
preciation deficiency for the year can be figured by apply- 
ing the difference between the current dollar index and 
dollar index applicable to the years of acquisition of the 
assets covered by the provision. The total should be 
labeled “depreciation deficiency”, deducted in the income 
account, reducing reported earnings to that extent, and 
then carried over into the balance sheet and added to 
the “reserve to prevent impairment of capital”. 

I am convinced that only by some method such as 
this will industry be able to guard itself against impair- 
ment of capital and secure necessary congressional sup- 
port for remedial measures. If a depreciation deficiency 
allowance becomes a standard item in company reports, 
there’s hope that eventually it will be allowed as de- 
ductible. 


Wring the Water out of Dollars 


By Percival F. Brundage 


Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
THE continuing increase in the 
cost of plant facilities has made 
a re-examination of previous de- 
preciation policies desirable by all 
businesses. Accountants have 
generally taken the position that 
since the cost of ultimate re- 
placement is not ascertainable, 
and whether or not exact replace- 
ment will ever take place is uncertain, provisions should 
be based on actual cost rather than estimated replace- 
ment cost. But this does not prevent the computation 
from being based on cost and then convertcd into present 
dollars like the other elements of the income statement. 

A satisfactory measure of the value of the dollar for a 
long period of years is already available in the B.L.S. 
Consumers’ Price Index. By analyzing the plant account 
by years of acquisition or construction, as indicated in 
STEEL, June 19, and computing the depreciation provision 
separately by years, it is quite possible both to arrive 
at depreciation on cost and to compute the amount in 
terms of present dollars by applying the indexes for 
the respective years of acquisition and the current year. 

In total this would give depreciation on historical cost 
and also in current dollars, both of which are significant 
figures. In my opinion, the current figure should be used 
for financial statements as supplemental to the cost fig- 
ure and it should also be allowable for tax purposes. 
It is not necessary or desirable in my opinion to go be- 
yond this and to convert the total cost of plant or the 
accumulated depreciation reserve to current dollars. 

It will not be easy to persuade the Treasury or Con- 
gress to accept depreciation in terms of present dollars 
because of the fear that more than 100 per cent of cost 
may thus be allowed. But the difficulty really goes deep- 
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er than this. What industries will be most aff. (eq? 
Obviously, the industries which have the largest | vest. 
ment in plant that is expected to be useful for any 
years—the railroads, the public utilities, the hea in. 
dustries, like steel, and shipping. 

The light industries, which purchase semifinishec ste] 
and other raw materials, are more interested in iny: ntory 
problems. They have a wide choice of inventory mei hods 
both for accounting and tax purposes. The altern:tives 
include “lifo” which enables them to make charges 
against revenue on the basis of current prices, not prices 
paid in the past when the price level was lower. To them 
depreciation is relatively unimportant. 

When Government is taking nearly half of reported 
profits, and assuming none of the risks to which capital 
invested in facilities for the safety of the country is 
subject, it should allow a reasonably prudent view to be 
taken of what may safely be called profit. This was 
recognized during the war in such measures as those 
which permitted wartime amortization of facilities. The 
same spirit should be applied to depreciation accounting 
in heavy industries. 


Five-Year Amortization for All 


By W. F. Burke 
Comptroller, Scovill Mfg. Co. 


THE NEED of facilities for the 
production of armaments led to 
the inclusion in the Revenue Act 
of 1950 of a provision to allow 
their cost to be amortized for 
tax purposes over a five-year 
period. This is depreciation re- 
form and it will encourage the 
building up of defense facilities. 
It will also build up a mountain of papers and reports, 
but more serious to the economy will be the waste of mil- 
lions of man hours spent accumulating data for filling 
out forms and debating the meaning of the law and its 
regulations. 

The law is also discriminatory. If a five-year amortiza- 
tion plan is granted to producers of war goods, it should 
also be granted to producers of civilian goods. Even 
during wars civilian goods are necessary; it is important 
that facilities be employed in their production that save 
manpower and strategic raw materials. 

If the law were amended to allow five-year amortiza- 
tion of all new facilities (land and buildings excepted) 
there would be no need for certificates of necessity, 
but then taxpayers would have to choose between five 
year amortization and their present depreciation policies, 
which in many cases are based on Bulletin “F’. The 
gap between the two is far too wide. Acknowledging 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue has contributed 
greatly to the improvement of accounting practices, Bul: 
letir “F” has been of dubious value. It is directed toward 
a limited objective and has failed in its comprehensio 
of an economy geared to maximum production, Tax 
payers should be given more latitude in selecting depre 
ciation rates and should be allowed to vary them to met 
changing conditions. 

Closely allied with this problem is the question o 
what to capitalize and what not to capitalize. Ther 
has been a tendency on the part of the Bureau to insist 
on the capitalization of repairs and minor improvements 
and their amortization over a period of years. or 
troversy on such matters can never be avoided 2s the 
value of such expenditures is very difficult to measur, 
put I can see no great harm in leaving the decision wholly 
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in the nands of the taxpayer. 

Much has been said about the unfairness of deprecia- 
tion allowances on facilities acquired when the dollar 
was worth more than it is today. I agree that taxable 
income as now calculated is higher than economic in- 
come, but I prefer to keep the rule that depreciation 
allowances for income tax purposes be limited to original 
cost. Granted it is unfair, inflation is unfair to many in 
varying degrees. In the long run total taxes will be about 
the same either way. There is some slight relief in allow- 
ing greater depreciation of new facilities in periods close- 
ly following acquisition. 

The timing of depreciation reform is important. A 
sudden burst of buying of new machinery might create 
more inflation and thereby do more harm than good. A 
proper balance must be maintained between the building 
of new plant and the production of consumable goods. 
Here priorities, the money market and other restraints 
should act as regulating influences. I believe that reforms 
along the lines suggested here will benefit all and in the 
long run will produce more tax revenue from taxpayers 
better able to pay. 


By Your Own Booftstraps 


By Claude K. Swafford 
Vice President, Gisholt Machine Co 


WITH the traditional ‘feast or 
famine” of the machine tool in- 
dustry it has always been a dif- 
ficult problem to keep timed with 
the ups and downs a consistent 
re-equipment program. Ten or 
eleven years ago it was necessary 
to expand all facilities here and 
operate around the clock seven 
days per week in order to supply the number of machine 
tools required by the all-out war effort. 

By the end of 1943, the excess demand for machinery 
was satisfied to a point where it was possible to devote 
part of our production capacity to more direct war ma- 
terials and this was done. 





After the war ended we dropped our third shift and 
reduced our working schedules to 40 hours per week and 
geared our production force to the lowered sales de- 
mand. These moves left us with a considerable number 
of idle machines. Many of the older items were scrapped 
and those with remaining usefulness were sold. In mak- 
ing these selections, the year of manufacture and the 
number of hours of usage were considered with particu- 
lar attention to the latter, because some machines were 
used only part time in balancing production needs. 

Based on this study of our own machines, the newer 
or least used machines replaced the older equipment, 
Which was scrapped or put up for sale. In this way we 
reduced the average age of our overall equipment by 
d0 per cent and reduced total investment to only the min- 
imum quantity of machine tools necessary to meet our 
anticipated production. Even then we were constantly 
making purchases from our total allowed depreciation 
reserve fund. 

Prior to Korea, business began to show an upturn. 
We then made additional purchases for the expansion 
of our facilities, rather than for replacement itself. 

During the summer of 1950 we developed our own 
“Equipment Replacement Analysis’, based on a formula 
Worked out by Machinery & Allied Products Institute. 
This was developed as a service to industry to call at- 
tention to the tremendous amount of obsolete machinery 
now in use in industrial plants of all kinds. This has 
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received industry-wide publicity and created a great deal 
of attention, in spite of the situation which has devel- 
oped since Korea. The formula is now being used in the 
selection of our own replacement equipment. 


Another Complication: State Laws 
By Norman H. Russick 


Attorney-at-Law, Cleveland 

NO DISCUSSION on deprecia- 
tion is complete without consider- 
ing depreciation permitted by the 
various. states. The Internal 
Revenue Law and Bulletin “F” 
are the basis of depreciation al- 
lowed on the federal return, but 
such depreciation deduction may 
not be permitted by some states. 
There is growing agitation to permit taxpayers greater 
discretion in determining depreciation allowances, but 
until the states recognize similar methods much of the 
savings resulting from changes in the Federal law would 
be lost. 

The laws of each state vary as do the regulations 
promulgated by their tax commissions. Ohio, for example, 
has promulgated Rule 279. This rule imposes upon tax- 
payers, whose depreciation exceeds sixty per cent of the 
cost of the asset, rates of depreciation which have little 
relationship to those prescribed by Bulletin “F’’. In or- 
der for a corporate taxpayer in Ohio to determine the 
net book value of property both within and without Ohio 
for the Ohio personal property return and the Ohio fran- 
chise tax Return, he must calculate the annual deprecia- 
tion of buildings and machinery and equipment in ac- 
cordance with Rule 279. This necessitates additional 
clerical work and maintenance of a second set of proper- 
ty records, unless the taxpayer is willing to compute 
the net value at not less than forty per cent of the cost 
of the asset. 

Taxpayers in Ohio having buildings, machinery and 
equipment which were subject to the sixty-month acceler- 
ated amortization, permitted by the federal law during 
the early 1940s, are required to restore the cost of such 
assets and compute depreciation on these assets at rates 
prescribed by Rule 279. The result of this is to decrease 
the deduction claimed on the taxpayer’s books and to 
restore to his asset account a computed fictional value. 
The net worth of a taxpayer is likewise increased by this 
difference resulting in increased taxes. This Rule also 
applies to property located outside of Ohio, should the 
taxpayer have buildings, machinery or equipment outside 
of Ohio. The apportionment factor in such cases will also 
be changed. However, proper tax treatment and mainte- 
nance of records can effect savings for Ohio taxpayers 
on their personal property and franchise tax returns. 

Corporations doing business in New Jersey have been 
faced with a similar problem in connection with assets 
subject to sixty-month accelerated amortization. New 
Jersey has requested such taxpayers to determine the 
actual value of such assets as of the close of the year 
upon which the return is made. No taxpayer is likely 
to over-value such assets, but what basis can be used 
that will not be a controversial one? In several in- 
stances the state has taken exception to the values set 
by taxpayers and has requested additional data or has 
made an arbitrary valuation of its own. 

During the early 1940s many states did not enact 
laws or recognize by regulations the accelerated amorti- 
zation provisions of the federal law. A review of the 
state franchise and income tax laws should be made for 
each state in which the taxpayer is engaged in business. 
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Unshackled Industry Advisers Small Business Gets Share 


Members of industry advisory committees can breathe a 


® 
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little easier now . . . Small business will get consideration in 


the rearmament program 


IF YOU’RE a member of an industry 
advisory committee of the National 
Production Authority or any of any 
other agency set up under the De- 
fense Production Act, you'll be ex- 
empt from prosecution under the 
antitrust laws as long as you keep 
your nose clean. You are in the clear 
when you attend meetings called by 
the government, presided over by a 
government employee, enter into 
agreements at the request of the 
government and, in general, comply 
with orders of the government. You'll 
get in trouble, though, if you enter 
agreements with others in your in- 
dustry independently. The Justice De- 
partment is prepared to extend ex- 
emption to industry committees that 
carry out an allocation task or enter 
into some other agreement at the 
specific request of the NPA admin- 
istrator; in such cases the plan must 
be approved in advance by the at- 
torney general. NPA is taking steps 
to acquaint its various industry ad- 
vicory committees with the details of 
the Justice Department’s ruling. 


Small Business’ Welfare... 


To insure full consideration for the 
welfare of small business in the ex- 
panding rearmament program, the 
National Security Resources Board 
created in its Production Office a 
Small Business Planning unit. In 
charge is B. K. Slaughter, transferred 
from the Commerce Department to 
fill this new berth. Mr. Slaughter has 
had wide experience in the govern- 
ment in relation to small business, 
first with the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. and _ subsequently with the 
Commerce Department. 


Steel Without Manganese? ... 


Can steel with satisfactory rolling 
characteristics be produced with a 
minimum manganese content—or 
without any manganese at all? That 
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is an important defense problem on 
which the Bureau of Mines is work- 
ing at its Albany, Ore., experiment 
station. If results are as hoped, pres- 
ent fears of a manganese shortage 
will prove groundless. The bureau 
wants to show that red shortness can 
be avoided without using manganese 
simply by cutting down on the sul- 
phur content. Satisfactory forging 
characteristics already have been 
demonstrated with small heats of 
low-sulphur, low-manganese content. 
Using special melting methods, the 
bureau produced this steel with sul- 
phur content of 0.001 per cent and 
with the sum of the silicon, manga- 
nese, carbon, phosphorus and sulphur 
less than 0.008 per cent. The man- 
ganese trace came from the ore 
as no manganese was charged in the 
furnace. Rolling characteristics of 
such material are to be studied later 
on with a laboratory-size rolling mill 
to be built and installed by the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 


Ona Laboratory Scale... 


“A complete steel plant on a lab- 
oratory scale.” That’s how Dr. E, A. 
Gaugler, chief, Magnetics Division, 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White 
Oak, Md., describes facilities he is 
installing in a fine new building. Its 
purpose is to design and work out 
production methods for magnetic am- 
plifiers to be made by the Magnetics 
Division or by outside contractors. 
Raw materials will be nickel, iron and 
cobalt, and the plant will be com- 
plete with melting, rolling and heat 
treating equipment. 

Most notable unit will be a small 
Sendzimir planetary mill built by 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., the second such mill to be 
made. In one pass it will reduce a 
l-inch slab to 0.03-inch, thus avoid- 
ing contamination incident to repeat- 
ed heatings. Material in this mill is 
rolled under high compression, mak- 
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Pint-Sized Stee! Plant 


ing for greater strength in the fin. 


ished product. 

The cold-rolling unit will be another 
small Senzimir mill, also built bj 
Waterbury Farrel, capable of rolling 
100 to 200 pounds of thin strip, de- 
pending on gage, per 8-hour day 
Melting under controlled conditions 
will be done in high-vacuum indue- 
tion furnaces and in controlled-at- 
mosphere furnaces. 


MacArthur's SCAP ... 

Ferrous scrap again is going from 
the United States to Japan—but not 
in the quantities which led to con- 
gressional investigations after Pearl 
Harbor. A license validated by the 
Office of International Trade permits 
1000 tons to be exported to Japan. 
Application for the license had the 
OK of General MacArthur’s SCAP 


Interested in Foreign Trade... 

Companies interested in foreign 
trade will soon have available the 
first of a series of booklets telling 
how to do business with the so-called 
“underdeveloped countries.” They will 
tell about business laws and customs 
import barriers, exchange rates, pol- 
icy toward importers and foreign in- 
vestors, business opportunities, etc. 
and the type of treaty in force with 
the United States. First booklets wil! 
deal with Turkey and Liberia, and 
will be followed soon by others on 
Indochina, Siam, Korea, the Philip- 
pines and, later, on the various Latin 
American countries. 

The booklets will describe a meth- 
od employed to great advantage by 
some leading American companies. 

> 


‘Chromium’ Preprint... 


Now available from the Superil 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, # 
5 cents per copy, is a preprint of the 
“Chromium” chapter of the Bureau 
of Mines Minerals Yearbook for 1949 
Specially valuable features are the 
statistics showing domestic produc: 
tion, imports and prices. 
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(anadian Heavy Goods Markets Go British 


A race is on between the West Ger- 
man government’s Ministry of Eco- 











STEE! 
“s nomics and the Steel Custodians ap- 
Canada’s shortage of U. S. dollars gives an impetus Pointed by the Allies to finish plans 
oss * for the reorganization of heavy in- 
to British capital goods sales that have soared toan annual  aictrics. The ministry has submitted 
i rate of $27.3 million, an alltime high a plan to the Allied High Commis- 
t sion which would create 23 German 
AMERICAN capital goods producers 9 inches, is the largest in Great coal mining companies and 26 steel 
will have a battle to regain Canadian Britain and is rated to produce 1000 ‘firms. Only ten of the latter have 
= markets when the Dominion lifts its tons of basic iron per day. It is one been laid out definitely, and negotia- 
import restrictions on U. S. equip- of a group of facilities that will sup- tions are proceeding regarding the 
ment, probably next Jan, 2. ply hot metal to the steel plant at setup of the others. The Ministry of 
British capital goods manufactur- the Abbey works where the largest Economics says no nationalization 
ers have made inroads into the Cana- hot strip mill in Europe is now being will occur, unless the German parlia- 
dian markets because of the restric- _ installed. ment should reverse itself. 
am tions and because of American pro- 
see ETM. Preocempation with domestic Not Accepting U.S. Orders French Steel Output at Peak 
by eas a a zy West German steel producers have French steel ingot production 
lling ital scare na <p opt agent order backlogs up to their chins and reached an alltime record of 937,000 
a ir nk dake thle. veer é $27.3 are no longer accepting business from net tons in October, compared with 
day million, an alltime high. eile ie the U. 8. Capital equipment makers a monthly average in 1929 of 890,000 
‘ne si AE Mieeidin, canitel. goods have a little idle capacity, but they tons. Pig iron output in the month 
ee ccciEe i eMielie Jet tie Snccanen have never had much dealing with was 815,000 tons, compared with the 
leat np ' the U. S. Many of their overseas monthly average in 1949 of 765,000 
in the number of machine tool man- contracts are now with Australian, tons and 944,000 tons in 1929. Ex- 
ufacturers from 123 in 1935 to about Indonesian, Pakistanian and Indian port prices are going up on steel, but 
260 in Ege Physical output is now buyers. slowly. 
wet ee ae anes tn Exporters are worried about rising A boon to the French steel indus- 
a ail tees hae aon tee steel prices. German coal prices will try _will be development of ore de- 
not the National ripe aa Tool Builders’ reas, and —_ will boost coke quota- posits at Konakry in French Guinea, 
e- hematite Cleveland Tote) U a tions by $1.20 to $1.44 per ton. Iron West Africa. The ore has an iron con- 
cer “ile ny Pepi a ak ee and steel scrap has jumped 15 per tent of about 51 per cent. Reserves 
th wie ahaa cant ahove the pre- cent in cost, as will Swedish iron ore are estimated at 2.2 billion tons, 
bite salt ol Pp ier ee All that means rolling Some £50,000 tons of ore will be 
san “ee . mer mill product prices must go up at exported in 1952 when materials han- 
the ieee sees rey mages least $2.85 per ton soon. That, in- dling and harbor facilities are mod- 
AP quest, made when the Canada-U S cidentally, will remove the price dif- ernized. Exports will be up to 1.2 
all mebiliestion pact es ferential between German and French million tons in 1952 and then to 3 
idk te Wadiiaetion satty in tl steel and will help overcome one million tons in the following years 
‘ vember. Wk muliael date a Rael best stumbling block in negotiations on ARmoug most of the ore will go to 
sign of Mais taint heen, net. but the Schuman plan. Europe, the U. S. may get some. 
the it probably will be Jan. 2, the same 
ling day on which remaining restrictions 
lied on consumer goods imports will be 
_ withdrawn, But capital goods con- 
ms trols may be continued until Mar. 
pol 31 to give Canada’s Trade Depart- 
in- ment more time to reorganize the 
"tc. J capital goods control branch and pos- 
ion | Sibly turn it into a priorities divi- 
will J sion. Such a division would be linked 
and with its counterpart in the U. S. to 
on deal with allocations and priorities 
lip of materials needed in defense pro- 
atin + duction, 
oth- e 
* & U.K. Textile Machinery Sales Up 
_ Leading the pack in Britain’s cap- 
| ital goods equipment sales to North 
America is textile machinery. Ex- 
ports to the U. S. are higher than 
rin- ‘o Canada and represent one-third of 
ent | all British machinery sales in the Ze 
? United States. ae , z 
the Beste. U. K. exports in coming re Pf - oA NEA 
eau - ; will be the greater availability DOLLAR EARNERS: These three 13,000-ton liners are being constructed with | 
ns ! dike, u a ps seo The new No.2 ~— Marshall Plan Aid in Trieste shipyards. Their construction provided jobs for 
ae e Steel Co. of Wales, at 6000 workers and an almost equal number of local artisans. When completed 
uc sams n, was just blown in. The unit, the vessels will give jobs to many unemployed Trieste sailors. The ships will 
‘ns a hearth diameter of 25 feet, also be valuable earners of foreign currency 
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EYE TO THE FUTURE: One of the many things that Republic Steel Corp.'s big 


expans on is going to mean is more hot and cold-rolled strip. Here is an aerial 

view of the 98-inch hot and cold strip mills and an artist's conception of the new 

structures to be added. The decision to expand in the Cleveland district was 

based on the confidence Republic has in the future of ore supplies from taconite 

materials in the Lake Superior region and the shipment of Labrador-Quebec 
ore into Cleveland 


Nine Stacks To Augment lron Capacity 


Blast furnace capacity to be increased 3.6 million tons to 
75.2 million total. Will help solve metallics problem in steel 
expansion programs now unfolding 


NINE blast furnaces are under con- 
struction, on order or will be placed 
soon to provide 3.6 million tons of 
ironmaking capacity for the nation- 
al steel expansion program. When 
they are completed, the industry will 
be able to produce 76.2 million tons 
of pig iron annually, or 19 million 
tons more than at the start of World 
War I. 

This additional blast furnace ca- 
pacity will help solve the problem of 
metallics for the larger integrated 
steel companies. The smaller non- 
integrated cold metal shops still have 
a problem in obtaining pig iron and 
find it necessary to move slowly in 
adding steelmaking furnaces. A half 
dozen of the larger companies are 
accounting for the bulk of the cur- 
rent expansion program. 

The New Stacks—The nine blast 
furnaces include two for U. S. Steel’s 
new tidewater plant at Morrisville, 
Pa., and one each for Crucible at 
Midland, Pa., Republic at Oleveland, 
Jones & Laughlin at Cleveland, Arm- 
co at Middletown, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube at Indiana Harbor, Great 
Lakes at Ecorse and one still in the 
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talking stage for an undisclosed lo- 
cation in the West. 

And the Open Hearths—Jones & 
Laughlin got off to a head start on 
its big expansion program at South- 
side Works in Pittsburgh by letting 
contracts for six 250-ton open-hearth 
furnaces last spring which will be 
making steel in 1951. Under the 
government speed-up, five more are 
being added for a total of 2 million 
tons. Other big programs include 
six furnaces with capacity of 1 mil- 
lion tons each for U. S. Steel at 
Morrisville and Sheet & Tube at In- 
diana Harbor. Inland is adding four 
furnaces with capacity of 750,000 
tons; Republic four with capacity of 
672,000 tons at Cleveland. 

Armco tapped steel from its new 
592,000-ton open-hearth shop at 
Middletown in the record time of 
three days less than one year as part 
of its current program calling for a 
total of 1,017,000 tons. Armco start- 
ed construction in 1949 when there 
was less pressure for materials and 
equipment. Construction now takes 
about 15 months. 

Another Weirton Giant — Weirton 





is building another 500-to 


Open. 
hearth at its Weirton plan: ia 
will produce 225,000 tons a ually 
An eighth furnace, 200 tons, wil! », 
in at Kaiser’s Fontana plant. 

Remainder of the 9.4 million to 
program scheduled for coi pletion 
Dec. 31, 1952 will be effected mog. 


ly through furnace enlargements an; 
increased use of hot metal. Ty 
industry now is feverishly working 
on plans which would further boog 
capacity above the present projecta 
110 million tons. Significantly, ; 
million tons very well could go t 
the growing Southwest. 

By 1975: 150 Million — Indicatiy, 
of the industry’s thinking is the state 
ment by Charles R. Hook, Arma 
chairman, before the New York Stat: 
Chamber of Commerce in New York 
“T’ll venture to say that on th 
drawing boards of steel plant engi. 
neering departments today ar 
sketches which represent manage. 
ment’s dreams of expansion projects 
far in excess of the approximate) 
10 million tons currently announced 

. capacity may well be as much a 
150 million tons by 1975.” 

Costs and Shortages—Both short 
ages of materials and high costs ar 
plaguing steelmakers in_ planning 
ahead. Steelmaking capacity costs 
about $300 a ton, against $120 in 
World War II and $75 prewar. One 
new plant for beneficiating 1 million 
tons of ore annually from taconite 
costs $25 million. 

Blast furnaces cost $35 million 5 
piece, posing an especially difficull 
problem for smaller shops faced with 
high scrap costs and the inability t 
finance such big undertakings ever 
with government help. 

Four tons out of the available sup 
ply go into construction of each 1) 
tons of new capacity. About 3 mi! 
lion tons of cast iron ingot molds ar 
needed to pour 100 million tons 
steel ingots but, of course, thes 
molds later can be charged as scrap 


Republic's Expansion 


WHEN REPUBLIC Steel Corp.'s $75 
million steelmaking expansion pre 
gram is complete—early in 1952- 
it will push the Cleveland district’ 
steelmaking capacity over 5% mi 
lion tons per year, providing about 5% 
per cent of the nation’s steel. Tit 
program will add 672,000 net tom 
of steel ingot capacity per year t 
Republic’s Cleveland plant, That * 
in addition to 180,000 tons resultiné 
from an expansion of an open-heart! 
plant nearing completion. Preset 
steelmaking furnaces have an 4 
nual capacity of 1,937,000 tons. Al 
nual capacity after completion of the 
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$75 million program will be 2,609,000 
net tous. Annual capacity of U. S. 
Steel's National Tube Co. at Lorain, 





ually 

vill gp EO, is 2,250,000 net tons; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. can produce 

N ton [ee 945,000 net tons at Cleveland. 

etion Losing No Time—Republic already 


most. He awarded Koppers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
ia contract—well in excess of $30 
The / million—to build a complete coke 
‘oven plant to house 126 coke ovens. 
boost : Koppers’ Engineering & Construction 
jectai J Division will build the coke plant 
tly, ) IE which will consist of two 63-oven bat- 
SO to MR teries. 
| Koppers’ wholly owned subsidiary 
icative J Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, will 
stata [EP build the steelmaking facilities, four 
Armco : 275-ton open-hearth furnaces. They 
State JE should be in operation by January, 
York: J 1952. 
n the [F Republic’s other major facilities in- 
engi. JF clude: A 1400-ton blast furnace and 
- an [BE the necessary steam-generating and 
nage. [FP blowing equipment; new soaking pits, 
ojects J replacing and supplementing capacity 
rately of the present eight blocks to pro- 
unced vide for the necessary reheating of 
ich as ingots; improvements to the present 
32-inch blooming mill to facilitate 
short- rolling of slabs; a new 72-inch tan- 
S$ are dem cold reducing mill for produc- 
nning tion of additional cold-rolled sheets; 
costs major changes and additions for 
0 in heating, annealing, pickling and 
One other processing for production of 
illion sheets and strip. 
onitt # Where It Started From — C. M. 
White, Republic’s president, says part 
ons @ of the program includes acquisition 
ficull 7 of the No, 5 blast furnace and the 
with Reconstruction Finance Corp. coke 
ty t J plant that Republic has been operat- 
eve: #@® mg through sub-lease from Kaiser- 
| Frazer Corp. Those facilities were 
su> @ uilt and operated by Republic for 
h 1) @ the government during the war. 


mi: [ Kaiser-Frazer exercised an option in 
sare J ‘ts lease to purchase the facilities 
s a) #% from the government and resold the 


hes # coke plant and blast furnace to Re- 
orap q public, 
_ Right now Republic is operating in 
_ (ts Cleveland district plant five blast 
| furnaces, 15 open-hearth furnaces and 
' five batteries of coke ovens totaling 
279 ovens. 
pre | What It All Means—The expansion 
| will provide jobs for 800 more men; 
ict’ HE the added payroll will come to about 
mi: @ $33 million. To supply Republic’s 
py E present Cleveland facilities it takes 
| the equivalent of 225 shiploads in an 
| average size lake ore carrier—2% 
' million tons of iron ore—per year; ad- 
t ditional ore requirements will be about 
ting 1 million tons. Coal requirements in 


satan 








os ' the past have been 2 million tons 
et ) Per year at peak operation; new fa- 
a & cilities will require an additional mil- 
od i lion tons, an amount equivalent to 
: 154 ainloads, each a mile long. 
i 
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Growing Southwest 


Armco’s Sheffield Steel Corp. 
In Houston now has a 72,000- 
ton monthly capacity 


ONLY A FEW miles from down- 
town Houston on a_ deep-water 
channel leading to the Gulf, Armco 
Steel Corp.’s wholly-owned Sheffield 
Steel Corp. is rapidly expanding 
along with the virile and growing 
Southwest. Now, Sheffield can sell 
nearby all the steel it can make but 
it has a weather-eye open for future 
markets abroad. 

The original plant, designed to 
operate all-scrap, went into operation 
Shortly after Pearl Harbor. The 
government financed cake ovens and 
a blast furnace, making the plant 
completely integrated, and Sheffield 
took over in 1948. 

On Jan. 1, 1950, an eighth open 
hearth went into production, increas- 
ing capacity from 63,000 to 72,000 
tons per month; a 75-ton electric 
furnace is under way that will add 
another 12,500 tons per month. That 
furnace will be used for making car- 
bon steels but could readily be 
switched to alloy. 

Right Next Door—A new 116-inch 
plate mill went into operation Aug. 
15 and a 130-inch plate mill now is 
being erected, primarily to make 
pipe skelp for the new A. O. Smith 
Corp. of Texas plant next door, in 
which Sheffield has a half interest. 


. 


“a ‘¢ : a | Ve 


GAS FOR STEEL: This slab reheating furnace is an example of the way Sheffield 





The present 6-stand 14-inch mer 
chant bar mill is being expanded by 
adding seven more mill stands that 
will be ready about Jan, 1. The mill 
will provide relief for the 17-stand 
continuous rod mill which then can 
be confined to production of rods for 
the wire mill. 

After completion of the new facili- 
ties, Sheffield will be able to make 
these tonnages of finished steel per 
month: Pates for pipe, 40,000 tons; 
customer plates, 5000 tons; struc- 
turals, 5000 tons; plain, galvanized 
and barbed wire, nails and fencing, 
6000 tons; bars, mesh and merchant 
mill products, 14,000 tons. 

Rubber-Neck Wagon—F. Ray Mc- 
Farland, division manager, who has 
supervised construction from the 
Start, also has the chore of showing 
local Texans something about big- 
time steel operations. For school 
teachers this month, he converted a 
railroad flat car into a ‘‘rubber-neck’”’ 
wagon decked out in fancy colors and 
ran it around the plant. 

Line pipe production at A. O 
Smith Corp. of Texas plant is up to 
70 cars a day and E. L. Evenson, 
plant manager, is setting up a goal 
of 100 cars daily—2200 tons of steel. 
Biggest order is for 388,938 tons of 
30-inch transmission line for carry- 
ing natural gas 996 miles from Texas 
to Chicago. Shipments, scheduled for 
completion July 31, are being made 
to Illinois, Arkansas and Texas. The 
line is flash welded from 0.344-inch 
plate in 40-foot lengths. 





Steel of Houston makes use of the enormous supplies of gas close at hand. 

A slab has just emerged from the furnace and is on its way for conversion into 

plate. In open-hearth furnaces Sheffield uses gas and fuel oil on a 50-50 basis. 
Texas, incidentally, has 55 per cent of the nation’s gas reserves 
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INER GRAIN STRUCTURE 


/ 
GREAT iMPACT TOUGHNESS 


HIGH STRENGTH 


GUE RESISTANCE 


HIGH FATI 
MABILITY 


/ 
GOOD FOR 


[ 
EXCELLENT WELDABILITY 
HIGH CORROSION RESISTANCE 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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By a The ALLEN 
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Mirrors of Motordom 





SL RRRRIRNRRRN INE 
TESS 


Detroit has plenty of tricks up its collective sleeve when it 
comes to getting materials to keep the production lines flow- 


ing, so don’t sell it short 


DETROIT 
DON’T sell the auto industry short 
iwhen it comes to keeping production 
‘humping despite high hurdles along 


Fthe materials procurement path, Its 
S buyers, follow-up men and other spe- 


cialists in keeping the stuff moving 


to the assembly line are about as ex- 


pert as they come. And backing 
them up is a list of connections 


throughout the world that seem con- 
F tinually to be coming up with ideas 
fon some cagey way to buy where 


there is apparently nothing for sale. 

At the onset of the last war, when 
materials began to get tough, this 
procurement and engineering expert- 
ness was Widely demonstrated. In- 
numerable switches were being made 
regularly—one steel to another, plat- 
ing to paint, aluminum to steel, cad- 
mium to zinc and so on down the 
line. 

Finally, when automobile produc- 
tion was forcibly exterminated in 
1942, the job was finished, at least 
until 1945 when it started all over 
again because of difficulties in get- 
ting the flow of desired materials and 
parts turned on again. 

Like Hotcakes—-Many new car buy- 


fers, it will be recalled, drove their 


1946 models with wood bumpers for 
Speed- 
ometers were missing and many sub- 


| stitute parts were still in production. 
| The heat was not long on suppliers 


until the deficiencies were corrected, 
but in the interim cars were being 
built and were being sold like hot- 
cakes. 

Some observers who have been ex- 
posed to today’s atmosphere in Wash- 
ington are coming back with dire 
predictions of how tough it is going 
to be after the first of next year, or 
possibly after the first half of next 
year, to keep on turning out passen- 


| ger cars and trucks in the face of 


sharp cuts in steel, copper, aluminum, 
zinc, lead, tin or what have you. 
They don’t scare Detroit where there 


| 8re plenty of tricks up sleeves when 


the pressure is on. If the market for 
cars continues hot, or at least med- 
ium warm, the car builders will find 
some way to satisfy the demand, even 
if quality does have to suffer a little. 
Spell It Out—All they want Wash- 
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Auto Truck Output 


U. S. and Canada 
1950 1949 


January . 609,882 445,092 
February ... 505,593 443,734 
March . 610,678 543,711 
MOT in is 585,705 569,728 
MAY oo peu: 721,161 508,101 
June ....... 897,864 523,689 
Six Months 3,941,883 3,034,055 
Fag 2 se. 746,771 604,351 
August ..... $42,304 678,092 
September .. 760,808 657,073 
October 804,553* 601,021 
November .. 474,731 
December .. 384,318 
Total . 6,533,641 
Weekly Estimates 
Week Ended 1950 1949 
Nov. 4 . .. 177,096 116,699 
Nov. 11 .... 161,113 114,856 
Nov. 18 .... 122,498 115,152 
Nov. 25 .... 120,000 76,026 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary. 


ington to do is to spell out the defense 
requirements: How many tanks? 
How many guns? How many trucks? 
How much ammuniticn? Who should 
make them? How soon? Then, 
keeping within the limits of open- 
market materials available, the cars 
and trucks will be built concurrently. 


Maybe Chiang-Kai-Shek has a few 
more bags of nickel coins he would 
like to sell for melting down into 
plating anodes. Maybe there is some 
nickel kicking around in Norway. 
Maybe the Belgians, or the French, 
or the West Germans, have some steel 
they would like to peddle. Maybe 
there are some untapped sources for 
materials in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, South America. If the answers 
are yes, the auto plant buyers will 
not be wasting time doing something 
about it. 


Allout Production Push Over? 


This is not to infer any continued 
outpouring of motor vehicles at the 
clip of the past June-October period 
which was something the industry 
itself never believed possible of at- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 





tainment, Even the confirmed op- 
timists of a few years back never 
talked anything better than a 7.5 
million car year, and here we’ve been 
going at an 8 million rate for six 
months or more. The allout push 
for production now seems to have 
run its course, and December and 
January are likely to level off at 
around 500,000 cars and trucks, U. S. 
and Canada. Even that may take 
some scrounging for tight materials, 
but if the expected demand for 1951 
models materializes the manufactur- 
ers will keep them rolling to dealers. 


Part of the current sag in produc- 
tion is explained by model change- 
overs at some GM divisions, all of 
short duration. Pontiac, for example, 
expected to be shipping new models 
from its Pontiac plant early last 
week, and branch assembly plants 
were to start Wednesday. Field stocks 
of the previous model were well dis- 
tributed and not large, so dealers 
generally have no carryover problem. 
Public introduction of the ’51 job will 
be deferred until Dec. 11 and by that 
time all old inventories should be 
cleared from sales floors. Prices will 
be disclosed at that time, and H. J. 
Klinger, Pontiac general manager 
for his own part thinks “there should 
be some increase.” 

Chevrolet unveiled its new stuff 
for the press last Monday but will 
make no public announcement for 
several weeks. Runout of 1950 pas- 
senger car models was at a furious 
pace of practically 6500 a day and 
the switch to the new design was 
made with a minimum of delay, for 
one reason because of the relatively 
few changes involved. Output so far 
this year, until the changeover, came 
close to 1.4 million, not counting an 
additional 450,000 trucks, and knock- 
ing all old records for a loop. 


Needed: A Penchant for Names 


Christening of a new automatic 
transmission, like naming the new 
baby, is usually a hectic family af- 
fair. Everybody has a suggestion: 
The advertising department will come 
up with something fancy like Flexi- 
tork. The engineering department 
says that’s silly; just call it a plain 
automatic transmission. The sales de- 
partment says no, you’ve got to have 
a fancy handle to sell these things. 
The president says he always took 
a fancy to Nancymatic because that 
is his daughter’s name. So all the 
names are put on slips of paper and 






















dumped on a table. Then a commit- 
tee. representing all departments of 
the company, sifts through them to 
make a selection. When the final 
choice is made, everybody groans and 
says it’s a stinker, each one object- 
ing because his brainwave was not 
accepted. 


Whether exactly this procedure 
was followed in naming the new 
Ford transmission we do not profess 
to know. The approved name—Fordo- 
matic Drive—does not suggest its 
originator stayed awake nights think- 
ing it up. Similarly, Mercury’s choice 
of Mercomatic as its identification 
of the same transmission rates no 
encomiums for originality. The an- 
swer probably is that the esoteric 
was ruled out in favor of the earthy, 
the corn in favor of the bread and 
butter. 

Whatever ¢he name, the proof is 
in the performance, and if years of 
the most grueling kinds of tests mean 
anything then the new Ford and 
Mercury transmission will become the 
next thing to standard. Peculiarly 
enough a Mercury buyer, not in De- 
troit, reports that the salesman with 
whom he did business made a de- 
termined effort to “unsell” him on 
buying the transmission (probably 
because he had no cars in stock so 
equipped). 


Soft Seats and Hardtops 


Dual-spinner grilles (just a single 
spinner in 1950) and a wider, longer 
wraparound bumper are calculated to 
give a more massive appearance to 
the front ends of 1951 Ford models 
which hit the showrooms last week. 
Parking lights are restyled and larg- 
er chrome headlamp rims extend be- 
yond the lenses. Added chrome and 
new, larger tail lamps snap up rear- 
end appearance of deluxe models. 
Some chrome decoration has been re- 
moved from the standard models in 
the attempt to balance the additional 
brightwork on the higher-priced 
series. On horizontal radiator grille 
bars, chrome plate is stopped off 
about half way and the rear por- 
tion finished in “argent,” a paint with 
aluminum powder pigment. 

Designers’ touches are reflected in 
new instrument panels with what 
ts called a “Chanalited” instrument 
cluster. The speedometer pointer has 
a glowing ring which encircles and 
illuminates the figure showing the 
speed. Control knobs on the panel 
are mounted in depressed cups, each 
individually lighted. Key starting is 
provided by a new ignition switch 
which incorporates starter control. 
A key release lock has been installed 
om the counterbalanced rear deck lids. 

The Cushion Effect—Softer ride is 
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claimed to result from suspension 
improvements and automatic ride 
controls. A new control valve is used 
in the hydraulic shock absorbers to 
adjust the cushioning effect through 
a wide temperature range; the com- 
bination of new tension-type rear 
springs and a softer front spring 
rate maintains proper balance be- 
tween the front and rear suspension 
for a level road on all types of road 
surfaces. 

Ford has developed a “hardtop” 
model, tentatively called the Victoria 
for the want of a better name to 
identify this type of ‘body, which 
has spread through most of the in- 
dustry. Basically the same as the 
General Motors and Chrysler versions, 
it has a number of distinctive decora- 
tive touches to differentiate it. Pro- 
duction on this model will not be un- 
der way before January, so there will 
be no announcement or promotion 
until assemblies can be started. 


Continuing in the Ford line are 
the convertible and Crestliner, along 
with coupes, two-doors and four- 
doors. All except the first two may 
be had with either V-8 or 6-cylinder 
engine. 

It’s a pretty good bet that Ford 
will push its six engine a little harder 
than in the past, for one reason be- 
cause of the competitive angle with 
Chevrolet and another because of the 
upcoming brand new six to be built 
in the vast Cleveland motor plant 
and foundry, steelwork for which is 
now pretty well in place, Delays 
have plagued the erection of this im- 
portant new facility, but it is hoped 
to have operations functioning in time 
for the 1952 models. 


ers 
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The Color Question 


Speaking of names agai iit, 
restraint is shown in drean ing y 
appellations for the various cvlors 9; 
fered on passenger cars, They hay, 
come a long way from the day wher 
Henry Ford made his now-trite » 
mark: Give ’em any color they wap; 
as long as it is black. Thus, ney 
on the Ford line for 1951 are Cor 
Flame red, Alpine blue, Culver bly 
Sea Island green, Greenbrier metal]; 
and Mexacalli maroon (Mexicali Rog 
would certainly detest that lag 
one). 

Introduction of the Fordomati 
torque-converter transmission, along 
with two engines, gives prospectiy 
buyers six power combinations t; 
choose from, inasmuch as convention. 
al synchromesh, either with or witb. 
out overdrive, continues to be avai). 
able. 


Nash and Packard May Resume 


Settlement of the American Meta 
Products Co. “eatdown” strike should 
permit Nash and Packard to resume 
assemblies this week, although Nash 
had removed its toots from the sup. 
plier’s plant under a writ of replevin 
and has not revealed whether it wil 
return them or have the parts made 
elsewhere. 

Three automakers, Ford, Studebak- 
er, Kaiser-Frazer, also purchased parts 
from American Metal Products. The; 
were not affected as seriously b 
the tieup as were Packard and Nash 
K-F of course having cut off its sec- 
ond shift to change equipment for 
increased production of the Henry J 





FORD FOR ‘51 


Fordomatic Drive... . 


no Mexicali Rose but Mexacalli Maroon 
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There’s no testimonial 
like a re-order... 


MANUFACTURERS ARE RE-ORDERING NEW BRITAIN AUTOMATICS BECAUSE THEY ARE SATISFIED WITH 
THE MAIN FEATURES WHICH MAKE AN AUTOMATIC PAY OFF: 


@ Ease and safety of operation 

@ Minimum down-time for repair 

@ Minimum down-time for set-up and change-over 
@ Flexibility of tooling 


@ Elimination of second operations 
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Lon 8 teense Machine Tool Indexes New orders for machine tools con. 
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oe Lh toncharmentttninioe Jan. .. aoe 99.7 87.0 52.4 68.8 in October. The National Machin« 
Sn kee ae 89.2 80.9 56.1 70.3 ilders’ iation’s new 
co... gee eee: ee Tool Builde rs’ Association’s new or- 
ee Apr. Ten Re 38.8 70.1 61.6 74.7 | ders index moved up to 290.5 from 
a: c6eken ae B. 4 63.7 82.5 72.8 : : ; 
weg Te geass . June ....... 126.2 536 91.9 79.0 280.6 in August. Foreign orders, in- 
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CONSTRUCTION VALUATION 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








DURABLE GOODS ORDERS, SALES 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





























Employ., Steel ....Nov.20 Indus. Produc. 
| Fab. Struc. Steel. ..Nov.6 BEUOOES ois vn svann 
Fdry. Equip. Orders. Nov.6 Malleable Iron .... 
Freight Cars ......Nov.20 Price Indexes ..... 
' Furnaces, Indus. ..Nov.20 Pump Orders ..... 
| Furnaces, W. Air ..Nov.20 Purchasing Power . 
i Gear Sales és we we Mee Radio, TV ee 
| oo fy rere Oct.30 Ranges, Elec. 
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Construction Valuation 
(37 States)-—In Millions of Dollars 


Total Building 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan, ... 730.9 483.0 578.8 381.0 
Feb. ... 779.5 568.5 627.0 415.0 
Mar. 1,300.2 747.6 1,075.3 579.2 
Apr. 1,350.5 842.6 1,123.5 620.2 
May 1,347.6 880.3 1,083.0 666.9 
June 1,345.5 945.7 1,072.0 706.7 
July 1,420.2 943.6 1,162.2 690.9 
Aug. ... 1,548.9 905.7 1,295.1 671.5 
Sept. 1,286.5 1,093.7 1,048.3 870.6 
Oct. 1,135.8 1,061.8 956.7 857.8 
Je cone | ae isue, ow 
DOC. +s ~—< 0 eo 722.2 
Tetel .. .-+-10,359.3 7,883.3 


F. W. Dodge Corp. 
a 


Durable Goods Orders, Sales 


In Millions of Dollars 


New Orders Sales* 
1950 1949 1950 1949 

Jan. .... 8,377 6,706 7,471 7,550 
Feb. 7,513 6,734 7,461 7,757 
Mar, ... 9,075 7,185 8,127 7,805 
ASE. .oce Been Bane 7,956 7,445 
May .... 8,909 5,993 9,089 7,488 
June .... 9,814 6,544 9,030 7,745 
July .... 10,553 6,195° 8,670 7,207 
Aug. ... 13,900 7,407 10,100 7,387 
Sept, ... 11,600 7,634 9,500 7,335 
Oct. ; cece Oeaun rr * | 
a... ase ss oe 7,041 
BO a0 a eee FO 6,960 
* Seasonally adjusted. U. S. Office of 
Business Economics 

..Nov.6 Ranges, Gas Nov.13 
Nov.13 Refrigerators ....... Oct.23 
/Oct.30 Steel Castings ..... Nov.20 
Nov.6 Steel Forgings ....Nov.20 
.Nov.13 Trucks, Elec. Ind. . .Jan.2 
.Oct.2 Vacuum Cleaners ..Nov.6 

..Aug.14 Washers caves see 

. .Oct.30 Water Heaters .....Nov.13 











shipments continued to rise and 
reached 11.6 to 1 at the end of the 
latest month, compared with 9.8 to 1 
a month earlier and 3.8 to 1 at the 
end of October, 1949. 

Association’s indexes are based on 
average monthly shipments in 1945- 
1947 equaling 100. Average annual 
shipments in the base period were 
$355 million. 


Downtrend in Construction 


Construction contract awards in 
the states east of the Rockies moved 
downward in October following 4 
seasonal pattern. Awards for the 
month were $1136 million, 12 per cent 
below September but 7 per cent above 
October, 1949, says F. W. Dodge 
Corp. The ten month total is $12,246 
million and is 45 per cent higher than 
for the same months in 1949. 

Contracts awarded in the first ten 
months this year total 1,115,216,000 
square feet of floor area and top the 
corresponding 1949 figure by 57 pe 
cent. 

October’s residential awards welé 
off only 4 per cent from the Septem 
ber total to $529.9 million. Nonresi- 
dential awards showed a larger dro? 
of 15 per cent to $426.8 million. Both 
categories exceeded totals for Octo 
ber, 1949. Public and private works 
and utilities totaled $179.1 million, 
25 per cent below the September fig- 
ure and 12 per cent less than the 
October, 1949, total. 
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The Business Trend 





Metals shortages are already putting a crimp in civilian 
goods production but after the first of the year there will be 


further cutbacks 


CIVILIAN goods production is get- 
ting more difficult and after the first 
of the year cutbacks will become 
more pronounced. By that time the 
diversion of metals to military and 
essential civilian programs will be 
big enough so that the willingness to 
pay premiums for materials in order 
to keep production lines rolling will 
not be able to fill the gap. 

There is already some falling off 
in civilian goods output, In some 
instances it is merely a reflection of 
easing in demand, in others tighter 
credit terms are having an effect but 
tight supplies are reducing outturn 
in appliances and automotive in- 
dustries despite demand being main- 
tained. 

In the week ended Nov. 18 STEEL’s 
industrial production index reflected 
this enforced slowdown and dropped 
11 points to a preliminary 203 per 
cent of the 1936-1939 average. Al- 
though output is more than double 
the base period it is the lowest point 
for the index since the week ended 
Sept. 9 when production was down 


because of a holiday. A year ago 
the nation was recovering from the 
steel strike. 


Big Drop in Autos... 


Passenger car and truck output 
declined sharply to 122,498 units in 
the week ended Nov. 18 from 161,009 
in the preceding week and accounted 
for almost all the drop in the index. 
Only Chrysler among the industry’s 
Big Three kept its output at a normal 
pace. General Motors had two divi- 
sions down for model changeovers 
and Ford produced at half speed. 
Among the independents Nash and 
Packard were down because of a 
supplier's strike and the others battled 
components’ shortages. Last week 
many builders scheduled Friday work 
but absenteeism following a holiday 
never permits full output to be re- 
alized. Although 1950 will be a rec- 
ord year for the automotive industry, 
November and December totals will 
not reach earlier estimates. Only 
General Motors among the industry’s 


giants appears able to meet Novem- 
ber and December plans and this may 
be at the cost of operations early 
next year. 


Lofty Steel Rate... 

Steelmaking furnace 
above rated capacity are becoming 
commonplace. Last week steel mills 
operated at about the same pace as 
in the week ended Nov. 18 when the 
rate was 102.5 per cent. Not only 
are operations maintained at a high 
rate but new capacity additions are 
announced almost weekly. Expan- 
sion is not being confined to one seg- 
ment of the industry but is going 
across the board from development 
of ore deposits to addition of finish- 
ing facilities. The steel industry is 
plowing back its profits into sizable 
improvements. 


operations 


Coal Output Steady... 


Maintenance of bituminous coal 
mining operations at a weekly aver- 
age slightly in excess of 11 million 
net tons has pushed the aggregate for 
the year through Nov. 11 to 432.6 
million tons, compared with 363.7 
million tons in the corresponding 
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71950 weekly capacity is 1,926,803 net tons. 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)? 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
hs scape Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 
DUSTRY | Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 


122,498 


1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons. {Preliminary 


102.5 103.0 102.0 56.0 
6,570 6,574 6,503 5,644 
1,833 1,896 1,917 1,197 
5,920f 5,910 5,902 5,211 
$214.9 $101.9 $260.7 $217.8 
161,009 188,323 115,152 











3 _ Bond Volume, NYSE 
‘ A " ‘ 9 Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 


~ Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) 845+ 840 891 759 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 150 135 165 183 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t $27,395 $27,388 $27,228 $27,397 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t +8% none +11% —8% 

Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—-millions) $16,319 $13,318 $15,431 $12,928 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $256.7 $256.7 $256.7 $256.9 


(millions) 


$18.5 $16.0 $17.7 $20.6 
8,500 7,827 10,883 7,420 




















io Loans and Investments (billions) + $69.3 $69.2 $68.7 $66.7 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $33,555 $33,555 $33,358 $37,042 
;Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 

STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indext+ 157.76 157.76 157.62 152.52 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index} 239.5 244.9 226.5 169.3 
All Commodities* Le SS eek eer Tid 170.0 168.7 151.6 
Metals and Metal Products} ee gra a 180.1 180.6 179.7 177.8 

ae +Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 11936-1939 —100. 1935-1939 — 100 
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STEEL SHIPMENTS 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 















































METALWORKING EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL PRODUCTION WORKERS — IN THOUSANDS 











y TOTAL OF FIVE 
MAJOR GROUPS 























METALWORKING WAGES 


PRODUCTION WORKERS—CENTS PER HOUR 
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Steel Shipments 


Net Tons 
1950 1949 1948 

Jan, . 5,482,691 5,788,632 5,410,438 
Feb. .. 5,134,780 5,519,938 5,046,115 
Mar. .. 5,723,340 6,305,681 5,978,551 
Apr. . 5,780,453 5,596,786 5,096,161 
May - 6,252,672 5,234,862 5,321,375 
June .. 6,192,438 5,177,259 5.476.774 
July - 5,668,898 4,534,855 5,229,880 
Aug. . 6,326,464 4,918,314 5,329,060 
Sept. . 6,145,354 5,236,196 5,511,474 
Oct. pains ate 935,037 5,952,008 
ee dee cehan 3,296,809 5,732,256 
I 4a" anauaws 5,410,902 6,056,282 


American Iron & Steel Institute 


Metalworking Emptoyment 
Production Workers—Five Major Groups 


Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans. 
1949 Mtls. Prod. inery Mchy. Equip. 
Sept 938 708 935 531 1,017 
Oct, 559 677 922 548 9386 
Nov. 737 666 908 546 898 
Dec. 955 988 929 558 896 
1950 
Jan, 963 698 936 561 978 
Feb 977 699 959 572 872 
Mar 982 709 981 580 S79 
Apr. 1,007 722 1,003 595 899 
May 1,025 742 1,022 605 1,046 
June 1,051 769 1,034 615 1,078 
July 1,053 772 1,031 623 1,075 
Aug. 1,084 813 1,057 658 1,122 
Sept. 1,103 831 1,057 653 = 11,140 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Metalworking Hourly Wages 


Production Workers—Five Major Groups 


Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec, Trans, 
1949 Mtls. Prod. inery Mchy. Equip. 
Sept. 160.7 147.4 153.8 144.7 167.4 
Oct. 155.6 145.9 153.6 143.5 165.6 
Nov, 158.0 145.1 153.8 143.5 166.2 
Dec. 159.7 147.2 154.3 144.6 168.4 
1950 
Jan, 161.5 148.8 154.7 144.3 168.2 
Feb, 160.2 148.1 155.2 144.5 167.7 
Mar, 160.4 148.0 156.0 144.3 167.8 
Apr. 160.9 148.8 156.9 144.6 170.6 
May 161.9 149.5 157.6 145.3 169.8 
June 163.0 151.4 158.3 145.0 172.3 
July 1644.6 152.2 159.3 146.9 172.9 
Aug. 164.0 153.4 160.3 147.1 173.8 
Sept. 167.4 155.9 162.7 149.6 175.8 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 








period last year. In 1949 repeated 
stoppages and three day work-weeks 
kept the total low. This year opera- 
tions have held steady since the strike 
was settled in the spring and stock- 
piles have been built up from the 
low point reached late last winter. 


Electric Power Peak... 


Electric energy distributed by the 
electric light and power industry in 
the week ended Nov. 11 amounted to 
6574 million kwhr and set a new rec- 
ord. The previous record was set in 
the week ended Oct. 28 when the 
total was 6563 million kwhr. New 
records are virtually certain in com- 
ing weeks when domestic require- 
ments which normally increase sharp- 
ly in winter months are added to the 
large industrial consumption. Edison 
Electric Institute reports that elec- 
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tric energy generation in the week 
ended Nov. 11 was 21 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding week in 
1949. 


Prices Rise Sharply... 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
its wholesale price index rose 0.6 
per cent in the week ended Nov. 14 
to 171.1 per cent of the 1926 aver- 
age. The latest index is 0.5 per cent 
above the previous high set in 
August, 1948. A sharp rise in meats 
led a general advance in primary 
market prices. Commodities other 
than food and farm products rose 
slightly from 162.2 to 162.7. STEEL’s 
nonferrous price index for the week 
ended Nov. 18 eased to 239.5 per 
cent of the 1936-1939 average from 
alltime high of 244.9 recorded in the 
preceding week 


FRB Seeks Voluntary (urhs 


Chairman McCabe asks 
to limit loans to rock 
needs of borrowers 


2anks 
ottom 


AN APPEAL for member banks to 
ccreen loans carefully as a sulstitute 
for an immediate increase in reserye 
requirements was made last week by 
federal Reserve Board Chairman 
McCabe. Though his letter to banks 
made no mention of the expected ip. 
crease in reserve requirements it js 
interpreted as indicating a temporary 
postponement of such action. 


Mr. McCabe notes a $5 billion in. 
crease in bank credit from midyear 
to Nov. 15 and says a growth of bank 
credit not balanced by increased pro- 
duction will put added pressure on 
prices, impairing the buying power of 
the dollar and adding to the cost of 
the defense program. He urges banks 
to analyze all loan applications ané 
to advise applicants to hold their bor 
rowing requirements to the lowest 
limits consistent with the rock bot- 
tom needs. Even individually sound 
credits are inflationary if in the ag- 
gregate they add unduly to a growing 
supply of money which in turn com- 
petes for limited supplies of labor 
and materials, the board chairman 
says. 


Housing Starts Slide 


Homebuilding starts in October 
were down 12,000 units or 10 pe 
cent from the September total, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates. 
The latest month’s total was 103,000 
units and was below the 104,300 unit 
volume recorded in October, 1949, 
when housing activity was at a peak 
for that year. 

October was the first month this 
year that new housing volume was 
under the level of the corresponding 
month last year. The bureau states 
it is not possible now to determine 
the effect on housing starts of Regu: 
lation X and related curbs, 


Dwelling unit starts in the first 
ten months totaled 1,209,100 and 
topped the corresponding 1949 total 
by 42 per cent. Public housing was 4 
smaller factor this year than last 4 
tt accounted for 23,000 units, 30 pe 
cent below the 1949 total. 


Big Year for Cleveland Graphite 


Earnings this year will set a new 
record and sales will reach peace 
time peaks for Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., James L, Myers, pres 
dent, and John W. Dixon, vice presr 
dent and treasurer, told the Cleve 
land Society of Security Analysts 
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Earnings for the year will total about 
$4 million or about 10 per cent on 
sales. Previous peak earnings were 
$3,065,394 in 1948; last year the com- 


F pected to reach $40 million, topping 
the pre 


vious peacetime high by about 
39.5 million. Last year sales were al- 


most $29.6 million. 


Like other industrial concerns, 


Cleveland Graphite is currently ham- 
| pered by material shortages. Steel 
' supplies are the primary concern and 
' a similar but less acute situation ex- 
| ists in copper. Nickel supplies are 


also tight. 


How much these shortages will 
hurt the company next year cannot 


' be accurately determined at this time 
| but officials expect volume will be re- 
' duced possibly by 20 per cent. An in- 
| crease in defense business will prob- 
| ably offset some of the loss in civilian 


lines but physical volume is expected 
to be down. There probably will be 
some time lag between the reduction 
in civilian business and a rise in de- 
fense volume. 


Backlog Nearly Doubles 


Unfilled orders at the end of the 
third quarter increased to $9,480,000, 
compared with $4.8 million a year 
ago, reports Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp., San Jose, Calif. <A high 
order rate in the third quarter pushed 
the total to its high level. The com- 
pany is just completing manufacture 
of new citrus juice extractors for the 
juice canners and the juice concen- 
trate manufacturers of Florida, Texas 
and California. Returns from these 
products are expected to add mate- 
rially to the company’s leased ma- 
chinery income in 1951. 

Commenting on future prospects, 
President Paul L. Davies explains 
that a high level of business is ex- 
pected in 1951 for all the company’s 


divisions provided certain critical 


materials such as aluminum, copper, 
steel and benzol are not too greatly 
restricted. 


Sales Estimate Goes Up 


President William Balderston, 
Philco Corp., Philadelphia, says his 
company’s sales estimate this year 
has been revised upward to $335 mil- 
lion from the $300 million reported 
earlier, 

The yearend should see the com- 
pany in the strongest financial posi- 
tion in its history with working cap- 
ital in excess of $40 million. 

Looking ahead he expects a good 
first quarter next year and says that 
Philco’s increasing participation in 
government business will be a big 
factor in figures for 1951’s second 
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half, Mr. Balderston expects govern- 
ment work to be rolling at a high 
figure in the last half of next year. 


Gas Appliances Ride High 


Public demand for gas appliances 
in areas opened up to natural gas 
boosted Servel Inc.’s sales in the fiscal 
year ended Oct. 31 about 50 per cent 
above a year ago, says President W. 
Paul Jones. The Evansville, Ind., 
company makes gas equipment and 
gas appliances. 

Mr. Jones predicts a continued de- 


Freight Car Deliveries Fall 


FREIGHT car deliveries in the next 
four months will be about 20 per 
cent below the estimate made on 
Oct. 1. Deliveries for November- 
February are now estimated at 27,- 
500. <A large expansion in produc- 
tion and insufficient steel are ham- 
pering current output. Even after 
the private carbuilders and railroad- 
owned shops begin getting steel allo- 
cated under the NPA program on 
Jan. 1, components shortages are ex- 
pected to hinder output. 

This month deliveries will total 
about 6000 cars and fall about 1000 
short of their goal. December de- 
liveries will be between 6500 and 
7000 instead of 7500. Carbuilders 
hoped to be able to get their deliv- 
eries up to the 9600 car per month 
level with pre-allocation steel by Jan- 
uary or February and up to 10,000 
by March. Now this figure is re- 


vised downward to 7500 in the first 
two months next year. 

Once the carbuilders and the rail- 
road shops hit their stride there may 


i 9 
we © ate > he 






mand in 1951. The reasons: The 
New York market is getting natura! 
gas late this year; permission was 
granted for a line to New England 
that may be ready by next fall; dis- 
cussions are being held on piping 
natural gas to the Pacific Northwest 
soon. 

He says continued 
mean an increase in demand next 
year that would send sales up an- 
other 50 per cent—if material cut- 
backs ordered by defense authorities 
do not interfere too seriously with 
production plans. 


growth could 


Short of Estimate 


be enough work to maintain high 
level operations for several years 
The present backlog will keep them 
busy for a year and William T 
Faricy, president of the Associatior 
of American Railroads, says it will be 
necessary for the carriers to order 
267,000 cars between now and July 
1, 1953. This number is required t 
offset retirements and build up the 
freight car fleet to 1,850,000 by the 
latter date. 

Heavy repairs and rebuilding at a 
35,000 car a month pace has reduced 
the accumulation of bad order cars 
to 5.7 per cent of car ownership from 
the accumulation that had grown up 
in the period of car surpluses. The 
daily car shortage dropped to 35,000 
in October, which was probably the 
peak month in loadings from 40,000 
in August, Mr. Faricy says, and is 
currently running at 27,000.  Bet- 
ter car design, improved loading and 
shipping practices and quicker turn 
around time are other factors in the 
improvement 





LEASED CARS HELP WHITTLE AWAY AT SHORTAGE 
. . . General American Evans turning out 15 per day 


















Men of Industry 








H. B. BROWN 
. . Inland Steel Products asst. gen. mgr-sales 


H. B. Brown was appointed assist- 
ant general sales manager, Inland 
Steel Products Co., Milwaukee. He 
continues direction of the metal lath 
products sales division which he 
managed prior to his promotion. Mr. 
Brown joined the company in 1948, 
and for many years previously was 
with United States Gypsum Co. 


Thomas R. Reid was named director 
of the newly created office of infor- 
mation on government affairs for 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. He 
has been active in governmental af- 
fairs and industrial relations, and is 
a vice president and member of the 
board of directors of McCormick & 
Co. Inc., Baltimore. He assumes his 
new duties Dec. 1. 


Ellison L. Wefel was promoted to the 
vice presidency of Lombard Corp., 
Youngstown. He has been chief en- 
gineer. 


Cc. R. Brown was appointed purchas- 
ing manager, Canton, O., division, E. 
W. Bliss Co. He returns to Bliss after 
a brief association with Robert Car- 
ter Co., mechanical contracting firm 
in Toledo, O. 


Frank A. Smerz, for 14 years a proc- 
ess metallurgist with Acme Steel 
Co., was named superintendent of 
Greer Steel Co.’s plant in Dover, O. 


Edmund A, Watson was appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president, Ameri- 
ean Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
to engage in manufacturing activities 
of the production department. He has 
been in plant engineering and pro- 
duction methods work since 1915 with 
both ACF and other companies. 
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WAYNE BELDEN 
. . » Ajax Flexible Coupling exec. V. P. 


Wayne Belden was elected executive 
vice president, Ajax Flexible Coupl- 
ing Co. Inc., Westfield, N. Y. Charles 
Belden was elected vice president. 
Robert G. Cady was made sales man- 
ager. 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, consoli- 
dated its railroad division and pig 
iron and coal chemicals division, and 
placed John J. Davis Jr. in charge. 
Mr. Davis was sales manager of the 
separate divisions. Named assistant 
managers of sales, respectively, of 
railroad products and pig iron and 
chemicals are L. C. Reed and A, C. 
Engh. 


Solar Aircraft Co. appointed John H. 
Baker manager of its Washington 
office. He succeeds Philip L, Ward, 
transferred to the San Diego, Calif., 
plant as assistant chief engineer, de- 
velopment engineering division. 


David F. Seymour, formerly in tech- 
nical sales service for the metal in- 
dustries department, Diversey Corp., 
Chicago, was tranferred to the South 
Gate, Calif., plant as plant manager 
and supervisor of manufacturing op- 
erations. He succeeds Eric C. Foote 
Jr., now plant manager and super- 
visor of manufacturing in the new 
plant of Diversey Corp, (Canada) 
Ltd., Port Credit, Ont. 


Oscar D. Wyatt was appointed sales 
representative for the western part 
of Los Angeles, Ziegler Steel Service 
Co. 


Harry L. Emerson was appointed 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing, Rockford Clutch Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. He con- 
tinues as works manager. 


FRANK J. SMITH 
. . V. P.-iron ore, Oglebay, Norton 


Frank J. Smith was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of iron ore operations 
for Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland 
He continues in his former position 
of range manager, in charge of all 
iron ore operations managed by the 
company, which responsibility also in- 
cluded development of taconite on 
the eastern end of the Mesabi range 
owned by Reserve Mining Co. For 
the present Mr. Smith will be located 
in the company’s northern office in 
Montreal, Wis. 


In reorganization, Albion Industries 
Inc., Albion, Mich., elected John Kar- 
malski president and general man- 
ager; C. W. Burns, vice president and 
secretary; and R. B.. Davis, vice 
president and treasurer. 


George R. Siegrist, executive vice 
president, treasurer and director of 
Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, 
Mich., is retiring because of ill health 
after 30 years of service with the 
company. He will make his home 
in Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Peninsular Steel Co., Detroit, al 
nounces retirement, Dec. 31, of Frank 
G. Davis, general sales manager. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, ap- 
pointed Howard E. Jenkins manager 
of its eastern territory with head- 
quarters in New York. Mr. Jenkins 
recently resigned from Nicholson File 
Co. where he was assistant sales 
manager and assistant to the director 
of sales. 


Edward G. Johnson, assistant pul- 
chasing agent, Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis, since 1941, and an employee 
of the firm since 1933, was made pur- 
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There is nothing like getting down to “shirt-sleeve’’ 
fundamentals when you are specifying fasteners. 
That’s the way Allen Electric & Equipment Co. feel 
about it...as you can see from the point-blank com- 
parison made in an excerpt from one of their letters: 
“We submit the following information compar- 
ing the Tinnerman SPEED CLAMP to a standard 
type clamp as applied to the production of our 
Model H-100 Kwik-Serv Oil Changer: 


1. Tinnerman SPEED CLAMP, .0148 cents each. 


2. Standard type hose clamp, .0433 cents each. 


3. 15 Tinnerman SPEED CLAMPS per Oil 
Changer take 8 minutes for installation. 


4. 15 standard type hose clamps per Oil Changer 
take 40 minutes for installation. 


‘ovember 27, 1950 


SPEED CLAMPS PRODUCE 
80% TIME SAVINGS 
66Z COST SAVINGS 


FOR ALLEN ELECTRIC & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


“Add to these comparisons the fact that SPEED 
CLAMPS have chalked up an excellent field per- 
formance record, and you'll understand why we 
are so enthusiastic about them.” 


Reports like this lead us to believe we can help 
you. We would welcome an opportunity to prove 
how SPEED NUT brand fasteners can improve your 
assembly cost picture. Ask your Tinnerman 
representative to call, and write today for your 
copy of “SAVINGS STORIES”. TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., Box 6688A, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


In Great Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., 
Treforest, Wales. 


The Model H-100 Kwik-Serv Oil Changer 
is one of the products in a complete line 
of service and testing equipment manv- 
factured by Allen Electric and Equipment 
Co. View looking inside oil changer shows 
oil pump and several SPEED CLAMPS 
in position. CLAMPS are attached by 
snapping around hose and pulling down 
to locked position with pliers 

















chasing agent to succeed the late 
Thomas Kirk. John D. Jackson was 
named assistant purchasing agent. 


George W. Vaught, financial vice 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
will retire Dec. 31. 


Richard T. Stafford, assistant to ex- 
ecutive vice president, general ma- 
chinery division, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Corp., Milwaukee, has retired after 
nearly 47 years of service. 


Pacific Airmotive Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., named Laurance H. Cooper con- 
sultant to the management. 


international Business Machines Corp., 
New York, promoted John J. Kenney, 
director of sales promotion, to IBM 
general service manager, in charge 
of all customer service functions of 
the company. Ivor C. Armistead Jr., 
customer engineering manager in 
Philadelphia, becomes IBM manager 
of customer engineering with head- 
juarters in New York, and William 
E. Gallagher, assistant customer en- 
gineering manager in Los Angeles, 
becomes administrative assistant in 
the customer engineering department, 
World Headquarters, New York. 


Leslie M. Byars was appointed ex- 
clusive southern California factory 
representative for Clark All Steel 
Welded Truck Corp., Rockford, Il. 
He formerly operated his own firm, 
Modern Handling Equipment Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Changes in executive engineering per- 
sonnel at the Gary, Ind., sheet and 
tin mill of Carnegie-Hllinois Steel 
Corp., subsidiary, U. S. Steel Corp.., 
include transfer of Fred K. Schefe to 
Pittsburgh headquarters as staff engi- 
neer for flat rolled products, and his 
succession as chief engineer at Gary 
by his assistant, Robert W. Holman. 
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FRED K. SCHEFE 


Carnegie-Illinois, flat rolled products 
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Mr. Schefe has been associated 20 
years with the sheet and tin mill. 


F. E. Reiber was appointed assistant 
to the central station manager, cen- 
tral district, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Appointments in 
the Atomic Power Division include: 
Dr. Charles M. Slack, formerly tech- 
nical director, named assistant mana- 
ger of the division, and consultant to 
the manager and to the technical 
management on research and engi- 
neering problems; and Frank R. Bene- 
dict, formerly industry engineering 
manager at Westinghouse’s Pitts- 
burgh Works, appointed director of 
engineering and research, responsible 
to the manager for the technical per- 
formance of the division. 


W. P. Kirk has retired as vice presi- 
dent, Pratt & Whitney, division of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., at Hartford, 
Conn. Until further notice his ad- 
dress will be his residence, 60 Bever- 
ly Rd., West Hartford, Conn. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland, elected as directors Jd. B. 
Ward, vice president and general 
manager, and W. H. Casson, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 


Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, ap- 
pointed D. B. Bishop as manager of 
its Pittsburgh office to replace J. A. 
Crenner, retired. 


W. M. Teets was transferred from the 
laboratory staff to the sales force 
of Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
with headquarters in New York. 


Earl Hensal was named production 
superintendent of tire manufacture 
in the Akron plant of B. F. Goodrich 
Co., and William L. Carpenter was 
named production superintendent of 
the Miami, Okla. plant. 





ROBERT W. HOLMAN 
chief engineer at Gary sheet & tin mill 





J. H. W. CONKLIN 


Pangborn assistant sales manager 


J. H. W. Conklin has resigned as sale: 
manager, Industrial Truck Division 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek 
Mich., and has been named assistant 
sales manager of the Pangborn Corp. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Philip E. Church was appointed man 
ager of the Canadian subsidiary, 
Canadian Automotive Trim Ltd, 
Windsor, Ont., of National Auto. 
motive Fibres Inc. 


David Juelss, for the last 15 years 
chief engineer, American Lead Pencil 
Co., Hoboken, N. J., was appointed 
technical director of the firm, re 
sponsible for design and development 
of new products and machinery for 
the parent company and its subsid 
iaries. 


S. K. Augustine and H, Watson Pad- 
dock were appointed comptrollers 0! 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Augustine 
has been chief accountant in the 
comptroller’s department for the lasi 
18 years. Mr. Paddock was auditor 
of the company’s European activities 
for a time, then was advanced tc 
comptroller of these operations 
Charles R. Holzworth, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Tono- 
wanda Iron Division, was made presi. 
dent of that division to succeed B. §. 
Stephenson, retired. 


Howard E. Riordon was named to the 
new position of general manufactur- 
ing manager, radio & television di 
vision, Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., Buffalo. 


E. K. Walsh was appointed assistant 
general manager of sales, AmericaD 
Can Oo., New York, and B. R. Wood 
was promoted to succeed him as man- 
ager of sales for the Atlantie division 
Mr. Wood, previously assistant men- 
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ager of sales, Atlantic division, is 
suececded by G, F. Henschel, formerly 


a salcs division manager in the At- 
lantic division. 


James E. Fitzgerald was appointed 
deputy comptroller, International 
Nicke! Co. of Canada Ltd., Copper 
Cliff, Ont., to succeed the late Wil- 
liam F. Munday. 


Vincent P. Oatis Jr. was named as- 
sistant manager, electrical busway 
and underfloor raceway sales, Na- 
tional Electric Products Corp., Pitts- 


burgh. 


Elected to the board of directors of 
Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, are: H. H. Fogwell, W. E. 
Cranston Jr., J. H. Pengilly, H. L. 
Hoffman, R. J. Merritt, Donald Royce, 
and N. W. Hagelberg. 


Richard Brown was appointed direc- 
tor of personnel, Ingersoll Steel Divi- 
sion, Borg-Warner Corp., at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Dee Williams was ap- 
pointed employment supervisor. 


Robert M. Brown was appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent, National 
Tube Co., subsidiary, U. S. Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 


John L. Nolan was appointed sales 
representative for A. B. Murray Co. 
Inc., to cover New York state, con- 
centrating on the Mohawk valley 
and southern tier sections. 


Allan W. Walter was elected comp- 
troller, Pullman Inc., Chicago. Since 
1948 Mr. Walter has been with Liquid 
Carbonic Corp. as financial vice presi- 
dent. 


M. D. Ayers was appointed chief en- 
gineer for Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. He goes to Wheel- 
ing from the Steel Co. of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont. 





PAUL J. RODDY 
. . . Nicholson File asst. domestic sales mgr. 


Paul J. Roddy was appointed assist- 
ant domestic sales manager, Nichol- 
son File Co., Providence, R. I. He 
succeeds Edmond A. Neal, advanced 
to domestic sales manager. Mr. Rod- 
dy, since 1947, was district manager 
of the metropolitan New York-New 
Jersey territory. 


S. E. Biggs and James A. Bardsley 
were elected vice presidents of Trail- 
mobile Co., Cincinnati. Mr. Biggs 
heads up the manufacturing opera- 
tions in company plants, and Mr. 
Bardsley is in charge of the Pacific 
Coast operations, with headquarters 
in Berkeley, Calif. 


W. F. Weimer was named advertis- 
ing manager, Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, effective Jan. 1. He suc- 
ceeds W. A. Marsteller, resigned to 
establish the Marsteller Co., market- 
ing and advertising consultant. 


Eugene K. Miller Jr. was appointed 
superintendent of blast furnaces at 
the Gary, Ind., Works, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., subsidiary, U. S. 
Steel Corp. 


J. GORDON RIDSDALE 


. mgr. defense prod., American Dist. Steam 


Growing importance of gearing manu- 
facturing facilities to government 
contract work is emphasized by 
American District Steam Co. Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., by appoint- 
ment of J. Gordon Ridsdale to the 
newly created office of manager of 
defense production. He formerly was 
chief engineer of the company, manu- 
facturer of steam equipment. 


Charles H. Eisenhardt was named 
manager, electrical products sales di- 
vision, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland, subsidiary, U. S. Steel 
Corp. 


Arthur H. Lauder was appointed man- 
ager of engineering of General Elec- 
tric Co.’s large motor and generator 
divisions at Schenectady, N. Y. He 
succeeds the late Earle S. Henning- 
sen. 


Charles R. Hook, chairman, Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, O., leaves for 
Europe Dec. 7 where he will visit 
Armco plants and other steel com- 
panies for which Armco doés consult- 


ing work. He will return Jan. 14. 





OBITUARIES... 


Bert E. Sandell, 46, chief metallurgist 
and assistant plant superintendent, 
Stewart Die Casting Division, Stew- 
art-Warner Corp., Chicago, died in 
that city Nov. 14. 


Joseph Edmonds, 73, superintendent, 
Inland Steel Co.’s rail mill, Chicago, 
until his retirement in 1944, died 
Nov. 13. ; 


William M. Given, vice president, 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming- 
ham, died Nov. 10. 


William D. Moore, who retired sev- 
eral years ago as president, Ameri- 
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can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
died Nov. 11. He became associated 
with the firm in 1908 and headed it 
since 1924. 


Lester M. Taylor, 60, director of car 
distribution, Buick Motor Division, 
General Motors Corp., died in an ac- 
cident near Norwalk, O., Nov. 12. 


James J. Cundiff, 43, general mana- 
ger, Clausen Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., 
died Nov. 7. He had been associated 
with the firm since 1928. 


Franklin Johnston, 72, secretary and 
purchasing agent, Moline Tool Co., 
Moline, Ill., died Nov. 12 after an 
extended illness. He had been as- 


sociated with the company 40 years. 


Henry T. Kuhlman, project engineer, 
Hunting Park plant, Budd Co., Phil- 
adelphia, died Nov. 18. 


James A. Creighton, 59, superintend- 
ent, steel division, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., at the Lackawanna, N. Y., plant, 
died Nov. 16. 


John S. Littleford, 94, a founder of 
Littleford Bros. Inc., Cincinnati, died 
Nov. 12. 


Charles H. Woolley, 44, assistant 
manager, proposition department, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, 
died Nov. 11 in Cranford, N. J. 
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owed ons SPEED CONTROL 
MASTER SWITCHES 








MAKE YOUR OWN COMPACT LAYOUTS 
with EC&M BULLETIN 1190-A 
CAM MASTERS 


Ever popular with operators, these short-throw, 

narrow-width Master Switches have recently 

been improved, thereby increasing this popu- 
eS larity. The speed points are now more distinct 
ighe without sacrificing ease and smoothness of 
” operation. The views at the right show how 
Se this is accomplished. 


~~ Oo WD rewo th 4 Cc 


wireyrg 


Also, in many other ways, the EC&M Cam-type 
speed-control Master Switch is unmatched. 
e- Wiring space is generous—positive feed is con- 
Set, nected to all common studs—large cams speed 
opening and closing of coin-silver contacts— 
li overlapping cover excludes dust. 


Write for New Bulletin 1190-A raoees ‘ 2 


Two roller rails with roller pressure adjust- 


Mm © 





able and equalized in both directions of ™ 
travel make inching easy—either forward 
or reverse. 





OFF POINT like the neutral position of an 

This clear view cab crane is equipped with automobile gear shift lever. 

EC&M under-lever Cam Master Switches ae 
which are supplied with extended-arm for 


attaching under-bar or tube. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. COMPANY 


2698 E. 79th STREET CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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MATTER OF KNOW-HOW— Hot forming 
m magnesiim aircraft components is feasible if 
oroper heating equipment is used, geared to pro- 
duction speed. (p. 56). Also magnesium sheet 
can be hot formed at less cost because many 
parts formerly formed in two parts, then welded 
aow can be stretch formed in one piece. Tests 
at at Douglas Aircraft show that sheet temperature 

the most important variable. Die temperature 
not critical and parts are successfully formed 
ith die temperatures as low as 130° F. 


+ A A 
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MATHEMATICS “FACTORY'— At Nationa! 
Bureau of Standards’ Washington computation 
lab, many important scientific and engineering 
oroblems are solved by a new high-speed au- 
tomatically-sequenced electronic computer. But 
those that are too large for manual computing 
methods, yet not large enough for practical use 
of the electronic unit, are handled on new type 
punched card machines. The latter “read” sev- 
eral numbers from each card, perform a pre- 
scribed sequence of additions, subtractions, mul- 
tiplications or divisions and punch one or more 
answers on unused portions of the cards. The 
new “tools,” which process cards at a rate of 
100 per minute, help the agency in performing 
computations requested by federal organiza- 
tions, universities and private industry. They 
also aid in continuously creating a stockpile 
of mathematical tables for facilitating such com 
putations. 


HAVING POWER TROUBLE?—If you are ex- 
periencing trouble with overloads, now is a good 
time to revise your electrical wiring systems (p. 
39). Today’s technical developments make it un- 
accessary for your power dollars to die out on the 
ine. Also you don’t have to build a new plant 
J. L. Wagner of Westinghouse says plants need- 
ing systems to meet increasing loads can have 
them quickly and economically. One quick way 
of doing the job, he points out, is to use modern- 
zed bus duct. 


SUPER EMPLOYEES—Some automotive as. 
sembly and manufacturing operations are too 
Somplicated and fast moving for the human 
mind and eye to follow. But mechanical super 
employees—electronic control and calculating 
jevices—keep things running smoothly. They 
»perate machines, sometimes entire production 
ines almost automatically. One assembly plant 
‘quipped with such units controls 42 separate 
conveyors, 24 on the main line and 18 feeders 
that carry parts and supplies. Another uses 
-lectric “brains” to digest thousands of varied 
‘at orders and translating them for production 
control. The system permits the company to 
oroduce a geometric total of 14,000 different 
‘ombinations of body style, color, trim and 
accessories. Customers can have a choice of 32 
sody designs, 15 colors, 30 upholstery fabrics 


s™mMaorg—p. 25 Market Summary—p. 3 





and 21 different accessories. and cars come off 
the line made to order. 


TITANIUM RESEARCH PUSHED— Weight 
savings in aircraft through use of titanium is 
one of the important reasons the Air Force is 
concentrating more research effort on the metal 
(p. 60). The service just initiated two research 
projects on this new metal which makes pos- 
sible 40 per cent reductions in weight in some 
instances. One of these involves the design of 
a complete wimg for a supersonic missile, the 
other calls for the design and fabrication of a 
complete aft fuselage section for a jet fighter 
The latter is to include titanium forgings, rivets 
as well as sheet material. Both projects are ex- 
pected to reveal valuable data on high-temper- 
ature and corrosion resistance. 


CONTAMINATION-PROOF SYSTEM— Prob 
lem of delivering lead chromates from dryers to 
storage without spillage or contamination is 
solved by “zippered” conveyor belts at the Chi- 
cago plant of Sherwin-Williams. The company 
uses one belt for each color. After drying, the 
hot materials are chuted directly to a belt which 
is “zipped up” by closing rollers immediately 
beyond the feed points. Traveling at a speed of 
only 5 feet per mimute, the belts handle 750 
pounds per hour. The longer of the two con- 
veys horizontally for 59 feet, rounds a curve 
and elevates for 37 feet on a 30-degree slope. 
then travels 87 feet to the discharge point located 
on the roof of the building 


GLAZE DOES !T—One reason why semisilice 
refractory brick is resistant to structural spall- 
ing is that it checks slag penetration (p. 62). Ac- 
cording to G. Bickley Remmey of Richard C. 
Remmey Son Co., checking is due to a glaze 
condition. The brick itself has a low glass con- 
tent but its composition is so close to eutectic 
that only a small pickup of fluxes is necessary 
to fuse the surface. 


STATISTICS PROVE RELIABILITY— If a test 
method gives results that are erratic and un- 
predictable, it cannot be considered to be re- 
liable. Grant Wernimont of Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., says the reliability of a 
test method can be studied by planning a series 
of determinations so that individual results 
can be grouped in some logical way. A test 
method can be considered accurate when it gives 
measurements on a sample of test material 
which do not differ from the known value by 
more than can be explained by random vani- 
ations of the method. Results of properly de- 
signed experiments to establish the reliability 
of a test method, he says, can be studied profit- 


ably by the use of simple statistical control 
charts. Test method precision and accuracy 


also can be evaluated with the help of this 


technique 
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Magnesium Sheet 


Hot Formed 


At Less Cost 


Tests at Douglas Aircraft show that 
staging operations in drop hammer 
forming can be eliminated. Parts for- 
merly formed in two parts and then 
welded can now be stretch formed in 
one piece 


By GILBERT C. CLOSE 


Aluminum slab 
used for contact 
heating magne- 
sium sheet. Slab 
was heated with 
gas-air torches. 
Surface pyrometer 
controls the tem- 
perature 


HOT FORMING of magnesium aircraft compon: \jtg js 
feasible if proper heating equipment is used, . areq 
to production speed. Douglas Aircraft engineers 
proved that point in a series of tests conducid op 
drop hammer and stretch press forming techn ques, 

Elimination of staging operations in drop hammer 
forming and the ability to stretch form parts in one 
piece will in many cases result in production s:vings 


and better parts. Cost for all other operations tested } 


will probably be higher because there are no forming 
advantages to offset the additional heating and tool- 
ing charges. 

Data gathered in these initial tests were used bj 
Douglas engineers to design a portable production 
plate-type heating oven in which the sheets will by 
clamped between two heated platens. A _ portabk 
oven for heating formed parts is also being planned 
to provide a means of conveniently heating the parts 
requiring additional forming or hand work. 

Forming Limitations Studied—Purpose of the tests 
was to determine forming limitations, best methods 
of preheating the sheet, heat ranges and other fac. 
tors that would influence design, tooling and produc- 
tion. 

Because magnesium alloy FS-1 is considered the 
most suitabie for aircraft sheet metal parts—except 
where gas or arc welding is involved—this alloy in 
the annealed (FS-la) and hot rolled (FS-1h) state 
was selected for the tests. It was found that FS-1la 
can be formed at temperatures as high as 650° F 
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without affecting its strength, but that FS-1h loses 
strength when formed at temperatures above 325° F. 
Since most of the material on hand was FS-1h and 
since interest was primarily in forming limits, tests 
on both the annealed and hot rolled materials were 
conducted at temperatures up to 600° F. Gages test- 
ed ranged from 0.040 to 0.125. 

Drop Hammer Tests—Because tests were to be run 
with a minimum of expense, special tooling and 
equipment were immediately precluded. That meant 
that a simple but effective method for heating the 
magnesium sheet must be devised. Heating must be 
accomplished as near the drop hammer as possible to 
prevent heat loss during transfer of the sheet to the 
hammer. 

At first, a large flat Kirksite slab was tried. It 
was heated to the desired temperature with gas-air 
torches. But it was discovered that the metal soft- 
ened locally at about 475° F, so an aluminum slab 
was substituted that could be safely heated to about 
650° F. Surface pyrometers were used for measuring 
slab temperatures. 

After the slab was heated to the desired test tem- 
perature, the magnesium sheet to be formed was 
placed upon it, covered with asbestos sheet and held 
firmly in contact with the slab by weighing it with 
lead pigs. Good contact between the magnesium 
sheet and slab was necessary for rapid and uniform 
heat transfer. 

Double Curvature Skin—Dies for the drop hammer 
tests were selected from production dies to represent 
the most severe conditions expected in the applica- 
tions being considered, such as deeply pillowed double 
curvature inner skins for doors and cowlings. 


Left—This inner door panel, deeply pillowed and in- 
corporating compound curvature, was successfully hot 
formed in a single stroke of the drop hammer 


Below—Bomb rack fairing (top) stretch formed in one 

piece from magnesium. When fabricated from alum- 

inum (bottom) fairing had to be formed in two parts, 
then welded 


Die bottoms were heated in place, using gas-air 
torches, a slow but effective method for experimental 
work. From one to two hours of heating was re- 
quired to bring the die to desired test temperature. 
Temperature of the bottom Kirksite die had to be 
kept under 475° F or local softening would occur. 

To obtain the highest possible temperatures of the 
lead top die, a new top was poured prior to the test 
and the die installed and used as soon as it was suf- 
ficiently solidified. Despite that method, temperature 
of the top die would drop below 300° F before the 
test hit could be made. The variance in die tem- 
peratures and especially that of the top die was 
found to be of little consequence during forming since 
the time of overall contact with the sheet during the 
hit was only a fraction of a second. 

High Heat for Slow Forming—In one case, the 
hammer dies were heated to their maximum possible 
temperature to try a method of slow forming. The 
die selected for this test was the final one of five 
staging dies used in forming an aluminum part. The 
idea here was to let the top die form the part as far 
as possible under gravity pressure, accomplishing fin- 
ish forming in a single hit. This method worked in 
all cases tried, but further experimental work showed 
that the same part could be formed in a single blow 
if slightly higher sheet temperatures were used. 

Hammer tests were run at various combinations of 
sheet and die temperatures. It was discovered that 
acceptable parts could be formed in all the test gages 
of FS-la and FS-1h with initial sheet temperatures 
(at the heating slab) ranging from 450° F for the 
heavier gages of FS-la to 600° F for the lightest 
gages of FS-1h. Annealed sheet required somewhat 
lower forming temperatures than cold-rolled sheet in 
the same gage. 


Small Springback —In all hammer forming tests, 


Complete bomb rack fairing and the many compo- 

nents from which it is assembled. Nearly all metal 

forming methods were used in hot forming these 
magnesium parts 57 

















sheet temperature proved to be the most important 
variable. Die temperature was not critical, and 
parts were successfully formed with die temper- 
atures as low as 130° F. The main contribu- 
tion of the heated dies was to reduce heat absorp- 
tion from the sheet during the few seconds it was in 
contact with the die prior to striking. 

Heat losses from the sheet during transfer from the 
heating slab to the hammer die was found to be 
small, even with the lighter gages. This proved the 
advisability of locating heating equipment very close 
to the hammer area. 

Springback in the hot formed magnesium sheet was 
very small, but wrinkles were prone to form in the 
lighter gages making planishing necessary. Subse- 
quent heating for planishing was necessary as even 
the annealed material was too hard for hand work- 
ing at room temperatures. 

Stretch Press Tests—The excellent results obtained 
in hot forming on the drop hammer encouraged a 
series of severe hot forming tests using a Douglas-de- 
signed 50-ton stretch press. Test dies were mounted 
on the stretch press and insulated from the loading 
bar with asbestos sheet. Gas-air torches were used 
for die heating. The same slab setup used in the 
drop hammer tests was used for sheet heating, but 
it was soon discovered that sheet heating was a use- 
less operation because the sheet would cool to room 
temperature during the time required to mount in the 
machine grips. 

Dies at 300-600° F— Sheet used for the stretch 
forming tests was 0.05l-inch FS-la and 0.040-inch 
thick FS-1h annealed for 30 minutes at 600° F. Be- 
fore stretching, 1-inch squares were ruled on the vis- 
ible side of the sheet so stretch distortion could be 
visualized. Stretch dies were lubricated with Ultra 


Punch press setup used in forming one fairing com- 
ponent. Punch dies were heated, while sheet was 
used cold. In the slower forming operations, hot 


dies were necessary to offset heat losses from the 

sheet during setup and operational phases of form- 

ing. All photos courtesy El Segundo plant, Douglas 
Aircraft Co. 
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Vis No. 32 which would retain lubricating pro) erties 
as the maximum temperatures used. Many test; 
were run with the die temperatures ranging froy 
300 to 600° F. 

Distribution of the stretching was the most diificy); 


factor to control. Normally, deformation tenced ty 
be greatest in the hottest portions of the sheet, which 
in turn were those portions in closest contact with the 
heated dies. 
sheet skirts (the area between the machine grips ang 
line of contact with the die). 

Stretch Distribution Hard to Control—At first, 1. 
tempts were made to relieve this condition by cut. 
outs at the middle of each skirt. That helped to 
some extent, but great care had to be exercised ip 
locating the cutout to prevent wrinkling and tearing 
during stretching. Next, the sheet skirt was heated 
with gas-air torches just before stretching. The 
method failed because of difficulty of temperature 
control. Banks of infrared lamps were then tried 
but wouldn’t raise sheet temperature sufficiently. 

Last and successful step was recasting the die 
adding a longer die skirt that could be heated and 
that would heat the sheet skirt area during stretch 
forming. It provided equal temperature throughout 
the sheet with consequent equal deformation in al! 
areas. When stretch formed by that method, the 
sheet conformed exactly to the die, with no spring. 
back, providing an aerodynamically clean surface. 

Experimental Assembly Fabricated—To round out 
the test program, all parts for a complete bomb rack 
fairing were formed and assembled. It involved drop 
hammer, stretch press, punch press, brake, hydro- 
press and dimpling operations, and served to give all 
departments concerned experience in hot forming. 

Dies of the punch press were used cold, with the 
unannealed FS-1h sheet heated to 450° F just prior 
to forming. 

In hydropress forming, because of the relative 
slowness of the operation, a hot form block was used 
with the magnesium sheet used cold. The heated 
form block was placed on asbestos to prevent rapid 
loss of heat into the press bed. Both the form block 
and magnesium blank were covered with a rubber 
blanket to protect the large rubber blanket in the 
hydropress ram. In a production program, heat re 
sistant rubber compounds are available. Parts hot 
formed on the hydropress were satisfactory. 

Brake forming was accomplished by simply torch 
heating the dies and preheating the sheet. 

Next, Dimpling—Dimpling was necessary before 
assembly of the fairing. It was accomplished 0 


’ the same electrically heated dimpling dies used for 


75-ST aluminum alloy sheet. Slow, continuous ap 
plication of the dimpling pressure was found to work 
best, with the die heated to give a dimpling tem: 
perature between 200 and 350° F, depending upov 
the gage. 

Tests did not cover the complete range of prob- 
lems that would be encountered in full-scale produc 
tion with magnesium. But the tests served thei 
purpose in permitting shop personnel to become a¢ 
quainted with the material and to indicate some of 
the factors to be considered in planning to fabricate 
magnesium alloys on a production basis. 
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PLANNED POWER: 
ANSWER TO OVERLOADS 


HAVING power trouble? If you are it’s possible 
someone in your plant has fallen down on the job. 

Today’s technical developments make it unneces- 
sary for your power dollars to die out on the line. 

| Nor is it necessary for you to build a new plant. The 
answer to rising costs plaguing many operators is 
planned power. 

The trouble with many of today’s industrial plants, 
according to J. L. Wagner of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., is that wiring systems were never modernized 

to keep pace with the increased heavy loads over the 
years. As a result, he told engineers at a demonstra- 
tion held at Newark, N. J., lighting levels today have 
decreased and motors and other productive tools are 
operating at greatly reduced efficiency. 

Industrial plants, he says, can have their wiring 
systems quickly and economically modernized with 
bus duct which is nothing more than a simple ar- 
rangement of copper conductors enclosed in a duct, 
or steel enclosure. 

Just Like Home—Convenient receptacles located at 
12-inch intervals on alternate sides so that plug-in 
circuit protective devices can be easily installed or 
quickly changed from place to place make power as 
readily available in industrial plants as convenience 
outlets in the home. 

In planning a bus duct system for a mythical plant, 
Mr. Wagner stressed that provision must be made for 
present load and additional capacity to take care of 
normal expansion for increased business. 

The total connected load for this plant is 500 am- 
peres. The nature of the operation is such that there 


f are extended periods when most of the electrical 


equipment is in operation at the same time. Since 
the demand is high, it is better to be safe and assume 
100 per cent. 

Analysis of this operation indicates that a load ex- 
pansion not to exceed 50 per cent may be expected 
over the years. The present connected load of 500 
amperes has been determined. A 50 per cent increase 
over this value would be 750 amperes. The nearest 
commercial size copper bus bars conforming to this 
figure is 800 amperes. So, determining that, 800 
amperes should be the capacity copper conductors in 
the bus duct system. 

That brings up another question. The main switch 
is admittely too light for the job. Shall it be replaced 
with a similar device of heavier capacity? He thinks 
it isn’t necessary. The device is only approved by 
the NEC in capacities to 50 hp. For applications ex- 
ceeding 50 hp it is plainly marked “Do Not Open 
Under Load.” In the mythical plant we have a very 
heavy inductive load that indicates the need for a 
high interrupting capacity main disconnecting device. 

Standardized Parts Desirable—So now remove the 
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Efficient electrical performance and 
planned wiring systems can be had 
without modernizing the whole plant. 
One quick, economical way of doing 
the job is by using modernized bus duct 


fused switch and install a high-interrupting capacity, 
DA air circuit breaker, enclosed in a cabinet with a 
dead front handle that is fully indicating. From the 
main disconnect, install a bus duct system, entirely 
of standardized parts received from the manufacturer, 
at a great savings in both time and expense: 

First, connect the standardized flange section into 
the circuit breaker pull-box. This is the beginning 
of the vertical riser, the purpose of which is to get 
the bus duct system up out of the way. 

The next item is a standard section of 800 ampere 
bus duct whose installation completes the vertical 
riser of the bus duct system. 

Next, is a standard elbow which is connected to 
the end of the vertical riser. This unit starts on to 
the horizontal section of the bus duct system. 

And finally are installed the horizontal sections of 
this 800 ampere plug-in bus duct system, the entire 
length of the production line. 

These standardized units fit together like pipe and 
fittings. Insulated plug-in openings are spaced at 12- 
inch intervals on alternate sides of the duct. From 
these points circuit protective plug-ins supply energy 
to the motors and the plant’s other productive equip- 
ment. Many operators prefer the circuit breaker 
plug-in. With circuit breakers there is nothing to re- 
new or replace. 

First, is installed the plug-in and cable to the 10- 
hp motor and next comes the plug-in and cable to the 
3-hp compressor drive. Then to the electric oven: 
now to the lighting panelboard, and finally the plug- 
in and cable to the machine tool drives. This com- 
pletes the bus duct system. 

Advantages Of Bus Duct—Bus duct has many ad- 
vantages over conduit and cable. It brings power 
direct to the drive. With bus duct, new circuits can 
be quickly added or old circuits changed to new. 

A small investment in capacitors may not only pay 
for itself in reduced power bills in a short period of 
time, but additional loads can be added without add- 
ing new bus duct, new transformers or incoming leads. 
There are also added benefits in better voltage regula- 
tion, with increased efficiency to lighting, heating and 
power loads. 

Other factors, equally important for profitable op- 
eration, are safety and continuity of service. 

There is no single electrical problem that is of more 
universal and vital importance than that of protec- 
tion. Protection of motors, the machines they drive. 
the workmen who operate them, in short, the pro- 
tection and insurance of uninterrupted production is 
necessary in successful operation of any business. 

As far back as 1922 Westinghouse research engi- 
neers set to work on the problem. In 1927 they pro- 
duced the solution which was an entirely new method 
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of extinguishing electric arcs—the De-ion principle of 
are interruption embodied in the De-ion quencher. 

Quicker Than a Wink—Of course, no one has ever 
seen De-ion grids extinguish an electrical arc. The 
reason for this is that the entire quenching operation 
occurs in one-half cycle—or 1/120 of a second—ten 
times as fast as you can blink your eye. The large 
hot are is split into smaller and cooler arcs, elim- 
inating the intense heat which burns contacts and 
operating parts in devices using conventional extin- 
guishing methods. 

But the research engineers recognized that ex- 
tinguishing the arc was only half the problem. The 
other half was to develop a device which would deter- 
mine the exact moment when the De-ion are quench- 
er should be set in operation. The solution to this 
problem again, as in the case of the De-ion arc 
quencher, called for the development of an entirely 
new thermal-magnetic principle of operation. The 
vertical member is the bimetal which provides the 
necessary time delay so that the circuit will not be 
interrupted on momentary safe overloads such as 
might be caused by motors starting under heavy duty. 

The bimetal consists of two dissimilar metals. One 
is an inert metal that is not affected appreciably when 
heat caused by an electric current passes through it. 
The other is a very active metal which expands, or 
lengthens when heat is applied. Since these metals 
are bonded together, as the current increases, the 
heat will cause the more readily expansible metal to 
push against the inert metal causing the bimetal strip 
to bend. At an exact point of calibration, the bi- 
metal disengages the tripping latch and the contacts 
open instantly. 

Lightning Speed—The second important feature of 
the thermal-magnetic device is its magnetic action. 
The magnet with its hinged armature causes the 
breaker mechanism to trip with lightning speed under 
short circuit conditions. 

The magnetic trip is set to open the breaker con- 
tacts at current values ranging from 12 to 14 times 
the normal rating of the breaker. These trip-out 
times have been determined as the result of tests 
made of motors under locked rotor conditions. 

In the operation, the armature hits the trip bar re- 
leasing the latch which causes the moving contacts 
to open—thus (trip breaker). Tests have proved 
that this action will clear the circuit under high short 
circuit conditions in as little as one-quarter of a 
cycle on 60 cycle current—that is 1/240 of a second! 

The unit’s thermal element in combination with 
the magnetic element provides the necessary time de- 
lay to prevent needless outages, but when currents 
rise to dangerous values, the magnetic action takes 
the breaker out instantly. The combination or wed- 
ding of these two principles is utilized throughout 
the AB De-ion circuit breaker line. This principle 
has been refined to the point where today it is the ac- 
cepted principle in the construction of all breakers. 

Thus the De-ion thermal-magnetic breaker is not 
just another protective device. It is the complete 
answer in protecting electrical circuits. Best of all, 
there is nothing to renew or replace before service 
can be restored. 
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USAF Tests Titanium, 





Current Air Force research may result in wide 
use of titanium alloys in the airframe structure 
of supersonic aircraft and missiles. Immediate 
use of the metal centers on substitution fo, 
stainless steel. 


TITANIUM, sometimes referred to as “the world’s 
most neglected metal,” is anything but neglected by 
Air Force engineers in their search for aircraft struc. 
tural materials. Structural components such as wing 
and fuselage sections are in the experimental stage, 
while nonstructural components, such as de-icing 
ducts, fittings and firewalls are now in production, 

Since the beginning of the titanium development 
program, engineers of the materials laboratory, engi- 
neering division at Air Materiel Command Head- 
quarters, have been busy improving production proc- 
esses used in titanium reduction, and developing 
better titanium alloys. In co-operation with Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, and other Air Force 
contractors, the materials lab has produced a large 
number of experimental titanium alloys. 

One of the results of this development is the pres- 
ent method of melting titanium in a water-cooled 
copper crucible. Another is a method of continv- 
ously reducing and melting the titanium in the pro- 
duction process. This is a big step toward lowering the 
production cost and simplifying the refining process. 

On the fundamental side of the development pro- 
gram, a phase diagram investigation is being con- 
ducted. In the latest Technical Data Digest, the Air 
Materiel Command says the results of this research 
are expected to contribute a great deal to the under- 
standing of the fundamental properties of titanium 
alloys and their heat-treating processes. 

All-Ti Alloy Wing-——Two research and development 
projects on titanium structures for aircraft and mis- 
siles have been initiated by the engineering division's 
aircraft laboratory. One of these is the design of thé 
complete wing for a supersonic missile. This project 
is directed toward obtaining a_ high-temperature- 
resistant, structurally efficient missile component, 
completely constructed of titanium alloys. 

The other project calls for the design and fabrica- 
tion of a complete aft fuselage section for a je! 
fighter, replacing all corrosion-resistant, steel-allo) 
materials with titanium alloys. 

The fuselage section will include titanium forgings 
and rivets as well as sheet material. This procure- 
ment will provide a primary structural aircraft com- 
ponent capable of operating at elevated temperature:, 
and will also provide experience in establishing desig? 
criteria, service test data, and fabrication techniques. 

It’s 40% Lighter—The extreme interest in titanium 
and titanium alloys springs from the fact that wher 
ever it is possible to substitute titanium, gage {0 
gage, for stainless steel, a 40 per cent saving in 
weight results. Portions of aicraft structures im- 
mediately surrounding jet engines, tailpipes, etc. 
and particularly afterburner installations, must in 
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many cases be fabricated from a corrosion and heat- 
resistant steel. 

Titanium is one of the seven most important and 
potentially plentiful metals having a melting point 
higher than iron, nickel, and cobalt from which 
present commercial heat-resistant alloys are made. 

How Does It Stack Up?—Engineers of the ma- 
terials laboratory’s metallurgical branch have been 
comparing the properties of titanium and its alloys 
with those of aluminum and magnesium alloys and 
steel. Here are some of the things they found: 

At room temperature, as indicated by yield and 
ultimate tensile strength, unalloyed titanium is su- 
perior to magnesium and aluminum alloys, carbon 
steels, and annealed 18-8 stainless steel. Only heat- 
treated alloy steel and cold-worked stainless steel 
show greater strength than unalloyed titanium, and 
only heat-treated steel is similar in strength to a 
high-strength titanium alloy. 

On a strength-weight basis, cold-worked titanium 
and titanium alloys are equal to or superior to the 
best of the other materials. 

A comparison of the elastic buckling of slender and 
wide columns on a strength-weight basis indicates 
that titanium is superior to steel but inferior to alu- 
minum and magnesium alloys. Titanium has a use- 
ful creep strength at temperatures as high as 1000°F; 
aluminum and magnesium alloys do not have any 
useful load-carrying ability at temperatures above 
600° F. In fact, titanium is stronger at 800° F than 
either aluminum or magnesium alloy at only 400° F. 

Available creep data for titanium containing small 
but undetermined amounts of carbon, oxygen, nitro- 
gen and tungsten show it to possess properties that 
are intermediate between those of the best aluminum 
alloys and steel. 

Limit of the metal’s applicability depends largely 
on its working and handling characteristics. Some 
of these are listed in the accompanying box. 

Wanted: Low Cost Process—A definite effort is 
being made by the Air Force to assure the availability 
of titanium for use in military aircraft. Little or no 
work on the production of titanium existed three 
years ago. One manufacturer is now producing 125- 
pound ingots and sheet 24 inches wide and 7 feet long. 
The approximate price for sheet is $20 per pound, 
although it is expected that the price will drop in the 
near future, 

Air Force engineers point out that there is a de- 
finite need for a simple, rapid, and inexpensive 
method of producing titanium metal from the basic 
ores. The Kroll method of magnesium reduction of 
titanium tetrachloride for the production of ductile 
titanium metals is used by Bureau of Mines. It is 
considered most practical for large scale operations. 

In the Kroll process, titanium tetrachloride is 
added to a bath of molten magnesium in a metal 
crucible in an atmosphere of an inert gas, such as 
purified argon. The crucible is heated externally to 
about 1000° C. The metal is separated from the mag- 
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nesium and magnesium salts by leaching and acid 
treatment or vacuum distillation. The yield is then 
melted in a vacuum are furnace similar to the Von 
Bolten furnace used for melting tantalum. Metal 
reduced in this manner is reported to have a purity 
as high as 99.8 per cent. 

Purer than Ivory Soap—The most pure and ductile 
titanium is produced at the present time by the iodide 
process. In this method, crude titanium, of fairly 
high purity, is refined by subjecting it to iodine in 
an evacuated container to form volatile iodides that 
are decomposed on a heated tungsten or titanium 
filament. A coherent deposit of titanium builds up 
on the filament until 1, to %-inch diameter rods 
are produced. As the titanium iodides are decom- 
posed, iodine vapor is liberated within the system and 
returns to react with more titanium metal, thus act- 
ing as a carrier of metal to the hot filament. Tita- 
nium of 99.9 per cent purity can be produced by this 
process. 

Even though the iodide process is not adaptable to 
large-scale production at present, in addition to be- 
ing too costly, the pure iodide titanium is extremely 
valuable in research as a basis for fundamental work 
on high-purity alloys. 

Plenty of Room for Improvement—One of the big 
differences between the iodide and the Kroll processes 
is that the latter produces a powder or sponge that 
must be consolidated for fabrication. The Bureau 
of Mines has used conventional powder metallurgy 
methods, pressing the clean, ground powder into 
compacts at 50 tons per square inch pressure. The 
compacts are sintered for 16 hours at 1000°C in 
vacuum and worked by cold-forging. 

Despite the satisfactory products that can be pro- 
duced by powder metallurgy, consolidation of titanium 
by melting is necessary to produce a metal suitable 
for the large-scale production of sheets, bars, and 
other shapes. 


TITANIUM’S WORKING AND HANDLING CHARACTERISTICS 


BENDING AND FORMING—Annealed titanium in sheet form, 
0.020 to 0.070-inch thick, will take a 2 times thickness minimum 
bend radius. It appears to be practical to brake-form titanium, 
but considerable development work remains to be done on 
drawing, cupping, spinning, die-forming, hammer-forming, and 
extruding. 


MACHINABILITY—Preliminary tests indicate that machining 
of titanium is similar to that for austenitic stainless steel. 

WELDING—tTitanium can be readily spot, seam, and inert- 
arc welded to other pieces of titanium. Other types of welding, 
brazing, and soldering not yet developed, and no experience 
seems to be available with welding titanium to other common 
structural materials. 

FORGING—Commercially pure titanium’ is readily forged 
within the temperature range of 1600°-1800° F. 


ANNEALING—Commercially pure titanium can be satisfac- 
torily annealed by heating in air at 1300° F for one hour. Ex- 
posure to a temperature of 800° F for 1000 hours removes cold- 
worked properties from titanium. As with other metal, shorter 
times at higher temperature also removes the cold work. 

IDENTIFICATION—A convenient method for distinguishing 
titanium from other metals is to moisten the piece and use it to 
mark on glass, Titanium moistened with water or saliva will 
write on glass with reasonable pressure. 
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Semisilica Refractories Lessen 





Furnace Structural Failures 





These brick, having high resistance to structural and thermal spalling and 
low resistance to plastic flow, are making excellent service records in kilns, 
soaking pits, forging furnaces, heating furnaces of all types, hot metal mixers, 
open-hearth furnace checker linings and fan tails, and blast furnace stoves 


By G. BICKLEY REMMEY 
Richard C. Remmey Son Co. 
Philadelphia 


PROPERTIES of semisilica brick that have led to 
their continued use despite their determination to hide 
their light under a bushel are: High resistance to 
structural spalling and high resistance to plastic flow 
at temperatures encountered in recommended uses. 

While structural spalling is the most common form 
encountered, semisilica brick practically never spall. 
They can last many times longer when used in condi- 
tions that cause structural spalling troubles with 
regular high-heat duty brick. On the other hand, if 
trouble is thermal spalling the use of semisilica brick 
would give reduced life. So it’s important to under- 
stand and be able to recognize the difference between 
thermal and structural spalling. 

Different Types Of Spalling—ASTM lists three dif- 
ferent kinds of spalling.! (1) Mechanical—caused by 
mechanical means, such as pinching off the ends of 
bricks by failure to provide room for expansion. (2) 
Thermal—caused by the brick being subjected to 
thermal changes. (3) Structural—caused by a change 
in the brick’s structure brought about by additional 
heat treatment, slag absorption or both. 

An ideal case of structural spalling is one in which 
the heated end of the brick expands from absorbing 
and reacting with furnace fluxes to the point where 
the expanded hot end tears itself loose. See Fig. 1. 
This sometimes occurs in continuous kilns. Typical 
and more common structural spalling takes place in 
furnaces where the brick are exposed to moderate 
thermal fluctuations that cause spalling after some 
structural change has taken place. 

If the spalling did not occur without the refrac- 
tory first changing its structure, it is structural spall- 
ing even though a thermal fluctuation did cause the 


Fig. 1—IIlustration of structural spalling. Left is semi- 

silica brick and on right is high heat duty brick. They 

were removed after reheat of panel spalling tests 

at 2912° F. Spalling of high heat duty brick is ap- 

parent. The high heat duty specimen that was used 

in this test is more subject to structural spalling than 
most high heat duty brick 
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altered part of the brick to separate. It is usuall 
not hard to recognize the structural spalling. If you 
examine the epalled pieces or hot ends of brick that 
are about to spall, you can notice the change in struc- 
ture. In clay brick the altered part will be more 
vitrified, expanded or shrunk. 

Another thing that should be observed to help 
diagnose a structural spalling case is the time it takes 
place. Structural spalling will not take place soon 
after the new brick work is put in use because it 
takes time for the hot ends to undergo a structura 
change. But after the structural change takes place 
the spalling will be quite rapid. 

Panel spalling tests were very successful in evaluat- 
ing clay brick and led to attempts to use it for semi- 
silica refractories. Some of these tests were rather 
low and some show over 10 per cent loss. Regardless 
of these results they have all performed well iz 
service without undergoing the usual structural spall. 
ing that all clay brick are inclined to do. 

Results of panel tests like the other standard tests 
bear no relationship to the spalling behavior of seni- 
silica refractories in service. When we consider what 
the test does and how clay and semisilica brick be 
have under these conditions, it is easily understood. 





From paper presented at the Symposium on Refractories, Alfred Un 
versity, June 27, 1950 
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pavel Spalling Test Procedure —- The panel test 
sonsists of two parts. First a preheat at 2912° F 
for 24 hours to develop a structural change in bricks 
of low resistance to structural change. .No slag or 
duxes are used in the test, so if the brick do not con- 
tain detrimental impurities and are properly made 
they will not be seriously affected by this treatment 
and will show up well in the test. Second part of 
test subjects the brick to 10 cycles of sudden thermal] 
change that clay brick can stand unless it was seri- 
ously affected by the preceding preheat treatment. 

When semisilica refractories are put through a 
panel test, the preheat part of the test does not make 
them any more likely to spall because they have such 
a high resistance to structural spalling.2 But the 
thermal shock cycles are severe enough to cause 
spalling in various amounts. The important thing 
to remember is thermal shocks in this test are much 
more sudden than those encountered during any semi- 
silica refractory service. That’s all right with clay 
brick because they will stand the shocks unless they 
have been structurally changed in the preheat. But 
this is not so with semisilica refractories as the only 
effect the panel test has on them is one of thermal 
spalling, which is much more severe than ever re- 
quired in service conditions where semisilica refrac- 
tories are recommended. High-heat duty clay brick 
are much more resistant to thermal spalling, while 
semisilica brick are much more resistant to struc- 
tural spalling. 

Structural Spalling Theory—Greatest destructive 
agent of refractories is slagging or the low melting 
fluxes present in all furnaces fired with low priced 
fuels. When regular clay brick, super duty or higher 
alumina brick are used in such furnaces, these flux- 
ing constituents contact the surface of the brick, if 
not by direct contact, by means of fly ash or vapor. 
These low melting glazes or slags are drawn into the 
clay brick to a depth depending on the temperature 
gradient through the wall and the melting point of 
absorbed glazes. After a significant amount of this 
glaze is absorbed by the brick’s hot end, the original 
composition is naturally altered. It has a lower fus- 
ing point, different thermal expansion, different spe- 
cific gravity, and different porosity. In short, the hot 
end has changed both its composition and structure. 
This takes place at a much lower temperature than 
would be suspected by a study of spalling test results 
where slags or fluxes are not encountered. 
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One of the important differences in semisilica brick 
is illustrated upon examining their use in a reheat- 
ing furnace. When used in furnaces of this type 
they react entirely different. In this case the slag 
or fluxes in the furnace would contact the brick, but 
surprising as it may seem, they would not soak into 
the brick. It accumulates on the surface and reacts 
with the hot face, forming a glazed surface. As the 
fluxes on the surface increase with time, slag will 
run down the brick’s surface. Of course, this slag 
takes with it some of the brick which is dissolved at 
the surface only. The semisilica brick wall or roof 
wears back evenly without spalling. The structure of 
the wall does not change to one that will spall more 
readily than the new brick. 

Quartz Particles Converted — Chesters has noted 
this same property in semisilica brick used in Eng- 
land.® The only change that takes place in semisilica 
brick on heating is the conversion of some of its 
quartz particles to cristobalite and tridymite. This 
does not materially change their resistance to spall- 
ing. The porous structure of the brick tends to ab- 
sorb the expansion, without rupture, as it slowly de- 
velops. This phenomenon is peculiar to semisilica 
brick and is quite clearly described in the paper en- 
titled, “Comparative Spalling Test—Structural Spall- 
ing—On High Heat Duty Clay Brick and Semisilica 
Brick.”’* 

Protective Glaze Theory—We have mentioned that 
one important reason for semisilica bricks’ resistance 
to structural spalling is because slags and fluxes that 
normally soak into other refractories are confined to 
the surface of these brick. The reason for this is of 
interest, even though further studies may necessitate 
some revision. The low glass content of the brick, 
no doubt, has an important influence on this condi- 
tion. However, the most important factor in check- 
ing slag penetration probably is the fact that the 
surface of semisilica refractories becomes covered 
with a glaze very high in silica. The composition 
of these brick is so close to the eutectic that only a 
small pick-up of fluxes is necessary to fuse the sur- 
face. 

In other words, the glaze or glass in direct contact 
with the brick’s surface is composed essentially of 
the brick plus just enough flux to make it fuse into 
a glass. This glass has a high viscosity because of 
its high silica content. It forms a protective glaze 
or coating that is slow to react with the brick on one 
side and the more fluid slag accumulating on the 
other side. In fact, the viscosity of the protective 
layer is probably so high that it would not penetrate 
any type brick unless it reacted with the brick to 
form a more fluid glass. 

Refraction Index Determinations—Petrographic ex- 
amination showed the outer slag to be considerably 
higher in iron than the protective coating. Index of 
refraction determinations are: Outer coating of slag 
—1.502; protective coating—1.485; fused quartz— 
1.462. This examination as well as the visual inspec- 


Fig. 2—Construction of tunnel kiln arch at heat zone. 

Dotted line indicates approximate position of arch 

after 10 years service when lined with high heat duty 
clay brick 
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tion shows the coating to be too viscous to penetrate 
the pores of the brick. The index of refraction is so 
close to fused silica that its high viscosity would be 
expected. The high index and high iron content of 
the outer slag verifies that it is of a different com- 
position than the protective coating. 

The microscopic examination also showed mullite 
crystals in the protective coating. These crystals re- 
moved much of the alumina from the glassy phase 
making its composition still higher in silica than 
would be expected. Thin sections show that two dis- 
tinct layers exist with an abrupt change at the con- 
tact plane. This is also noticed by the fact that the 
outer layer can be separated along this plane of con- 
tact by tapping. 

The protective coating also has a much lower 
FeO, content which can be noticed by its white 
color with the microscope. After this protective layer 
is formed, additional fluxes begin to accumulate on 
its surface which is impervious and of high viscosity. 
Consequently, the new deposits of fluxes react with 
only a small amount of this protective layer forming 
the outer layer of slag with lower viscosity. This 
more fluid slag runs over the surface of the protec- 
tive layer. As the protective layer of glass is worn 
away on the hot side, it reforms. Thus, the bricks 
are slowly worn back by slag action which is confined 
to the hot surface and retarded by the protective 
coating. . 

Low Plastic Flow—Besides having an important 
advantage in structural spalling resistance, semisilica 
brick also have a distinct advantage over the clay 
brick group in that they do not deform or bend out 
of shape under stress at temperatures encountered in 
service. The standard load test data shown in Table 
I indicates they might be somewhat better than 
most high heat duty brick but the difference found 
in service is much greater. 

To illustrate this point is presented a typical case 
about which reliable data are available. A large 
tunnel kiln firing sanitary ware was built in 1923 
with semisilica brick. In 1928 another kiln of sim- 
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ilar design was constructed with high heat duty clay 
brick and used to fire the same kind of ware. In 10 
years the roof of the clay brick lined kiln had sub- 
sided so much it was necessary to rebuild the kiln, 
It was estimated the roof dropped about 10 inches 
during this time. After 27 years, the first kiln is 
still in operation with no noticeable subsidence. 

Test Records Impressive—The construction details 
and temperature conditions of the arch in this kiln 
are shown in Fig. 2. The dotted line under the arch 
indicates the approximate position of the arch after 
10 years service showing a 10-inch drop. In this 
case the average deformation of the brick arch would 
be 10 per cent to permit a 10-inch drop. When the 
records of these kilns are studied the following facts 
are revealed: 


1. The back few inches of the inner course of brick must deform t 
permit the brick to subside. 


2. The mean temperature of the coolest quarter of the wedge brick used 
in the arch is about 2150° F or less. 


3. The time required for the arch to deform is so long that it is bet 
ter described as ‘‘creep’’ or ‘‘plastic flow’’ rather than softening in the 
usual sense. 


4. When semisilica brick are compared to clay brick or super duty brie! 
in standard load tests run at 2460° F or higher, the results do no! 
always indicate the most satisfactory brick for resisting deformatior 
at high temperatures. 

5. Plastic flow tests run at the temperature encountered in service 
will not only indicate the most suitable brick to resist deformation bu 
will give a good indication of how long it will last. Such tests determine 
the amount of plastic flow per unit of time which, of course, can b 
ealculated to the time required for any amount of deformation the! 
can be tolerated in the particular furnace. 


During the past year a special furnace has beet 
built for running plastic fiow tests. A semisilica 
brick and a high heat duty brick have been run unde! 
a stress of 25 psi at 2150° F for 485 hours. Results 
of the tests are shown in Fig. 3. 

Load Test Results—In the standard load test run 
at 2642° F the same two bricks tested as follows: 
The semisilica brick deformed 2.32 per cent and the 
high heat duty clay brick deformed 5.59 per cent. 
This particular high heat duty clay brick was select: 
ed because it is one of the best brands with respett 
to the standard load test. The test was run at 2150 
F because the mean temperature of the outer ual 
ter of the arch in the tunnel kiln was calculated to 
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COPPER AND 
BRASS HELPS 


The newest Crosley Television Cabinets are strik- 
ing examples of how copper and brass can be used 
to give products sales appeal as well as serve a 
utilitarian purpose. 

All models, two of which are shown above, are 
equipped with gleaming bezels which frame the 
television screens. They are made for the Crosley 
Corporation from Revere 90-10 Commercial Bronze. 
The table model shown is equipped with two control 
escutcheons drawn from this same metal by the Rex 
Engineering Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The table 
model also has two strips of .0016” Revere Soft Cop- 
per of 514” width on the under side of the top of the 
cabinet. This acts as an insulator by conducting any 
heat generated, away from the wooden cabinets. For, 
although copper is the best heat conductor of the 
commercial metals, when highly polished it dissi- 
pates rather than absorbs heat. 














Note on the console model, shown above, how the 
three Revere Brass Tubes add a touch of luxury and 
richness to the cabinet. 

Perhaps Revere Copper or Brass or one of its other 
metals or alloys can help in the development and 
improvement -of your product. Why not call the 
nearest Revere Sales Office and see? 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, I/].; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and 
Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 

















be 2138° F. The calculations were based on tempera- 
tures that were not considered accurate closer than 
10 to 15 degrees; therefore the figure of 2150° F was 
selected. 

The rate of flow determined for the clay brick was 
0.24 per cent in 10 days or 0.024 per cent per day at 
25 psi. If we refer to Norton’s chart® showing rate 
of flow plotted against load, we will see that de- 
creasing the pressure from 25 to 54%, psi as found in 
the kiln will divide the rate of flow by about one- 
seventh. This would change the rate of flow per day 
to 0.0034 per cent. This daily figure times 3650 (days 
in 10 years) comes to 12.4 per cent deformation in 
10 years as compared to an estimated 10 per cent as 
found in the actual ki!». 

The possible e: in unis plastic flow test is about 
10 per cent which could account for half of this dif- 
ference. The temperature of 2150° F (selected as 
representing a fair mean temperature of the part of 
the arch carrying the stress) is, no doubt, on the 
high side.* Making allowance for these two factors, 
the figures look encouraging. Actual temperature 
measurements of the cold face kiln arch should be 
recommended in the future. More exact methods for 
determining the rate of plastic flow have been sug- 
gested that should yield figures of engineering value. 

Deformation—3% in 24 Years—Last summer in the 
same plant another kiln of semisilica brick, built in 
1926, was down for minor repairs. At this time the 
heat zone was inspected and showed that the de- 
formation, if any existed, was within the range of 
the results of the plastic flow test. Within the limits 
of this test the semisilica brick did not show any 
plastic flow after a small initial subsidence. How- 
ever the error of the test would still make possible a 
total deformation of approximately 14%, per cent in 10 
years or 3 per cent in 24 years. The ability of semi- 
silica brick to resist plastic flow is not affected by 
slag absorption as are clay brick. 

In spite of the low fusion point of semisilica brick, 
their stability at high temperatures can be explained 
as follows: They are composed of two very refrac- 
tory ingredients—silica with a P. C. E. of cone 33 and 





* This method of using the mean temperature of the cooler quarter of 
the inner Nning should be tested by further service investigations and 
revised if necessary. 
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Fig. 4—Reversible thermal expansion curves for silica, 
semisilica, and clay brick test specimens 





TABLE I 


RESULTS OF ASTM STANDARD LOAD TESTS ON HIG!) Hp, 
DUTY AND SEMISILIOA BRICK 7 


High Heat Duty Seciisities 
Fusion test P.O.E, 32 (3100° F) 28 (2950° p 
Reheat 2900° F 0.2% mps 
Load test at 2642° F 4-6%* less than 4 
Loss in panel spall test 5-14% 15% 
Porosity 16% 3% 
Al,O, content 37% G 


* This range is for the most load resistant brands 





known to be capable of standing the severe condi. 
tions of the open-hearth furnace—and a kaolin type 
clay having a P.C.E. of cone 32-33, if this clay por 
tion is tested after being separated from the silicg 
portion. Of course, in P.C.E. tests these two refrac. 
tory components begin to react at the eutectic point 
(2820° F) to form glass. 

Under standard P.C.E. test procedure enough glass 
forms to bend the test cone by the time 2920-2950° F 
is reached. However when these brick are used as 
recommended, the temperature is below the eutectic 
point by at least 100 degrees or more and these two 
refractory components do not react to form the low 
melting glass seen at the end of a P.C.E. test. Under 
conditions of service, the silica retains its refractory 
properties of high strength at high temperatures and 
tends to very slowly expand, while the clay portion 
which gives the brick its resistance to thermal spall- 
ing tends to take up much of this expansion. 

Structure of the semisilica brick is peculiar to this 
class of refractory. It is effective in retarding the 
reaction between the clay and silica portions up to 
temperatures quite close to the eutectic point. 

Expansion Must Be Considered—The maximum per- 
manent expansion of semisilica brick is about three- 
quarters as much as silica brick. This might be 4 
little higher than expected, but it is accounted for 
by the fact that the silica portion contains a higher 
percentage of quartz. In practically every case ex- 
pansion is less than this because the clay portion of 
the brick is subject to plastic flow and some shrink- 
age in the temperature range where silica expands. 
This tends to offset some of the permanent expan- 
sion and in some cases, all of it. 

Results of the plastic flow test previously shown 
indicates that at a pressure of 25 psi, the brick does 
not exhibit any expansion. In several cases it has 
been noted in practice that the permanent expansion 
is nil where the brick are under stress or retained by 
strong buckstays. In other cases where extra large 
expansion joints are used, the brick will most likely 
expand enough to close up joints provided for 2 pa 
cent expansion. It is good engineering practice how- 
ever to provide for 1 to 1% per cent expansion. The 
reversible expansion compared with clay brick and 
silica brick is shown in Fig. 4. 

Effect Of Slags—Up until now, semisilica brick 
have not been offered in highly slag resistant grades. 
Porosity of semisilica brick runs from an approxi 
mate minimum of 24 to a maximum of 28 per cent. 
This high porosity is an advantage in giving the brick 
the ability to absorb thermal shocks and the expal- 
sion of the silica they contain. However, the protec 
tive coating that forms over the surface of semisilica 
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Silicon bronze hemispheres 
for a 30-gallon tank. Size 
approximately 14-inches 
deep by 2114 inches spheri- 
cal diameter — .064 inch 
metal thickness. 


BRONZE BALL-SHAPED TANK 
for the Revolutionary New 


REVERE wercuioy| Speyxyel CAs WATER HEATER 


used in stamping these parts 
QUALITY CONTROL The LEAKE organization 
The stress relieving opera- produces the hemispheres for 
3 BIG PRESS OPERATIONS tion was held within an 8-degree three sizes... 20-gallon, 30-gal- 
IN ONE STROKE variation in temperature in the lon and 40-gallon tank capacities. 


Ingenious tooling, resulting from oven. The 64 cu. ft. Despatch The unusualness of LEAKE 
cooperative efforts of customer Oven of the recirculating type is stampings plus the extreme flexibility 
engineers and the LEAKE or- _ used together with an L. & N. = 0f @ “‘completely integrated service” 
ganization made possible the Potentiometer and thermocou- makes the LEAKE organization a 
elimination of multiple drawing ples attached to the work in the St desirable company with which to 
and annealing operations and oven for accurate metal tem- Pv sgn? metal — needs. 
combined the resulting deep draw, __ perature readings. ee ee ee 
7" ; ; : your part. We'll be frank in telling 
restrike, pierce and trim to only Each of the hemispheres are 5, if stampings offer no advantages 
. stroke of the press. A stress gauged, checked for tensile {yor your present method of produc- 
relieving treatment followed to strength and Rockwell hard- tion — but if they do, we would like to 
complete the operation. ness, and for stress relief. show you how we can help you. 


THE LEAKE STAMPING COMPANY + MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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TABLE Il 
SEMISILICA BRICK COMPARED TO CLAY AND SILICA BRICK 
Plastic 
Flow Thermal Structural Reverable Perman: 
Resistance Spalling Spalling Expansion Expansi 
High Heat Duty Lowest Best Low Lowest Lowest 
Clay Brick 
Semisilica Brick OK up to Lower than Best More than Midway 
hot face clay. OK for clay— tween s 
temperature of large furnaces less than and clay 
2800° F Silica 
Silica Brick OK to over Lowest Makes some Highest Highest 
3000° F trouble 
— 
brick enables them to stand up well in many appli- daily. Larger furnaces that run for several days a} 


cations where slagging conditions are not extremely 
severe. For instance, slags encountered in applica- 
tions where the brick are recommended, usually wear 
them away so slowly that long life is obtained. 
Semisilica Brick Uses—The over-all limits of semi- 
silica brick require that their hot face temperature 
should not exceed 2750° F for long periods. Their in- 
ability to stand extreme thermal shocks limits their 
use in small furnaces that are heated and cooled 


With the Greatest of Ease 


Romeo could have found Juliet with ease, had he been > 


able to benefit by the system of overhead traveling cranes 
used by Reserve Terminals Co., Cleveland, for speeding up 
transfer between floors. With its warehouse having a 
unique arrangement of balconies used for storage pur- 
poses, the company is making use of a demounted truck bed 
suspended from a crane hook. This portable platform 
carries full truck loads of material to any point in the 
warehouse with a minimum of handling and cartage. A 
system of shuttling with two platforms, using pallets, fork- 
lift trucks and other warehouse handling equipment is said 
to be forming an efficient relay team. An all-steel version 
of the “air lift’ platform will soon carry heavy machinery 
and other equipment weighing up to 10 tons. 
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a time due to their great mass, will not cool or heat 
suddenly enough to develop thermal spalling troubles 
with this brick. 

They are normally used to overcome difficulties 
arising from structural spalling or deformation oj 
furnace walls and roofs. Typical applications where 
semisilica brick have given excellent service are for 
kilns, soaking pits, forging furnaces, heating furnaces 
of all types, hot metal mixers, checker linings and fan 
tails of open hearths, and blast furnace stoves. 

Semisilica brick have overcome the trouble encoun- 
tered in some high walls from bending inward. This 
has been the case in big reheating furnaces and some 
of the larger stoker-fired boilers. In the latter it was 
found economical to use silica carbide refractories 
along the clinker line and semisilica brick for the rest. 

There are two grades of semisilica brick offered on 
today’s market. The one most commonly used con- 
tains 76 to 78 per cent SiO.. This is the grade that 
was used in the previously described plastic flow test. 
However in certain boiler furnaces, it was found that 
a brick was needed having a higher resistance to 
thermal shock and a little higher strength. This has 
led to the use of another grade containing about 4 
per cent less silica. This grade compared to the reg- 
ular grade has the same high resistance to strue- 
tural spalling, better resistance to thermal spalling, 
and a lower resistance to plastic flow and usually 
used in boiler furnaces. 

REFERENCES 
1—ASTM Designation C 71-47 
—The same lot of semisilica brick were tested in a standard pane 
spalling test with preheat at 2910° F and without preheat, wi 
the following results: 10.4 per cent loss with preheat-——11.8 per cer 
without preheat 
3—V. H. Chesters, Steelplant Refractories, page 63 
4—G. B. Remmey, ‘‘Some Properties of Semisilica Brick’’, Journal 0 

the American Ceramic. Society, Vol. 22, No. 6, June 1939. 

5—F. H. Norton, ‘‘A Critical Examination of the Load Test for R 
fractories’’, Journal of the American Ceramic Society, Vol. 22, \ 

10, 1939 
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Basic Arc Electric Furnace 


Recently made available is a booklet, Theoretical 
Chemical Reactions in Basic Are Electric Furnace, 
written by H. C. Bigge, of Bethlehem Steel Co. Set: 
tions of the book are entitled: Oxidizing. and reducing 
reactions in the basic are furnace, this section includ: 
ing various types of reduction; sulphur elimina 
tion during the reducing period; desulphurization in 
basic are furnace; and reduction table for some © 
the important oxides encountered in the iron and 
steel industry. 

Booklet may be obtained by writing to Mr. Bigg¢ 
superintendent, tool steel department, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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New Applications 


Broaden Heatless Welding Uses 


SEVERAL new applications, broadening the field of 
uses, have resulted from the introduction of the Kold- 
weld method of cold pressure welding without the use 
of heat or electricity (STEEL Nov. 7, 1949, p. 109; 
and Nov. 21, 1949, p. 117). A development of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd., of England, the process is ap- 
plicable to all nonferrous metals. It makes use of 
welding pressure applied manually or by power tools. 

The trap weld was developed as a method of fasten- 
ing screw studs to the sides of kitchen utensils for 
the attachment of knobs and handles. After weld- 
ing, the screw stud or threaded insert is in effect in- 
tegral with the utensil. The fabricated metal form 
has a metal insert firmly imbedded into another 
metal structure by a process using two metal parts. 
According to Koldweld Corp. of New York, U. S. 
licensee, different types of metal inserts or parts can 





Stagger weld for joining thin metal sheets to heavy 
bar stock. It consists of staggered dots or straight- 
line welds on two or more parallel lines 


be molded between dissimilar nonferrous metals. This 
weld also produces female counterpart of screw stud. 
No Buckling Here—Where the standard straight- 
line weld was found undesirable, the wave weld was 
developed, it being applied as easily as the regular 
straight-line weld, the company reports. Because 
the wave line intersects the grain of the metal, this 
type of weld is said to be somewhat stronger. The 
finished work has no tendency to bend or buckle 
along the weld line when this method is used. The 
tool has a shaped element pressing against a flat plate. 
Often found difficult and sometimes impossible 

is the welding of comparatively thin metal sheets to 
heavy bar stock, such as encountered in the construc- 
tion of truck bodies, railroad cars, shelving, etc. This 
led to the development of the stagger weld in which 
@ number of dots or short straight-line welds are 
slightly staggered so that they lie along two or more 
parallel lines. They are formed with a special tool 
applying to the thin sheet side of the work. Tool 
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Both sides of a wave-welded joint. Because it inter- 
sects the grain of the metal, this weld is somewhat 
stronger than the straight line weld 


presses a shaped element pressed against the plate. 

Welding Sandwich Served Up—To offset objections 
made by fabricators to the indentations on the sur- 
face of the work produced by the application of the 
pressure welding tool, a new type of weld was de- 
veloped in which the indentations appear on one side. 
The other side remains smooth. Koldweld tests show 
this weld to be much stronger than the weld with 
indentations on both sides. Next, a method where 
third piece of metal was used to fill up the indenta- 
tion was developed. The three pieces are welded to- 
gether in a single operation, the result being the 
elimination of tool indentations on both sides. 

Problems submitted by a government department 
required the manufacture of large thin walled sheet 
metal boxes or containers which had to be air-tight 
and moisture-proof, besides being made of single 
sheets. By redesigning the container blank slightly, 
the sides of the container were allowed to overlap so 
that the lap welding could be performed. Result was 
a weld that had a strength of 130 per cent of the orig- 
inal material. 

Other Applications Developed — Silver electrical 
contacts, riveted, silver-soldered or brazed to copper 
or brass bars, are being welded by the processes for 
switches, circuit breakers, relays and similar equip- 
ment. It is also reported feasible for welding hetero- 
genous nonferrous metals, including commercial cop- 
per, pure electrolytic copper, beryllium copper, brass, 
silver, aluminum, lead, nickel, and their alloys, in- 
cluding Monel. 





Photomicrograph of aluminum and copper wire joined 
by the Koldweld process, showing how facing halves 
fuse and flow out into welded flaps on each side 
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_ Specify NORTON WHEELS _ 


— Wheels with the A/gh4t Combsnation of 
Cutting Action and Long Wheel Life 





OU foundrymen know just what type of wheels you need to handle 
your rough grinding jobs quickly, easily and most economically. 
Maybe fast cut spells maximum economy for you. Maybe extra long 
wheel life is your primary requirement. There’s a definite combination 
of cutting action and wheel life that will keep your rough grinding costs 


down. 


Norton can supply wheels with just the combination you need—because 
of its research facilities, engineering skill and wide product variety. You'll 
find a Norton wheel with exactly the right combination of abrasive and 
bond, and in just the right size and shape to produce the cost-cutting 


results you're after. 


Let your Norton distributor or abrasive engineer study your rough grinding 


jobs and help you to select Norton wheels of ALUNDUM, 15 ALUNDUM, 
57 ALUNDUM or CRYSTOLON abrasive and B-5, B-7, B-H resinoid or 


vitrified bond. He'll help you to select exactly the right wheels for maxi- 


mum economy on each operation. 


You'll find many helpful 

rough grinding tips and NORTON COMPANY 
scores of cost-cutting spec- 

ifications in the Norton WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
booklet, ‘Rough Grind- 


ing.” Send for your copy 
of Form 1405-B-2. Distributors in All Principal Cities 




















better products to make other products 
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Fig. 1—Failure of inwall 
lining of Gary furnace 
in 1926 showing the 
pulverized condition of 
the refractory 


Fig. 2—Untreated high- 
duty brick specimens 
after testing. Fig. 3—Sul- 
phuric acid treated 
high-duty brick after 
40-hour test 


Fig. 4 — Disintegration 
susceptible specimens 
after testing. Fig. 5— 
Ammonium sulphate 
treated disintegration 
susceptible after testing 


Fig. 6 — Disintegration 
susceptible specimen. 
Ammonium sulphate so- 
lution poured on sam- 
ples before testing. Fig. 


' 7—Aluminum sulphate 


treated samples before 
testing. Fig. 8—Disinte- 


- gration susceptible spe- 


cimens treated with hy- 


drogen sulphide gas be- 


fore testing 


Fig. 9—High-duty brick 
specimens after a 40- 
hour disintegration test 


How To Prevent Blast Furnace 


Lining Disintegration 


Treating brickwork with sulphur and chloride 
compounds by soaking, dipping, spraying o; 
adding the chemical to the bonding materig| 
affords adequate protection against carbon 
monoxide disintegration of refractories 


By J. A. SHEA 


General Supervisor of Research 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Gary, Ind. 


CARBON disintegration of the fireclay bricks in a 
blast furnace lining is caused by carbon monoxide of 
the blast furnace gases entering the bricks and de- 
positing carbon around iron oxide particles in the 
bricks. The iron oxide particles act as a catalyst, 
The growing carbon deposits crack or disintegrate 
the brick. The catalytic reaction proceeds rapidly in 
the temperature range of 800 to 1100° F and the 
greatest damage to a blast furnace lining occurs in 
the portions of the linings where these temperatures 
are encountered. 

Prior to 1930, linings were often extensively dam- 
aged by such carbon deposition in the bricks, In 
some cases pressures developed by carbon deposition 
would split the furnace shells and in many cases the 
linings would fail at low tonnages. Fig. 1 shows the 
condition of the brickwork taken from a Gary fur- 
nace in 1926. Much of the inwall lining of this fur- 
nace was in a pulverized condition, which caused the 
lining to fall into the hearth after the stock was re- 
moved. Several carloads of the pulverized brick were 
removed from the furnace. 


What the Tests Showed—Early attempts to remove 
the iron in bricks by treating them with hydrogen 
chloride gas at elevated temperature were only partly 
successful. Such a procedure would probably work, 
but might not be practical. Initial treatment, which 
was successful and which led to the development of 
a number of other practical treatments, consisted of 
dipping a sample of a disintegration-susceptible brick 
in a 10 per cent solution of sulphuric acid. After 
drying and heating to 1000° F to drive off excess 
acid, this treated sample was tested for disintegration 
for 40 hours without being affected. After this initial 
test, the sulphuric acid treatment was tried on 4 
larger scale. 

Fifty representative high-duty bricks were cut to 
provide two duplicate sets of 50 samples. One set of 
samples was soaked in a 10 per cent solution of sul- 
phuric acid, dried, and heated to 1000° F prior to be- 
ing tested for disintegration, while the other set was 
tested in the untreated condition. Fig. 2 shows the 
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condition of the 50 untreated specimens after a 40 
hour disintegration test. Twenty-six of the speci- 
mens were disintegrated, 10 were badly cracked, and 
11 were cracked to a lesser degree. Fig. 3 shows the 
condition of the acid treated specimens after a 40- 
hour disintegration test. The treated specimens were 
not affected by the test. 

Similar results were obtained by treating speci- 
mens from selected disintegration-susceptible blast 
furnace bricks with ammonium sulphate, aluminum 
sulphate, or hydrogen sulphide. Fig. 4 shows the 
condition of 12 untreated specimens from disinte- 
gration-susceptible brick after a 40-hour disintegra- 
tion test. All of the specimens were affected by the 
test. Duplicates of these specimens, soaked in 30 per 
cent ammonium sulphate and tested for disintegra- 
tion, are shown in Fig. 5. The ammonium sulphate 
treatment was completely effective in preventing dis- 
integration. Adequate protection against disintegra- 
tion can be obtained without soaking the bricks in 
the treating solution. The disintegration-susceptible 
specimens shown in Fig. 6 were treated by pouring 
45 per cent ammonium sulphate solution over the top 
surfaces before they were tested for disintegration. 
This procedure was effective in preventing disinte- 
gration. 


Other Effective Treatments — Effectiveness of a 
treatment with aluminum sulphate solution is shown 
in Fig. 7. These disintegration-susceptible specimens 
were soaked in 30 per cent aluminum sulphate solu- 
tion before being tested. Specimens were not af- 
fected by the 40-hour test. 

Treating the bricks with hydrogen sulphide gas at 
elevated temperatures was found an effective method 
of preventing disintegration. Fig. 8 shows condition 
of hydrogen sulphide treated specimens of disintegra- 
tion-susceptible brick after a 40-hour disintegration 
test. Specimens were heated to 950° F and exposed 
to hydrogen sulphide gas for 30 minutes before be- 
ing tested. There was no damage to any of the 
specimens. 

A number of other sulphur and chloride compounds 
were found to be effective in preventing disintegra- 
tion of blast furnace bricks, such as: 


CS. gas 30% ammonium thio- 

20% cobalt sulphate cyanate 

Saturated manganese 30% magnesium 
sulphate chloride 


30% calcium chlroide 
20% nickel chloride 
30% manganese 


Ethyl sulphate 
30% ammonium per- 


sulphate : 
” , 2 chloride 
20% —— thio- 30% zine chloride 
ae phate 30% lithium chloride 
¥% ammonium 30% cobalt chloride 
— sulphite Saturated potassium 
<0% sodium bisulphite chloride 


Many other chemicals were found to be more or 
less effective, 


‘Treated on Production Basis—The normal burned 
high-duty inwall bricks used in relining a Gary blast 
furnace were treated with a 30 per cent ammonium 
Sulphate solution. This was accomplished by passing 
the bricks through a stream of the solution as they 
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moved down a roller conveyer to the floor of the fur- 
nace. Samples of the bricks used in this lining were 
tested for disintegration, some in the untreated con- 
dition and some after the ammonium sulphate treat- 
ment at the furnace. Fig. 9 shows the condition of 
100 samples of the untreated brick after a 40-hour 
disintegration test. Twenty-five of the samples were 
classed as disintegrated, 57 as badly cracked, 17 as 
cracked, and one as spalled. The results of this test 
showed the bricks to be susceptible to damage by 
carbon deposition. Only one of 45 ammonium sul- 
phate treated specimens after a 40-hour disintegra- 
tion test was affected by the test. Judging from 
these results, the treatment appeared to be effective. 

Good for 12 Months—The treated inwall lining of 
this furnace was core drilled after being on blast for 
11 months. No indications of disintegration were 
found in the lining and the core samples passed a 40- 
hour disintegration test without being affected. From 
these results, it appears that the treatment is effec- 
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Finer wheel finish produced by this Dymon-ize grinding 


wheel dressing attachment for use on broach sharpeners 


increases smoothness materially, not only on broaches, but 
on machine surfaces produced by the broaches. A devel- 
opment of Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, the unit shown 
here consists of an adjustable mechanism that can be used 
to produce a fine finish on both the radius and sides of 
a broach grinding wheel. The smoother surface is said to 
be traceable to reduction in height of minute “tool marks” 
at the cutting edges of the broach teeth. Smoother chip 
flow in curling up in the chip space is reported. Any radius 
ranging up to 5/16-inch can be dressed by a single 
adjustment. Unit has two control handles. 
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tive for a year or more. The treated lining is to be 
examined and tested for disintegration on completion 
of its campaign. 

As an added word of caution, it should be point- 
ed out that zones of localized wear, sometimes 
referred to as hot spots, can develop in either treated 
or untreated linings. Although the treating of bricks 
apparently prevents carbon monoxide disintegration, 
it should not be regarded as a “cure-all” for all lin- 
ing troubles. 

Treatment with the chemical solutions can be ac- 
complished by soaking, dipping, spraying, or by add- 
ing the chemical to the bonding material used in lay- 
ing the bricks. To determine the effectiveness of 
adding chemicals to a sillimanite bond, a brick column 
was built up with specimens of disintegration—sus- 
ceptible brick using a sillimanite mortar as a bond. 
The column was then tested for disintegration in a 
circular chamber. No chemical was added to the 
sillimanite bond, and after a 40-hour test all of the 
specimens were disintegrated or cracked and the 
column was disrupted. A column then was built up 
of duplicate specimens, but bonded with a sillimanite 
slurry made up with 45 per cent ammonium sulphate 
solution instead of water. The 40-hour disintegra- 
tion test caused only a few superficial spalls on ex- 
posed faces of the brick specimens. Similar column 
tests were made using aluminum sulphate and sul- 
phuric acid in the bond. 

Atmospheres Vs Treatments—A column made up 
with aluminum su hate in the bond and then tested 
disclosed superficial surface spalls on two of the 
specimens, but there was no cracking or disintegra- 
tion of the specimens. Use of 5 per cent sulphuric 
acid solution in the bond instead of water did not 
completely stop carbon deposition. Some of the speci- 


Cap for Capsule-Shaped Tank 





In all likelihood no one in Argentina will think that this 
steel tank resembles the home of an Eskimo. Being con- 
structed for this South American government at the Steel- 
ton plant of Bethlehem Steel Co., this igloo-shaped spher- 
ical head is being temporarily check-assembled in the 
fabricating shop. Construction is of steel plate 0.41-inch 
thick. Of 34-foot diameter it will be part of a capsule- 
shaped gas holder 205 feet long. The order calls for ten 
holders, each of which has a capacity of 500,000 cu ft 
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mens cracked but a stronger acid solution p» bably 
would have prevented this cracking. , 

With chemicals such as H,S, CS», and perhap: som. 
of the other sulphur compounds, blast furnace pricks 
could be effectively treated in the periodic kilns dy. 
ing the cooling period after the bricks had been fireg 
With these chemicals, the bricks should be at « tem. 
perature in the range 700 to 1500° F when treateg 


Temperatures above 1000 to 1300° F in an oxidiy. 
ing atmosphere will destroy any of these treatments, 
In a carbon monoxide atmosphere, much higher tem. 
peratures are required to destroy the effect of the 
treatments. 

The condition of 30 specimens of hard burned high. 
duty bricks after a 40-hour disintegration test were 
not affected by the test. Most of the hard burned 
bricks now on the market are highly resistant to dis. 
integration. If only added resistance to disintegra. 
tion is required, this can be obtained at less cost by 
treating regular fired bricks than by buying the high. 
er priced, hard burned bricks. However, in most cases 
the hard burned bricks have the additional advan- 
tages of greater strength and density. 

Applications for patents to cover the various chem- 
ical treatments have been made. 


From paper presented at the joint meeting of the Blast Furnace and 
Coke Associations of the Eastern States and the Chicago District, De! 
Prado Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 3. 


Redesign Saves Copper, Zinc 


To save the large quantities of copper and zinc 
that have gone into rotating bands for ammunition 
in past wars, the Army Ordnance Corps is pushing 
its investigation of iron powder as a replacement for 
gilding metal. Limited experience, say spokesmen, 
offers encouragement. In fact, iron powder bands 
now are specified for one type of ammunition for 
which gilding metal bands are not entirely satisfac- 
tory. This is the 90-mm high-velocity projectile. 

Another new project calls for determination of the 
merits of iron powder bands for the popular 105-mm 
projectile. If results are as hoped, the investigation 
will be extended to other sizes and types. Tied in 
with this investigation is a study of the possibilities 
with all types of iron powder, both low and high- 
priced varieties. ° 

Limited tests of iron powder rotating bands for 
20-mm armor-piercing ammunition have indicated, 
first, that the bands perform satisfactorily and, sec: 
ond, that a low-density compact is necessary. Thesé 
tests also revealed that the band seat must be under- 
cut for maximum performance. 

Should the campaign now under way result in ap- 
proval of iron powder bands for a wide range of am- 
munition a big expansion in the iron powder indus- 
try would be necessary in the event of a major wal. 
Present capacity, Ordnance spokesmen say, would be 
utterly inadequate. In the meantime, they hope, ef- 
forts should be made to develop new low-cost iro! 
powder manufacturing processes. 

Working with the Army Ordnance Corps on the 
problem, including the writing of a new improved 
specification, is a new subcommittee of the Americal 
Ordnance Association’s shell committee. The sub- 
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One-Piece Die Cast Garnish Mouldings 
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for the 1951 Kaiser 


DIE CASTING IS SO RIGID that only two screws are 
needed on the long base. 
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STYLING IMPROVEMENT—rigidity also permits place- 


ment of top screws through unexposed edge. 


Reprinted from 


Kaiser-Frazer News 


Die casting may be the answer to your prob- 
lem, just as it was for the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corporation in the production of garnish win- 
dow mouldings for the 1951 Kaiser. The same 
Doehler-Jarvis research, engineering, and 
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ONE-PIECE DIE CASTING gives better fit— reduces 


assembly time. 


mass-production facilities which made this 
development possible are available to you. 
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PLANTS AT: TOLEDO, OHIO * POTTSTOWN, PA. * BATAVIA, N.Y. * GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. * CHICAGO, ILL. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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committee, composed of iron powder producers and 
compacters, is headed by A. J. Langhammer, presi- 
dent, Amplex Division, Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 


Lubricant Made of Metal 


Because the introduction of a molybdenum-base 
lubricant several months ago has opened up new pos- 
sibilities in machine design by providing safe lubri- 
cation at higher speeds, pressures and temperatures, 
Lockrey Co., College Point, N. Y., has found it nec- 
essary to develop several new forms to meet especial- 
ly severe conditions. These are described in their 
technical bulletin No. 21 E and are known as Liqui- 


Tractors "Cultivate" Stud Welding 





Applications of stud welding to the production of garden 
tractors has enabled the Midland Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., to reduce production costs and assembly problems 
by making possible simpler product design and fabrication. 
Company reports that many manhours have been saved 
in design and redesign time and assembly operations 
speeded up. The stud welding, a development of Nelson 
Stud Welding Division, Morton-Gregory Corp., Lorain, om 
is used in manufacturing connecting rod yokes used on 
sickle bar mowers, the cost of this part being reduced by 
one-half. All stud welding operations at the plant are 
performed with a specially designed unit, fixture being 
used to locate the workpieces in proper relation to the 

stud welding gun 


SO 


Moly NV regular and grease, Liqui-Moly NV | hreaq 
compound and Moly-Wax-Stix. 

Liqui-Moly is a compound of extremely 
metal molybdenum said to have the peculiar p: »perty 
of attaching itself by molecular attraction tc meta| 
bearing-surfaces, forming a lubricating film whic) 
cannot be squeezed out by any amount of pressure. 
It can withstand extremes of temperature without af. 
fecting its lubricating qualities. 

The company incorporates this material in 4 vols. 
tile liquid which serves to transport the metallic 
lubricant to the bearing surfaces where the vehick 
evaporates and allows the molybdenum to “plate oy;’ 
on the bearing surfaces, the result being a d 
perfectly lubricated bearing. 


reasy 
) 


ry but 


Pours at 25 Below—Having a high viscosity index 
is Liqui-Moly NV regular and grease, both incorpo. 
rated in a liquid glycol derivative that will pour as 
low as —25° F. The thread compound is said t 
take advantage of the ability of molybdenum to pre- 
vent metals from seizing or freezing together under 
extreme pressure, to provide a thread compound that 
makes it possible to disassemble any piping or equip- 
ment after a period of operation at high tempers- 
ture or under severe corrosive conditions without 
damage to the equipment. 

Convenient means of applying this molybdenum. 
base lubricant in solid form are provided by the Moly- 
Wax-Stix. Uses are for filling grooves cut in bush- 
ings or thrust washers, to feed out molybdenum slov- 
ly, to lubricate glass pet-cocks and chemical glass- 
ware, to rub sliding ways and to cast solid lubricant 
shapes. 


The Whole Area Glows 


Method of producing light by the direct trans. 
formation of electric energy, called electrolumenes- 
cence, gives promise of being as revolutionary in the 
lighting field as was Edison’s first incandescent lamp. 
The new development was disclosed by Dr. E. fF. 
Lowry, manager of general lighting laboratories, Sy'- 
vania Electric Products Inc., at a recent Illuminating 


Engineering Society national convention in Pasadena, 


Calif. 

Electrolumenescence employs an area source 
light in contrast to the point source as in the it 
candescent lamp, or the linear source as in the fluores 
cent lamp. No intermediate phenomenon, such as 1: 
candescent glow or arc discharge is said to take place. 


Would Make A Glow Worm Jealous—<According 
Sylvania engineers the new device is, in effect, 3 
luminous capacitor made up of two conducting plates 
one of which is electric conducting glass. Betwet! 
the plates is a layer of material which glows wht 
energized. The brightness of the light increases wit! 
frequency and also with an increasing voltage ov 
a considerable range until breakdown occurs. 

Since electrolumenescent devices do not depend @ 
hermetically sealed glass bulbs or tubes and since the 
luminous panels reportedly may be of any conveniet! 
size or shape, whole areas such as the entire ceilllt 
of a room can be made to become the source o! 
high intensity but glare-free and shadowless light. 
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Coupling story, write today. 
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Ask for Catalog C45-49. 
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In the cooling towers of the Champlin Refining Com- 
num Mors a pany, giant twelve-foot fans whirl away hot vapors 
foly- twenty-four hours a day, month in and month out. 
ush- Two Morse Morflex Couplings are used on the drive 
slow- Mi A), shaft of the fan in each tower. And though the first 
lass: OF Cx Morse Couplings installed have been in service for 
doant woke four years, they have needed no attention 
ra whatsoever. 
( ‘Ou, hip Ss MORSE COUPLINGS CAN “TAKE IT” 
Morse Couplings are made to take the beating given 
rans: by continuous operation, hot vapors. and complete 
enes- absence of lubrication. Impervious to dirt, water, oil, 
n the ; k t y M4 a and weather, Morse Morflex Couplings are torsionally 
lamp. IKe \e] e | g nore flexible. They require no lubrication, no maintenance. 
EF. Morse Morflex C ouplings compensate for misalign- 
. Syl: ment through elastic deflection of tough, muscle-like 
ating rubber biscuits. 
Whether you require clutches or couplings, roller or 
sod silent chain, your power transmission problems end 
i a when you apply the formula M= PT. 
Uores: 
an Cooling towers of Champlin Refining Company. Giant fans 
place dissipate heat and moisture twenty-four hours a day. 
ing 10 
ect, 4 Sess, pene ee | 
plates I ! | 
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whed I 
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2 ove v pT | POWER TRANSMISSION . 
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© ann MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Morse Wnts Power Transmission Dept. 588 © 7601 Centra! Ave. © Detroit 8, Michigan 
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@ Popular fasteners of great strength and uniform accuracy, 
Cleveland’s High Carbon Cap Screws are made by the Kaufman 
Process. This famous Double Extrusion method assures more uni- 
form dimensions within the tolerance range in the finished prod- 
uct and creates beneficial changes in the steel’s grain flow. Com- 
plete range of sizes, diameters from 14" upward. Write for our 
brochure explaining the Kaufman Process. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY 


2917 East 79th Street Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Warehouses: Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Providence 





ORIGINATORS OF THE 


KAUFMAN {\(h 
TRU 


Specialists for more than 30 years in 


CAP SCREWS, SET SCREWS, MILLED STUDS | 


Ask your jobber for Cleveland Fasteners 
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CALENDA® 
OF MEETINGS 
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+ Denotes first listing in this column 


Nov. 27-29, American Standards Association 
National standardization conferen Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. A tion 
may be reached at 70 E. 45th § New 
York 17. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 2, American Society of Mechani- 


cal Engineers: 19th National Expo n of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering i an 
nual meeting, Grand Central Pala New 
York. Exposition headquarters: Gr i Cer 


tral Palace, New York 17. 


Dec. 1, American Iron & Steel Institute, rr 
gional technical meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi 
cago. AISI headquarters: 350 Fift Ave 
New York 1. 


Dec. 4-6, Electric Industrial Truck Association: 
Meeting, Hotel McAlpin, New York, EITA 
is located at 3701 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 


Dec. 5, National Welding Supply Association: 
Southeastern zone meeting, Hotel Patter 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (Note next meeting) 


Dec. 7%, National Welding Supply Association 
Southeastern zone meeting, Hotel Texas 
Fort Worth, Tex. Address of association is 
505 Arch St., Philadelphia 6. 


Dee. 7-9, Electric Furnace Steel Committee, 
AIME: S&th annual meeting, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. AIME headquarters: 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18. 


+Dec. 11-12, American Management Associa- 
tion: National Production Conference, Hotel 
Drake, Chicago. Association address is 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Dec. 13-14, Power Crane and Shovel Asso- 
ciation: Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago. Association address is 74 Trinity 
Place, New York 6. 


Dec. 14, Cutting Tool Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: Meeting, Recess Club, Detroit. 41¢ 


Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, is associati( 





address. 


+Dec. 14-15, Society of the Plastics Industry 
Second conference of plastics film, sheeting 
and coated fabrics division, Commodore 
Hotel, New York. Society is located at 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Electrical Contacts Abstracts 


Bibliography and abstracts on elec: 
trical contacts is being supplemented 
for the sixth time since it was issued 
in January, 1944, by American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. The bibliography 
section in this 1949 supplement, des- 
ignated 56-F, is said to be 20 per 
cent larger than the 1948 edition 
this increase representing revival of 
work along the lines reported in vari 
ous parts of the world. Some work 
on the fundamental physics of con 
tact application is reported. 

Original bibliography of 148 pages 
is available at $5.00 while the firs! 
and second supplement are offered 
at $1.50 and all others at 75 cents 
each, The bibliography with al! sup- 
plements is available for $6.75 
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New Products and Equipment 





Follower Shapes Contours 


Automatie shaping of contours on 
dies, clamps, cams and other parts 
without laying out the contour on 
the work is possible with a follower 
type shaper marketed by Cincinnati 
Shaper Co., Hopple, Garrard & Elam 
Sts. Cincinnati 25, O. Equipment 
can be supplied in any stroke or size 
of Cincinnati shaper, as it is a stand- 
ard machine except for the pad on 
the base, the master form holder and 
a special table support post. It can 
be used for regular shaper work as 
well as automatic duplicating. 

Rail elevating screw is disconnected 
and retracted when duplicating co 





that the table and rail are free to 
move vertically. Rail and table are 
supported on the master form by the 
steel support post equipped with a 
roller. Master form to be duplicated 
is made of 44-inch steel and clamped 


| to the holder secured to the pad on 


the base. The table, rail, and work 


| follow the vertical and _ horizontal 


movement of the roller as it travels 


} over the macter form. Limiting an- 
| gle of climb is about 20 dgrees. 
| Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


| Hob Checker Measures Errors 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIL, 


; ‘S announcing a hob sharpening 


checker for measuring inaccuracies 


| in hobs or formed cutters due to face 
| Sharpening. It inspects radialism, 


flute-to-flute spacing, total spacing, 


| face offset and accuracy of straight 


flutes with the axis of hobs and cut- 
ters, It may also be used for check- 
ing runout of faces and outside diam- 
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eters of hubs as well as the outside 
diameter runout of hob or cutter 
itself. 

Checker utilizes standard index 
plates of the Barber-Colman No. 10- 
12 hob sharpening machine. Index 





is held to plus or minus 0.0005-inch 
adjacent and plus or minus 0.0015- 
inch total error. Checking is done 
by means of an indicator mounted on 
surface plate. 

Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Wet and Dry Pickup Cleaner 


Dry air only is used for cooling 
the continuous rated motor in a mul- 
tistage suction cleaner developed by 
National Super Service Co. Inc., To- 
ledo, O. Adaptable for both wet and 
dry pickup, the model BP vacuum 
cleaner draws free atmospheric air 
into the motor housing, this being 
entirely independent of and sealed 
off from the suction air. Motor rat- 
ing is 1 hp, developing a maximum 
water lift of 56 inches at a maxi- 
mum temperature rise of 30° C in 
continuous operation. 

Check No, 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Transports Coiled Strip 


Designed for carrying two coils 
of strip 48 inches in diameter is a 
10-ton capacity trailer manufactured 
by Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
2309 Jane St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa. The 
tractor-drawn trailer is arranged so 





that the strip will ride in tandem on 
V-blocks. A rubber covering on the 
blocks prevents steel damage. 
Danger of tipping is reduced by 
a wide steel base and low center of 





gravity. Bed height is 24 inches, 
width 26 inches and overall body 
length 102 inches. It is equipped with 
solid rubber-tired wheels and Timken 
roller bearings. 

Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Special Purpose Presses 


Versatility, economy of operation, 
low upkeep cost, convenience of op- 
eration and accessibility of dies for 
quicker changes have been incorpor- 
ated in two extra capacity, special 
purpose presses announced by Per- 
kins Machine Co., Warren, Mass. No. 
201-S long-stroke press has an ef- 
fective stroke of 7 inches and throat 
clearance from bed to ways of 21 





inches. Column is tilted back for more 
convenient operation. It has a back 
gear drive powered by a 1 hp motor. 
Illustrated is No. 10-M-32 press 
of deep-throat type for a wide variety 
of work. All moving parts and dies 
are accessible. Of the flywheel type, 
it is driven by a 1% hp motor. 
Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Side Register Control 


Automatically and accurately main- 
taining the lateral position of a mov- 
ing web of material on slitting, re- 
winding, and other processing ma- 
chines, is an eleetronic side register 
control developed by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y, Control re- 
Sponds to a signal from a printed 
line on paper, plastic or cloth of 1/32- 
inch minimum width. It ignores all 
signals from printing adjacent to the 
guide line on the trailing edge of the 
scanning sweep. 

Broken lines of the same width can 
be followed, Instantaneous response 
is provided for errors as small as 
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47 YEARS OF SERVICE 


and a few repairs make it ready for 47 more 















The door at left has been 
in continuous service since 
1903—for 47 years! The 
picture was taken this 
year, just before curtain 
slats were replaced and a 
few minor repairs made. 
In the photo below, the 
door is ready for many 
more years of efficient 
service and protection. 




















Another User Proves the Extra Value ol 


KINNEAR Steel Rolling Doors 


You can find many similar records of 
long service for these famous doors in 
the Kinnear files—more proof that their 
interlocking steel-slat construction, orig- 
inated by Kinnear, combines rugged du- 
rability and protection with smooth 
action and space-saving efficiency. 


Kinnear Rolling Doors open straight up- 
ward and coil completely out of the way 
above the lintel. All surrounding floor, 
wall and ceiling space is fully usable at 
all times, because the doors need no ex- 
tra room for opening and closing action. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNFAR 
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When closed, these all-steel doors give 
an extra measure of protection against 
fire, theft, intrusion, wind and weather, 
or accidental damage. 


Kinnear Rolling Doors, built to fit open- 
ings of any size, are easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Equipped for oper- 
ation by hand-lift, chain, crank or electric 
motor. With Kinnear Motor Operators, 
they offer the added convenience of push- 
button control, plus remote controls at 
any number of points, if desired. Write 
today for complete information. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 1780-1800 Fields Ave.—Columbus 16,0. 
1742 Yosemite Ave.—San Francisco 24, California. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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0.001-inch or less. Unit is m up 
of two components: A rotar\ lens 
web scanner, and a thyratr Con: 
trol panel. Direction of scannin— cap 
be selected. The thyratron unit js 
capable of handling motors up ¢ ) 2/3. 
hp. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 





Portable Winch-Hoist 


With a 30 to 1 power ratio ang 
tested for a 100 per cent overloag 
a 1%-ton alloy winch-hoist,  pbyijt 
by Lug-All Co., Wynnewood, Pa. 
weighs only 8% pounds. Features 
include preformed flexible aircraft 
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steel 


cable, stainless fittings and 
spring and oiled-for-life bearings. 
Handle is reversible and acts as a 
safety valve to protect the user. 
Handle can be removed in 10 seconds, 
leaving the equipment tamperproof. 
Combination of three swivel hooks 
and a built-in pulley block allows 
work to be done around corners and 
as close as 10 inches at the %-ton 
rating. Hoist may be operated in any 
position and may be set for forward, 
reverse or free wheeling. Ten feet 
of cable winds onto the drum; exter- 
sions of any length are available. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Center Control Fork Truck 


Loads of 5000 and 6000 pounds may 
be handled safely with operator com- 
fort by the type FT center-control 
fork truck made by Baker Industrial 
Truck Division, Baker-Raulang Co. 
1250 W. 80th St., Cleveland 2, 0. It 
has outside turning radius of 7 
inches and can make a right angle 
turn in 98 inches plus length of load. 
Telescoping lift will raise material 
126 inches. A unit-welded steel plate 
frame contains an integral hydraulic 
tank. 

Heavy formed channels welded into 
a unit assembly form the upright 
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@ Sharp, Strong Corners 
@ Straight, True Sides 
@ Clean, Accurate Threads 


REPUBLIC UPSON 





—from the more than 20,000 
members of the REPUBLIC 
UPSON Quality Line. 


* 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Bolt & Nut Division 
CLEVELAND, OHIO - GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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REPUBLIC 


STEEL 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


96 YEARS FASHIONING THE FASTENING HABITS OF INDUSTRY 
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guides. Design of pivot, tilt and hose 
connections allows upright to be re- 
moved in 20 minutes, Lift and tilt 
mechanism is hydraulically operated. 
When operating the truck, the opera- 
tor sits on the left side, giving him 





an unobstructed view. Controller is 
of the NoPlug dynamic braking type. 
Direction is selected by manual con- 
trol and speed is selected by a five- 


speed foot-operated accelerator. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Open Back Inclinable Press 


Equipped with a sliding key clutch 
with 4-point engagement ring and a 
roller bearing mounted flywheel is 
a Press-Rite No. 1%, 15-ton open 
back inclinable press marketed by 





Sales Service Machine Tool Co., 2363 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Crankshaft diameter at the bearing 
is 2% inches and at the pin 2% 
inches. Ram has V-ways with triple 
lubrication. 

Standard stroke is 2 inches, but 
longer strokes up to 3 inches are 
available. Flywheel is 20% inches in 
diameter and reaches a speed of 160 
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rpm with a %-hp, 1140 rpm motor. 
Bolster area is 10 x 14% inches. 
Throat depth is 5% inches, and dis- 
tance from bolster to slide with stroke 
down and adjustment up is 6% 
inches. 

Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Machine Speeds Gear Testing 


Rapid rate at which pinions are 
tested in this Red Ring gear tester, 
built by National Broach & Machine 
Co., 5600 St. Jean Ave., Detroit 13, 
Mich., is the result of the design 
features of the machine itself. Used 
to test for nicks by running them in 
mesh with a master gear, the ma- 
chine protects the operator by keep- 
ing both hands occupied while pow- 





er is on and by immediately break- 
ing the action when the power is shut 
off. 

Workhead rocks about a central 
fulcrum with a compression spring 
normally holding it in an elevation 
that allows the pinion and master 
gear to be in very loose mesh, so 
that the work pinion may be slipped 
on and off readily. A safety inter- 
lock prevents the power from being 
turned on. With work pinion on its 
spindle and in loose mesh with the 
master gear, the rocking handle is 
pulled forward to bring the two gears 
in close mech or to a predetermined 
center distance. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


High Speed Press 


Di Machine Corp., 2711 W. Irving 
Park Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. is offering 
the Diebel 8-ton high speed automatic 
press which features a cylinder type 
ram sliding in an adjustable bronze 
sleeve for greater accuracy and long- 
er life. A variable speed drive per- 
mits selection of any speed from 110 
to 350 strokes per minute. A built-in 
roll feed of either single or double 
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construction is easily set and aip. 
tains a high degree of accur 

Ram is a 5-inch diameter © ynq 
cylinder with split clamp to om- 





modate a 19/16-inch diameter by 
24-inch long die shank. Chrome 
nickel steel crankshaft is heat treat- 
ed and ground. Feed rollers can be 
furnished hardened and ground, rub- 
ber coated or knurled. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


10 to 200 Ton Presses 


Two basic designs, one for presses 
up to 45 tons capacity, and anothe: 
for heavier and larger units, are in- 
corporated in the line of single crank 
open back inclinable and gap presses 





offered by Columbia Machinery & 
Engineering Corp., Hamilton, O. De- 
signed for stamping, drawing, blank- 
ing and embossing, the line includes 
open back inclinable presses from 10 
to 200 tons capacity and gap press 
es from 60 to 200 tons. Smaller 
presses feature a cone-type clutch 
located in such a place on the crank- 
shaft that the flywheel is outside the 
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Wherever they handle food 


youre sure to find Stainless Steel 


7OU’LL encounter stainless steel before you 
even get inside many a restaurant these days 
—on the marquee, building-front, sign or show 
window. There’s a lot more in the dining-room— 
on the tables, the serving-stands, and in decora- 
tive notes. And back in the kitchens there’s a 
veritable blaze of shining stainless steel... uten- 
sils, cabinets, work surfaces, ovens, mixers, walk- 
in refrigerators, washing machines—almost every- 
thing you see, everywhere you look. 

Now, why? Because the chefs like it? Yes, partly. 
But mostly because restaurant and hotel men 
and food processors are good businessmen—and 
Allegheny Metal is good business! No metal com- 
mercially available today is as hard, strong and 
resistant to corrosion, heat and wear as stainless 
stecl. No other metal cleans as easily, quickly and 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Nov. mber 27, 1950 


cheaply, or gives as lasting service in the long run. 

Those are values that make Allegheny Metal 
a vital material for many other essential uses 
beside the food industry. @ We’re continuing to 
spend many millions of dollars to increase our 
production; but in addition, let us help you to 
find ways of using stainless steel more advan- 
tageously, and make the supply go farther. 

ae * * * * 

Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried 
by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. plants. 


W&D 3261 
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housing, permitting use of a smaller 
bull gear. This allows more room 
for die setup and operation. 


Both open back inclinable and gap 
presses in larger sizes use the Alcone 
aluminum cone-type clutch which re- 
duces size and weight with a corre- 
spondingly large reduction in fly- 
wheel effect. Presses may be in- 
clined to a maximum of 25 degrees 
from vertical. All presses in the line 
are of all-welded rolled steel con- 
struction with cast-iron slides, extra 
long gibways, and high strength cast 
iron pitmans. Larger models have a 
plug type blocking device on the pit- 
mans. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hot Start Control Transformer 


Measuring 12 x 17 x 23 inches, a 
small arc welder offered by Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., is designed to cover 
a wide range of applications from 
light duty sheet metal jobs to the 
industrial work. The MCX unit has 
a 200 amp 50 per cent duty cycle 
NEMA rating and employs an auto- 
matic hot start control with her- 
metically sealed gas-filled, time-delay 
relay magnetic switch. 

Three current ranges selected by 
insulated tapered plug connectors 
and infinite hand crank adjustments 
within each range provide currents 
from 30 to 250 amp, permitting use 
of 1/16 to 3/16-inch diameter elec- 
trodes. Silicone insulation gives pro- 
vision for operation safety at high 
temperatures and provides water re- 
pellency. 

Check No, 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


FAST DRYING: Fast rate of drying, 
unusual stability and resistance to 
severe conditions met in electrical 
service are features of No. 32 red 
oilproof enamel, introduced by Irving- 
ton Varnish & Insulator Co., Irving- 
ton 11, N. J. It air dries to handie 
in half an hour and dries hard in 
eight hours. 

Check No, 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


SHOP BOXES: Steel shop boxes, 
made by Lyon Metal Products Inc., 
Aurora, Ill., are available in five dif- 
ferent styles. Style RB can be stacked 
on floor and used for regular bin 
type storage. Hopper end permits 
easy removal of contents from the 
box. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


RECORDING INSTRUMENT: Type 
5-116 recording oscillograph, made by 


Consolidated Engineering Corp., Pasa- 
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dena 4, Calif., is designed so that 
neither sprocket teeth nor a pressure 
roller is required to provide positive 
record engagement. A new prefocused 
galvanometer lamp provides an effi- 
cient source of light for galvanome- 
ters. Using this cource, the unit 
is capable of writing speeds of about 
25,000 inches per second on East- 
man Linagraph 1127. 

Check No, 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


EASY EXPANSION: A _ carbide- 
tipped expansion reamer that per- 
mits easy expansion wherever a true 
hole and fine finish are needed, is 
announced by Wendt-Sonis Co., Han- 
nibal, Mo. It is available in sizes 
from %-inch to 1% inches, both 
straight and taper shank. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


ANTICORROSIVE WRAPPING: 
Chippaflex VPI (vapor phase inhibi- 
tor), marketed by Chippewa Paper 
Products Co. Inc., Chicago, Ill., is a 
protective packaging material that 
has the property of inhibiting metal 
corrosion as well as affording the 
protection of the flexible corrugated 
wrap. Clean metal parts can be 
wrapped dry in it for corrosion pro- 
tection. It needs no heat or adhesive 
seals. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


POWER TOOL: Balanced and shaped 
to fit the hand, the Handee 85 tool, 
made by Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 7, Ill., has an idling speed 
of 27,000 rpm and a load speed of 
20,000 rpm. It weighs 2 pounds and 
chucks interchangeable spring collets 
of ys, s+ and 4%-inch capacity. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


METAL FLOOR TRUCKS: Models 
4A and 4B are included in the new 
line of metal floor trucks offered by 
Industrial Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Brimfield, Ind. Both models are 60 
inches long and 30 inches wide. Mod- 
el 4A is 30 inches high and 4B is 48 
inches high and provides a greater 
capacity than model 4A. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


CARTRIDGE REFILLS: S type oil 
purification cartridge refills are avail- 
able from Honan-Crane Corp., Leban- 
on, Ind. It contains 4% pounds of 
Palconia, a carefully blended cellu- 
lose fiber, tightly packed in woven 
cotton sock material. Fiber center 
tube simplifies disposal of spent cart- 
ridge as entire unit is completely con- 
sumed by burning. 

Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


MOTOR STARTER: A combination 
Life-Linestarter, class 11-206-N, com- 
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bining motor starter, motor  rotee. 
tion and disconnect in a rev signeg 
enclosure to save space and reas; 


safety, is available from \ Sting. 
house Electric Corp., Pittsbu «h 49 
Pa. Designed for  across-  \ie-lino 
starting of squirrel cage in. ‘uctioy 
motors or as a primary swi'ch fo, 
wound rotor motors, it featur s ney 
Life-Linestarter, AB de-ion circuit 
breaker and slamproof self-indicating 
interlocked handle. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Detai) 


SQUARE CYLINDERS: Mocernai; 
Corp., Oakland 8, Calif., introduces 
Square Circle cylinders. Diverse jp. 
terchangeable mountings, machined 
from solid bar stock, permit a variety 
of applications with a single cylinde: 
Fixed or adjustable cushions ar 
available for either or both end oj 
all cylinder sizes ranging from 2}, 
inches up. 

Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Detai) 


METER FOR TESTING: Mode! B-} 
multicombination meter for electro- 
lysis, corrosion and cathodic protec. 
tion testing, made by M. C. Mille 
West Englewood, N. J., has a low 
range of 2 millivolts and special mir- 
ror scales 3.9 inches long. The ac- 
curacy is 1 per cent. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Detail 


AIR HAMMER: Burgess Thomas C 
Bloomfield, N. J., offers a powerful 
air tool for drilling, chipping, trin- 
ming, riveting, sealing, scaling and 
all round general applications. Han- 
mer operates when pressed into con- 
tact with the work, stops when with- 
drawn. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Detail 


PICKLING INHIBITOR: Inhibitor ’ 
announced by Enthone Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., is particularly recom: 
mended for pickling of wire. It has 
high inhibiting action in many types 
of mineral acids including hydrochlor 
ic, sulphuric and phosphoric acids 
complete miscibility with _ picklin: 
solutions. This nonodorous liquid ¢a! 
be readily removed by the use of 4: 
kali cfeaners or by good runnili 
rinses. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipmen! 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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Composite Market Averages Pig Iron 
Nov. 22 Week Month Year 5 Yrs For key to producing companies, turn next page 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal t 
“any STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
ndex (1935-39 av.—100) 157.76 157.76 157.68 152.52 101.87 
Index in cents per Ib... 4.274 4.274 4.272 4.132 2.760 PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: Basic a3 , — og 
Finished Steel, NT ..... $95.09 $95.09 $95.09 $91.64 $55.27 Beth : , 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT 49.54 49.54 49.35 46.10 25.42 WN Pa BS. ok. ise eseieens huaee 00 $51.50 $52.00 2.50 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ...... 49.04 49.01 48.10 45.60 24.75 Brooklyn,N.Y.,del. vetoes 55.79 56.29 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 5027 5027 49.63 47.27 26.04 ES es 53.63 54.13 54.63 1.13 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 41.00 41.67 41.67 29.83 19.17 Philadelphia,del. seeeeees 53.39 53.89 54.39 4,89 
Birmingham District 
Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 re 45.38 45.88 
district prices of the following 14 representative products during oT |) ere 45.38 45.88 
5-year base period 1935-38. Structural] shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled Birmingham 89 ............ osnas, kee 45.88 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled Woodward,Ala. W15 ............. 45.38 45.88 “fe 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- Cincinnati,del, cial tins Ee 52.58 int 
Pianation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. Buffalo District 
Arithmetical steel price composite based om same products as the Buffalo H1, R2..... 49.00 49.50 50.00 
weighted finished steel index with the exception ef rails, cold-finished Tonawanda,N.Y., W12_ 49.00 49.50 50.00 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. N.Tonawanda,N.Y., T9 : 49.50 50.00 
Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average Boston,del.  . viceeeseses 58.26 58.76 59.20 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- Rochester,N.Y.,del. ............ 51.63 5213 52.63 
a Ses City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based en same Syracuse,N.Y.,del. eo LIT] 52158 53.08 53.58 
po exce rmingham. : 
Stecimaking scrap composite based on average prices of Ne, 1 heavy rsa es ni oe am 
“OD ceoeeeeesecs . . ere) UL 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicage and Philedetphia. Gary,Ind, C3 ....... 49.00 .... 49.50 
a eee. BO Whe eish ens 49.00 er 49.50 
4 o.Chicago,Ill, W14 .. 49.00 49.50 49.50 
Comparison of Prices So.Chicago, Ill. Y1 ....... 49.00 49.50 49.50 
4 c a5 6, 
Comparative prices by districts, in eents per pound except as ether yey on samy Se i ee ae ee 51.89 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. Muskegon,Mich.,del. ...... ws «©5498 = 4.98 
FINISHED MATERIALS Cleveland District 
Nov. 22 Week Month Year 5 Yrs Cleveland A7 49.00 49.50 49.50 0.00 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago Cleveland R2 .......... 49.00 49.50 49.50 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.45 345 345 335 2.25 —a ee 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.45 3.45 3.45 8.35 2.25 a $e Bane? ep yr Rae neste ’ “eee ares enna 
Bars, H.R., del. Philadelphia 3.93 3.98 3.98 8.83 2.57 Duluth I-3 .........0. ese ee eee a4a4 eees 49.50 
Bars, C. F., Pittsburgh. . 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.95-4.00 2.75 MIO.” BB ine ness WITTE e ere 49.00 49.50 49.50 50.0 
Shapes, std, Pittsburgh .. 3.40 2.40 3.40 8.25 2.10 EE MEE b avs's ssseaess vias. eaten 52.25 52.75 
Bhapes, Std., Chicago 3.40 3.40 3.40 $3.25 2.10 io cee 2 I< Bee 55.00 55.50 eee. 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia.. 3.46 3.46 3.46 3.50 2.215 Geneva,Utah G1 .. seeeess 49.00 49.50 tees 
Plates, Pittsburgh ..... ans’ 250 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 Seattle, Tacoma,Wash.,del, ...... cease 57.20 coe 
Plates, Chicago etiam 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 Portland, Oreg.,del, 5 ee 57.20 cose 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 3.90 8.90 3.90 3.50 2.25 LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del. 56.70 57.20 +e 
Plates, Sperrows Point, Md. 38.650 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 GraniteCity,Tll, MiQ ............. 50.90 51.40 51.90 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.90 2.90 3.90 3.50 2.25 St.Louis,del. (inc. tax) .+. ‘S085 52.15 52.65 
Plates, del. Philadelphia .. 8.84 3.84 3.84 38.59 2.30 Ironton,Utah Cll ....... 49.00 49.50 wees 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh.. 3.35 3.35 2.85 3.25 2.20 LoneStar,Tex, L6 ...... 45.00 *45.50 45.50 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.35 3.35 3.35 8.25 2.20 Minnequa,.Colo, C10 49.00 49.50 50.00 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.056 Pittsburgh District 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago .... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 Nevillelsland.Pa. P6 . A Me ek 49.50 49.50 50.00 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 Pitts.,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.70 Aliquippa, del. ..... rs eel 50.69 50.69 51.19 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.50-75 350-75 3.50-75 3.25 2.10 McKeesRocks.del, .......0..... bie 50.45 50.45 50.95 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 8.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 Lawrenceville, Homeste: 1d, 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 4.15-85 4.15-85 4.15-50 4.00 2.80 McKeesport,Monaca,del. .... 50.94 50.94 51.44 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00-15 2.90 Verona,del. ........ +A 51.40 51.40 51.90 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ........4.35-5.10 4.35-5.10 4.35-95 4.20-25 2.90 Brackenridge.del. ses 51.63 51.63 2.13 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 4.50-75 4.50-75 4.50-75 4.15 2.75 Bessemer, Pa. . 49.00 gee 49.50 50.00 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.30-60 5.30-60 5.380-60 5.15 2.90 Clairton,Rankin.So. Duquesne, Pa. C3. 49.00 sory me's ” 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 $5.00 McKeesport,Pa. N3 Wieleivdess WRIOO des Be wits 50.00 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 ce ar 49.50 50.00 
SEMIFINISHED Steelton,Pa. B2 ....... 51.00 51.50 52.00 52.50 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $42.00 Swedeland,Pa, A3 53.00 53.50 54.00 54.50 
Wire rods, y,-%”, Pitts... 3.85 3.85 3.85 8.40 2.15 Toledo,O. I-3 49.00 49.50 49.50 50.0 
Cincinnati,del. 54.01 54.51 bees os 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton on oe ee. 51.00 51.50 52.00 52.5 
Bessemer, Pitts. ........$50.00 $50.00 $47-$50 $47.00 $26.25 Youngstown District 
Ps  (6ncks veecws & 49.00 49.00 46-49 46.00 25.25 upeera.©. Fi. cecsce 49.00 49.50 49.50 se 
Basic, del. Phila. 53.39 53.39 53.39 49.44 27.09 Youngstown Y1 ....... 49.00 49.50 49.50 50.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Pitts. 49.50 49.50 49.50 46.50 25.75 Mansfield,O.,del, 53.26 53.76 53.76 54. 2 
No, 2 Fdry, Chicago 19.50 49.50 49.50 46.50 25.75 ———— 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley 49.50 49.50 49.50 46.50 25.75 * Low phos, southern grade. 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila 53.89 53.89 53.89 49.94 27.59 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm. ....... 5.88 45.88 45.88 39.38 22.138 ENTIALS 
No. 2 Fdry (Birm.) del. Cin. 52.58 52.58 5258 4608 25.81 PIG IRON pairigne ony oe ade, 1% 
Malleable, Valley ......... 9.50 49.50 49.50 46.50 25.75 ee ne See ee ee ee 
Malleable, Chicago ...... 49.50 49.50 46.50-49.50 46.50 25.75 Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and ovet 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn, ... 62.00 62.00 62.00 60.00 33.00 f h 0.50% nese over 1% 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.0 175.00 175.00 175.00 140.00° paige vor ln aaa ata tats ras , er 
° Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton 4nd 
ea, SEM. each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
SCRAP, Gross Ton BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pitts...$44.00 $44.00 $44.00 $33.50 $20.00 (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add _ 50 for each 0.5% Si) . 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa.. 39.00 41.00 41.00 26.50 18.75 FackeonsO. HE, 1 cccacnvecescsss cvedheis cua es wethe ste $5! 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago 40.00 40.00 40.00 29.50 18.75 Buffalo H1 ...... Le Roe rey Serer t INP ar ee 60 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley. 43.75 43.75 43.75 32.75 20.00 t 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 43.25 43.25 43.25 30.25 19.50 N, ross Ton 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 41.50 41.50 41.50 29.75 19.25 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG rROl Ge Si to 18%; $1 f 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 64.50 64.50 64.50 44.50 22.25 each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) ’ 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago . . 59.00 59.00 53.50 42.50 20.00 NiagaraFalls,.N.Y. P15 ...... ers aa erases anshates $83 ” 
Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 ......... 59.0 
Coke, Net Ton Keokuk, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, 16% Si, frt. allowed K2. 92.5 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $18.25 $7.50 Wenatchee,Wash., O.H. & Fdry., frt. allowed K2 .........-. 89.5 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlisvl... 16.50 16.50 16.50 15.75 8.25 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 13.00 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
NONFERROUS METALS base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6) mT 
Copper, del. Conn. ....... 24.50 24.50 24.50 18.50 12.00 Teles, TOA, TS ciscccccsccccccccvscccscccvsngeseracsscence dbe 
Zinc, E. St. Louis .. re 17.50 17.50 9.75 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis .......... 16.80 16.80 15.80 11.80 6.35 LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Tor ont 
Tin, New York nom. 130.00 119.25 85.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, AT ......-+see+sceeerereeeee es ceeees 7 O0 
Aluminum, del. .......... 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.00 15.00 RN ND x ok o.c5n.0 6.0.0 60.0.0:5.0:0 6 6006 65.009 000 08 00.0 6450504 on 4 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 $2.00 14.50 Philadelphia delivered ....ccccccesscccscvccssccccessscrvess 57.001 
Niekel, refinery, duty paid. 48.00 48.00 48.00 40.00 35.00 ye fk a. rere rrr rrr Terre t rT pies ree ee | 
ad 
(Material in this department 4s protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) EEL 
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INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 
Fontana, Calif. Kl 
Midland, Pa. c18s 





Bessemer,Pa. C3 


Clairton,Pa. C3 «...e6- +.53.0 
Conshohocken,Pa. A8. 


Ensley,Ala. T2 


Fairfield, Ala T2 ...+.. 


Fontana,Calif, K1 


Gary,Ind. CB ......-. 53. 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ... os 00 


Lackawanna,N.Y. 


Munhall,Pa. C8 ...... 


§o.Chicago, Ill, ©O8 


§o.Duquesne,Pa, C3 . 
Carbon, Forging ND 


Bessemer,Pa. C3 ..... 
Buffalo R2 ...ceccoee 
Canton,O. R2 ...cece. 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ...e.. 
Cleveland R2 ........ x 
Conshohocken,Pa. A8 . 
Detroit RZ ...ccecee 


Ensley,Ala T2 .... 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Fontana, Calif, K1 
Gary,Ind. C3 ...ccsce 63.0) 


Geneva,Utah G1 
Houston,Tex. S85 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 .. :63.00 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 


Lackawanna,N. Y, B2 163.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........ J 

Munhall,Pa. C8 ... 
Seattle BS ...cceccses 82.00 
So.Chicago C8,R2,W14.63.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 
So.SanFrancisco B8 . ; 82.00 


Alloy (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .. 
POCiANS. TES a cececseds 6 


Canton,O. R2, 


T7 : 
Conshohocken, Pa, AB. é 


Dep Tt «ese 
Fontana, Calif, K1- 


eee, GE cccvcce 
Houston,Tex. 86 ..... 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 


Lackawanna,N. Y. B2. ¢ 
LosAngeles BS ....... 
Massillon,O. R2 ..... 


Midland,Pa. C18 


Munhatl.Pa, CB... 66 
So.Chicago C3,R2,W14. 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C8 


Warren,O. C17 


Youngstown Y1 ; eee 4 : 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
Canton,O. R2 ........ 
Cleveland R2 ......... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 
Jk. Se Sra 76 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ... 
Massillon,O. R2 ....... 


So.Chicago, Il]. R2 


So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 .. 


SHEET BARS (NT) 
Fontana,Calf, K1 


SKELP 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Munhall,Pa. C3 


Warren,O. R2 ee 15 
Youngstown C3, R2 ....3. 


WIRE RODS 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 


Buffalo W12 
Cleveland AT 
Donora,Pa. AZ .. 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 . 
Fontana,Calif, K1 
Houston,Tex. 85 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1_ 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet. AT 
LosAngeles B3 


Minnequa,Colo, Cio... 


Monessen,Pa. P7 


Portsm< uth.O. PI 
Roebling,N.J. ta 
80.Chieago,I, R2 


Sparrow sPoint,Md. B2.. 


Bterling, 111. (1) N1 
Struthers,.O, yy " 


Torrance _— C11” 


Woreeste 


Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices as Teported to STEEL Nov. 22, 1950; cents per p und except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics 
indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. . 
Aliquippa,Pa. Ji ....... be 
Ashland, Ky. (15) . 


bon, Forging (NT) 
INGOTS, - Carbon Steel Stand. i eee 


en ae Ala. 
Munhall,Pa CB ncccee 


Clairton,Pa. C3 
it R7 ..cee-cceee 

care ae i Cleveland J5 R2 
Coatesville,Pa. LT 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 
Ecorse,Mich, Gd 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


Houston, Tex. 85 .nceee 
Geneva,Utah G1 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .. 


Munhall,Pa. C3 ..+++6- 
So. Duquesne, Pa. C3 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs 
Carbon, ree (NT) 
Geneva,Utah Gl 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 


Phoenixville,Pa. P4 
Portland,Oreg. O4 


4. 
So.Chicago,IU, C3, W1i4.3.40 
So.SanFrancisco B3 3.95 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Weirton,W Va. W6 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..3. 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Fontana, Calif, a 


So, Chicago, Il). C3... .4.06 
H.S., L.A. ‘ie. Shapes .. 


Bessemer, ‘Ala. T2 
Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2 . 


PLATES, eS 
Ashland,c.1.(15) Al0. 


Geneva,Utah G1 


; 3 . ee BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 RZ ..d 


AlabamaCity,Ala. 
Lackawanna,N. » $3 saaptaieg) 8. 20 
Munhall,Pa. C3 


So.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 


BethlehemPa B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 
Fairfield, Ala, T2 


HLS., L.A. Wide Flange 
B2 ange, 


Lackawanna, N. : # B3 
Munhall,Pa. C3 


SHEET STEEL PILING 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. C3 


Houston,Tex. 85 


KansasCity, Mo. S85... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .. 


3. 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....3. 
i 4. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3. 


ay ecg C3 
Seattle B3, Wri... 
PLATES HMigh- Siren 8o0.Chicago C3, R2, wid. 
So. Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3. 
Bessemer, ‘Ala. T 

Clairton,Pa. C3 .. 
Cleveland J5, R2 

Conshohocken, Pa. 
Eeorse,Mich. G5 
ee mee T2 


Struthers,O. Y1 .. 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown C3, R2.... 


BAR SIZE Yee! Ss. os, 


Geneva, Utah Pt ar 


Ind. Harbor. Ind. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Munhall,Pa. C3 . 
faeces’ md SB. ivecvecced 5. 


Lackawanna, N. ¥. BS. 


Portland, Oreg. 04 
SanFrancisco 87 


BAR Size ANGLES; H.R.CARBON 
B2 3.65 


SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. 33 - 
renttetRelied Alloy 


Youngstown = 


Canton,O. R2, : T7 
Clairton,Pa, C3 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 Ecorse,Mich. G5 


Houston,Tex. S85 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 pesca ge ill 
No.Tonawanda.N.Y. Bil. 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 


Massilion,O. R2.... 


So.Chicago C3, R2. 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C$ 
Struthers,O. Y1 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 


Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2 seed 55 
Munhall,Pa. C3 cal 


PLATES (Universal * 
PLATES, renal al .. 


Youngstown C3 
BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
C3 4.20 


Gary,Ind, CS ..scecscus 4.20 

Youngstown C3 ....... 4.20 

BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., 
High-Strength Low- — 


Aliquippa,Pa. Ji . . 5.20 
Atlanta All occcccecss 5.35 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 5.20 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5.20 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .......5.20 


Cleveland R2 .........-. 5.20 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.20 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 6.25 
Gary,Ind. C3 ....cccee 5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....5.20 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..5.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....- 5.20 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.20 
LosAngeles B3 .....+«+- 5.90 
Pittsburgh J5 ....ccces 5.20 


So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....5.20 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...5.95 


Struthers,O. Y1 .......5.45 
Youngstown C3 ....«+. 5.20 
BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 

Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ..... 4.15 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ... rer 


BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.4.15 
Buffalo Bd 4.15 


Camden,N.J. P13 wanate 4.60 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 .....4.15 
Chicago W18 ....-..sece- 4.15 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....4.15 
DOIG PET cvewccseses 4.30 
Donora,Pa. AZ ....ccee 4.15 
Ecorse,Mich. G6 ......4.35 
Biyria,O. WS § .nevcccechsd 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ...4.15 
Gary Ind, Tos c.ctcvcec 4.15 
Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.15 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....4.55 
Harvey,Ill. BS ........4.15 
LosAngeles R2 ........ 5.55 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....4.56 
Massillon,O. R2, R8& ...4.15 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 4.15 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ....... 4.15 
Newark,N.J. W18 .....4.55 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....4.40 
Pittsburgh’ JG ..ccccces 4.15 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ...4.55 
Readville,Mass. C14 ...4.55 
St.Louis,Mo. MB ..ecce 4.55 
So.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....4.15 
SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 ..4.55 
Serateers.©. Fi ceccccs 4.15 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 4.15 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.15 
BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. i rere 4.9 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....4.90 
BeaverFalis,Pa. M12 ...4.90 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 4.90 
Buffalo BS ... oe 4.90 
Canton,O. R2, ‘7 weer 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... 4.90 
CUNBERG: WIG: 660.56 cece 4.90 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....4.90 
FRG FEE cv ccccccsens 5.05 
Donora,Pa. AT .......-. 4.90 
Elyria,O. W8 .........4.90 
Gary,Imd. Re ccccccscce 4.90 
Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.90 
Hartford,Conn. R2 . 6.20 
Harvey,Ill. BS ........ 4.90 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.90 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....5.20 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...4.90 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 4.90 
Monaca,Pa. 817 ...... 4.90 
Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 5.20 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....5.10 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14.4.90 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 4.90 
Warrven.O. Cl7T 2 .cccces 4.90 


Waukegan,Ill. AZ ....-4.90 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...5.20 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.90 
RAIL STEEL BARS 

ChicagoHts. (3)I-2, C2 ..4.00 


ChicagoHts.(4)I-2 .....3.45 
Dallas,Tex.(4) 820 ....6.00 
Franklin,Pa.(3) F5 ....4.00 


FortWorth, Tex.(26) T4..4.63 


Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7.4.00 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ..... 4.00 
Moline,Il1.(3) R2 ...... 3.55 
Williamsport(3) S19 ....4.50 


Williamsport(4) S19 ....4.60 
BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.) B14.8.60 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 
Economy(Staybolt)B14 11.30 
Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 
Dover(Eng.Bolt) U1 ..13.50 
Dover(Wret.Iron) Ul .12.25 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ...8.60 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..11.25 
BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.45 


Alton, Il. (6) 
Atlanta All 
Buffalo R2 


Cleveland R2 ....... 
Emeryville,Calif. 


Fairfield, Ala. 
Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. C3 
Houston, Tex. 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. 


Johnstown,Pa. 
KansasCity, Mo. 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


LosAngeles B3 
Milton,Pa. B6 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 tees ' 


Niles,Calif. Pl 
Pittsburg,Calif. 
Pittsburgh J5 


Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 
Seattle B3, N14 


So.Chicago, Ill. 


So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 

So.SanFrancisco B3 ... 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 


Torrance,Calif. 


Youngstown C3, R2 
BARS, Reinforcing 


(Fabricated ; 


Huntington,W.Va. W7 
Johnstown, %-1”" B2 ...4. 


LosAngeles B3 
Marion,O. Pil 


Seattle B3, N14 
SoSanFrancisco B3 


SparrowsPt., 


Williamsport,Pa. S§ 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 gage and heavier) 


AlabamaCity, 
Ashland, Ky. (8) 


Butler,Pa. A10 


Cleveland J5, 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
RROGUUNE BEE “sce cescceves " 
Ecorse, Mich. (8) 


Fairfield, Ala. 
Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. C3 
GraniteCity, II. 
Geneva, Utah 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. 


Irvin,Pa. C3 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. C3 


Niles,O. N12 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 


Pittsburgh J5 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
8o.Chicago, Ill. 


SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ‘3. 
Steubenville,O. W10 


Torrance,Calif. 
Warren,O. R2 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.35 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Corbon 
Steel (19 gage and lighter) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.50 


Dover,O. Ri 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 


Mansfield,O. E6 ........ “ 15 
5.00 


Niles,O. N12 
Torrance,Calif. 


SHEETS, H-R (14-ga., heavier! 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
R2 5 


Cleveland J5, 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 


Fairfield, Ala. 

Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. C3 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1. 


Irvin,Pa. C3 . 


Lackawanna ( 35) 


Pittsburgh J5 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
So.Chicago, Ill. 


SparrowsPoint (36) 


Warren,O. R2 


Youngstown, C3 


Youngstown, 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled High- 
Strength Low-Alloy 
2 


Cleveland J5, 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 


Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. C3 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 


IndianaHarbor, Ind. Yi. 


Irvin,Pa. C3 


Lackawanna(37) B2 


Pittsburgh J5 


SparrowsPoint (38) 


Warren,O. R2 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ee 
Youngstown Y1 on 





November 27, 1950 
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MARKET PRICES 





SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel SHE 
4 “ ETS, Lo . 
(Commercial Quality) Middletown OD. ov inget ra TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carb a 
Butler,Pa. A10 4.10 ; 30 COE Bese Send ot cre Aie-City-Ala.(3T ye iene 
Cleveland Jo, RS... 4g ROOFING SHORT TERNES ys a ‘ia eae $7.50 Alton,lit,(4) Li yon ef aan. oF wi 9.00 
Ecorse, Mich. G5, ....... 4.30 Gary ind C3 Ib st —_—=... 7.40 7.60 Ashland, Ky. (8) Aid’ ””"3'25 © Bridgeprt,Conn. (10 56m 
esate. SS 4.10 kok ane 7.50 Ind.Har. I-2 ‘50 Atlanta’ All ..........3.80 Butler,Pa, A10 72 
Fase gg gia Pino Wi HESS Rs, ES 18 Rete iy i. $82 Glevelind Abas AE 
na,Calif. , Wal « fein ridgeprt,C ' g Dearborn, Mi ) a 
Gary,Ind. C3 S.-i Guaedel Geeta — Sp PtMa G1) 140 Te Bufeeat) RS... 835 mn i. = 
ag ae G4... 4-80 Fairfeld,Ala, T2 ..... $6.45 Warren R2 vesee 7.30 7.50 Carnegie,Pa. 618 saat re 4 Dover,0. ma) a ASS 
2 ’ . I-2, Y1.4.10 ary,Ind. C3 ..... » on. Weirton W6 7.3 a wa. S18 ..... Y J ’ +6 5.00 
Irvin.Pa. C3 ..... ce wee tore tseees 6.35 = 0 7.50 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..3.50 Ecorse,Mich. Gi a 
i cenemmne: ae pa osseee aca al aesoh esas 6.35 Yorkville,O. W410 7.30 7.50 Detroit M1 ........... 4.05 Follansbee,W.Va. = 
Middletown,O. A10 419 Yorkville,O. W10 B2..6.45 CANMAKING BLACK PLATE Eeorse,Mich, GS ...... 3.45 Fontana,Calif. Ki 11575 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...5.05 bE aneuns 6.35 (Base Box) Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 3.25 VranklinPark, iil. “S450 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... {10 SHEETS, Lt. Coated Termes, 6 Ib Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... ae ao a ee pet oeeong~ eg RC 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 "a9 Yorkville.O. W10 "$7.05 Fairfield, Ala. . eee 5.70 Houston Tex” a oe Me-4 hagas Cl oe 
steubenville,O. W ary,Ind. C3 ... "5. Tex, SO... 65 en 
Steubenville,O, W10 ....4.10 SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .... re Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2, ¥1.3.25 Mattapan,Mass, T6 300 
NE EE pans 0 vei ee Benen: Mo. sesuswas’ 8.10 Ind-Harbor,ind, 1-2, ¥i.8.60 Lackawanna,NY. B2 3.85 Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.15 
Youngstown Yi a - <a, < enna 10 Irvin,l’a. C3 . ackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.25 NewBritain(10) 815 ....4.85 
peeeeee 10 Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.10 Niles.O. R2 meena: oo B3 4.00 ape aay B4 ....48 
° VU. Be aceccesesvacte ilton,Pa. B6 ..... ; e ) Ades ot 
SHEETS, Galv'’d No. 10 Steei  BLUED Stock, 29 Ga. Aarts Sore Cll... 638 ecasceniele. C10 a ance wo = 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..4.40 Yorkville,O. W10 ...... .00 Rpesroweroint. 166. B2..5.70 NewBritain(10) S15 ....3. 75 NewHaven,Conn. 1 48 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ...4.40 Follansbee, W.Va.(23)F4 5.70 a + Pee 5.60 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.25 NewYork W3 .........5.0 
Canton.O, R2 ......+..6. 40 SHEETS, Culvert ¢ TouemtnG. Wil <2 B00 Riverdsie lil Al... 3.38 are ate 
e " 0. W10 ...... : iv Ill. 18.5 00 
ian et ed seis re ave. 1 Alloy _ HOLLOW oe iadlemiens a area eo ona 4a er 
hanshan ae 7 shland Al0 . 5.2 ARE ENAMELING Seattle B3, N14 ‘425 Rome,N.Y. R6 ....... c 
Gary,Ind. C3 .......... r 4 me oe R2 ... 5.25 5.70 saa te = goge) Sharon.Pa. S3 .......3.75 Sharon,Pa. 83 .. ie 
GraniteCity,IIL G4 ....5.10 aren —, T2. 5.20 5.45 Follansbee,W.V BS eseee 5.80 So.Chicago,Il], W14 ....3.26 SparrowsPoint, Md. B2, 4.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 pra lace Aa Aad ri 5.20 5.45 Gary,Ind. C3 oe “S133 aparmoueanonns. 3 + its wellesel; per 
Irvin.Pa. C oes oh. -2 5.20 5.45 , eo .: eee . rrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.25 Wa lingford,Conn, W2 ..5.% 
nee Ca ae Ae cing ARE Sad tmarben ind. 1 2 Bee Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.00 Warren,0.(40), To 4.35 
MartinsFerry,0. W10 ° 0 Kokomo C16 .... 5.80 Irvin, P: Ind. Y1 ....5.30 Warren,O. RA «ss sucne 3.25 Warren,O. R2_.......4.15 
Niles.O. N ..4.40 MartinsFy.0. W10 5.20 5.4 . ae rere © 390 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .: 25 Weirton,W.Va. W6 415 
Pittsburg, ee ...5.50 Pittsburg,Cal. C11 5.95 5 ae. ee: 5.30 WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.50 Youngstown C8, (40) a 
i SparrowsPoint, hid. B2" 1:40 ety B2.. 5.20 ia warven, ~~: ak.  Ceemendetmaeamors ss ene ae 
Steubenvil . o 4. orrance,Cal. C11 5.95 ; Uctereeee 5.30 
: econ ng a ne ile tate Yorkville.Q W10 ...... 5.30 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
t Weirton,W.Va. W6 ; Corry J . 16 SHEETS, Enameling | Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S1 a... gh-Strength wed 
. o+0 4.40 rine — Ingot Iron Ashland, Ky. (8) S10" 4.49 Carnegie, Pa. : _= 4 cleveland Ai, Jo 6.20 | 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10 Fairfield, Ala. 7 «o....5.45 Cleveland R2 ....... **4'gq Cleveland A7 sso cesnae tony ag ax... ae 
High-Str “ga -.+.+.5.45 Ecorse,Mich. G5 Dover,O. G6 .. ’ S aw B65 
9 ength Low Allo SHEETS, H woe 0 0 0heFO OV ET MU. NID nw wo cecee 10.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 5.95 | 
Irvin,Pa. C3 . 6.75 , 18 Ga pen 9 Ingot tron pow ner eee 4.40 ee K1 11.15 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 1640 
re nee 6.7 jeavier raniteCity,IIl. G4 ....5. arrison,N.J,. C18.....10.10 "gas 
parrowsPoint(39) B2 ..6.75 Ashlandis) "'A10 .ee.+~3.60 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ... 2.40 NewBritn.Conn. (10) $15.10.10 SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 | cn 
SHEETS, Gal Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2... 3.95 Irvin,Pa. C3 .......... 440 Pawtucket,R.1.(11) N8..9.50 Warren,O. R2 ..... "8.20 
’ vannealed Steel pie Ind. I-2 <--3.60 Middletown,O. A10 ....4.40 Pawtucket,R.1.(12) N8..9.80 Weirton,W.Va. we 645 
ame. 2 ......... an eee 3.95 Youngstown Y1 ido Sharon,Pa. 83 ........ 0.10 Youngstown Yi 16.45 
Irvin.Pa. C3. 14.95 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot tron STRIP. Hot-Rotied, —— oan a ee " 
<okomo.Ind.(13) C16 ..5.35 Cleveland ungstown C8 ...ee-- 9.50 IP, Electro weepenere 
Niles,O. N12 ... * "6.05 Middletown. 0 ,0. A10 * 60 0 deme atl wpreeed 6.10 Lover, 8 ~ + 5.00 
yarren,O. 10 STRIP, e arren B nines. Al 
SHEETS ZINCORI 5 Steel No, 10 SHEETS, Celvaiva ae 70 Conshohocken hd a ne oes a Co 4 
er,Pa. AlO ... got Iron _—— . ee ent ee ee eee . oungstown C5 ...... 4.15 
Middletown,O. Al0 .... No. 10 f corse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.40 
0 ‘6s Ashland. 49.18) A10 ...4.05 Fontana‘Cal, Ki 1.2.2, re Niering Cette) O40G O:80E O80E 1.050 a 
SHEETS, E anton,O. R2 ...... Ss. ae sees 5.90 nee . 0.60€ 0.80C 1. 
i, nee Ae ey Galvanized _ Ind.Harbor,ind. 1-2 oa Gary .Sa8. CB ..00- wees A 85 Bridgemort aaaeeee S15 4.85 6.30 6.90 Sno Ih 
Niles,0. R2 (28) ..1...5.25 SHEETS, ZINCGRIP ” Memen ae < Gamera, 618 |... + ou SS ee 
be Weirton, W.Va. we 5 ~4 Butler,Pa. Al a be Spe enn ¥i 5.20 Cleveland a ae Sanaa: 4.15 eso 609 88 18 
F oS a a at ae <4a Ge eet : 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
i eye sine Alloy SHEETS wnat ++ 4.90 ee ae B3 +00 8.30 a pecs wee 4 6.15 6.75 ics uae 
REROE AEE, 2S «0 KS ; 80.8 ‘cscccun Me Dover.@, G8 ......... 5. : 
- 5. An’! Gal anFrancisco(25) B3.5.70 FranklinPark.Ill. Té6 ... 00 6.30 6.90 8.85 1115 
ee Apollo,Pa. B14..12.60 16.85 Sparrowsreint. Md. 3.4.95 eee. FS... £09 50 6.70 865... 
Scosuenda’ Monk ee SHEETS, Drum Bod /arren,O. 2 vase esses 4.95 Mattapan,Mass, T6 .... ons soe 7.20 9.15 11.45 
it Commercial Quality) | | Pittsburg,Caltf. ay ....4.05 Weitton.W.Va. W6 ....5.20 NewBritn. Conn. (10) S15 <2 22 ta. ns 
Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 4.80 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.05 pest OA ahacmeee 5.20 NewCastle.Pa. B4 .... 4.85 6.30 6.90 —— 11.15 
Mansfield.O. E6 .. 4.so SHEETS, ALUMINIZED gstown C3 ........ 4.95 NewCastie.Pa. E5 .... 5.00 6.3 ar 
Middletown,O. Al0 .... : Butler. P. . STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy NewYork W3 teil 30 6.90 8.85 11.15 
ao fe on “a gece 7.75 Bridgeprt.Conn.(10) 815 5.45 Pawtucket,R.I. N8: — 6 6 mm 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.80 Fontana Calif’ Ki’ 4.80 Fontana, Calif oxi gaat 4 nin na 7 5 Oe 8 tk 
err : Calif. eae Base ...... 4.65 6.25 6.85 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (B Gary, 1nd. CB... 000002 5.19 Sharon,Pa. S3 4.85 6.30 6.90 8.45 i 
par og ytic (Base Box) C2 m 620m O7nm Mites. Tex. 86 ......Ba9 crema s. BS ....:: eS 825 685 | (8.80 
Abustons Pa. JB veveeeeeseseees $6.35 $6.60 $6.85 rere ety Mo. 85°...15.790 Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.65 6.25 6.85 3.80 init 
perama hie, TS. oo oocncoos ga Sean Shas River come 0 Sib S48 Near "ar 18 3 SM be 
pnd. C3 ...ccceececcrcoees y Se eae 5. ,Mass, A7. 4. 
GraniteCity, I, G42 .......2+ 8.85 6.60 $85 Youngstown C3 ........ ts Worcester.Mass, T6. — 22 22 fo us 
-Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ........ 6.35 6.60 “Ge STRIP, Hot- ‘ oungstown C&R ...... 4.15 5.95 6. 
— = ESECELGEROReE RARE aS 6.35 6.60 nen pies Cog yer ny a Spring Steel , Tempered) i so. 
ieee See ate aasonensee oree’ 635 8.60 6.85 Warren,O. R2 ......... $85 Harrison.N.J. C18 12.2. 9.30 11.35 ue 
SparrowsPoint, _—~ Oe caceetens 6.45 370 oo. ne peste Pera 
ny elaine j i : 
ake ce eeaes 6.35 6.60 6.85 Key to Produci — 
Yorkville.O. wie. 635 . y oducing Companies 
(sasiehsbbaeeew : 6.60 6.85 | Al Acme Steel Co. C11 Col 
A3 Alan Wood Steel C umbia Stee] Co. G4 Granite City Steel Co 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. of C.R.(22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- D Aa Allegheny Ludium Steel eee |} «os Gee Steel Con 
COILS (Cut Lengths 2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor yaa- | A7 American Steel & Wire C14 yarn bg be ge te G6 Greer Steel Co. 
BeechBottum W10(eut lengths) - st aenteiae hae te 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 1. se. 670 7.95 8.75 | AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet — ontinental Steel Cerp. anna Furnace Cor. 
GraniteCity, Ill.G4(cut lengths) eee «(Ses a4 8.45 9.25 | A10 Armco Steel Corp. ne C18 Crosible Bt a a 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2 ..... cas ig HO 8 | AD Atlantic Steel Co. Gap Gamnemnaah @eed I-3 Egee Bee. ine. 
Manstie 2.0. ES (cut eansiend HH ph pag id ie eee A13 Amefican Cladmetais Co, C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 13 Interlake fron COT. 
Vles.0. N12 (cut lengths) ... ... 650 7.00 ... . B1 Babcock & Wilcox Tube D2 Detroit Steel C I-4 Ingersoll) Stee! Div., 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 .-......+. --- 670 7.20 8.45 0.95 | Ot Betninem Bice Co D3 Detroit Tube & Steel Borg-Warner Corp. 
a a .......... 660 69 1 66 tl eae )|—(oe Disston & Sof, 
Zanesville,O. 9.25 | B4 B Henry J1 Jackson Lron & Steel © 
SEP casiseuiens ‘cs0 e lair Strip Steel Co. D6 D 
7.20 8.45 925 | B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc D? Dickson Weather 33 Johnson Stee! & 
SHEETS, SILICON rm Ge. Base) B6 Bolardi Steel Corp. — ckson Weatherproof © J4 Johnson Steel & Wire” 
Coils (Cut Lengthr Ye ion, BS Braeburn Alloy Steel set J5 Jones & Laughlin Sit 
Transformer Grade B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 1 Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc, J& Joslyn Mfg. & Suppl 
BeechBottom W 7 65 «58 «52 «| Bl4 A.M. Byers Co. E2 Eastern Stainless Stee] _ 3% Judson Stee) Cot 
m W160 (eut lengths) 9.30 9.85 10.55 11.35 E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 25 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Brackenridge,Pa. Ad ......... 9.80 10.35 11.05 .. C1 Calif. Cold Rolled Stee) E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co, | K1 Kalser Steel Corp, 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 ..e..2..-- 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 C2 Calumet Steel Div., E6 Empire Steel Corp. _ K2 Keokuk Electro-Mets! 
- Warren,O. R2 ....cccccoseces 9.80 ... : ; Borg-Warner Corp. F2 Firth Sterling Steel K3 Keystone Drawn Stet! 
Zanesville,O. AlO .... 9.80 10.85 11.05 11.85 C3 Carnegie-Iinois Steel F3 Fitzsimons Stee) Co. K4 Keystone Stee! & Witt 
. C4 Carpenter Steel Co. F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. K5 Kidd Drawn Steel Co 
H.R. or C.R. COILS AND C5 Central tron & Steel Div. F5 Franklin Steel Div. L1 Lacled } 
CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) Barium Steel Corp. Borg-Warner Corp. z clede Steel Co. 
p T-100 1-90 1-80 1-73 7 é orp. L2 LaSalle Steel ‘ 
Butler.Pa. Al (C.R.) .... : a et ta: se Co. F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. L3 Latrobe Elect! se Bted 
VanderenittPe C3 eel) 1885 1320 1420 14.70 | © Soe tate co G2 Globe tron Go. L5 Lockhart Iron & ie 
: ; = O. L6 Lone Star Stee! Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co, L7 Lukens Steel C d. 
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TIGHT 
‘Atlant 
Riverd 
Sharo! 
Young 
IRE, 
iqui] 
ton, | 
Bartor 
Buffal 
hevelé 
Donoré 
Duluth 
Fostor 
ohnst 
os A 
IMillbu! 
iMones: 
Palme! 
Pittsbu 
Ports 
Roeblit 
pe. Chic 
Sparro 
Btruthe 
rento: 
Wauke 
Willian 
Worces 
Worces 


IRE, 
Anders 
Buffal: 

levela 

rawfc 
Dover, 
Fostor' 
Kokom 
Frankl 
Massil! 
Mone 
Moness 
Pawtuc 
Trento 
Worces 


WIRE, 
(8-in. 
Barton 
Buffal 
icag 
Clevela 
rawfo 
Fostori 
ohnst¢ 
Kokom 
Moness 
Palmer 
Portsm 
Roeblir 
Wauke, 
Worces 
WIRE, 
Barton’ 
Moness 
Roeblir 


















































ROPE Vi 
Bartou 
Buffak 
levela 
Donora 
‘ostori 
ohnst< 
Moness 
Moness 
NewHa 
Palmer 
‘Portsm 
Roeblir 
Bparroy 
Struthe 
rentor 
Wauke; 
Willian 
Vorces 











ee) Co. 
ee) Corp. 


p Corp. 


MARKET PRICES 





TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 


atlanta L ccccceccecd SO 


Riverdale, |! 
sharon,Pa. 83 
Youngsto 
IRE, MB Spring, High Carbon 
iquippe a 3. «+02590 
ton, (1) Li ceca ceetnee 
Rartonville, J. (1) K4 ..5.90 
Buffalo W12 ceccorece 90 
jeveland AT sseevecseenee 
Ionora,P2. AT «-++ee--&90 
Duluth A7 sinepe> ese eseene 
Fostoria,O. 81 savoccosteae 
ohnstown, Pa, B2 .....5.90 
os Angeles BS ......6.85 
filibury,Mass.(12) N6..6.20 
IMonessen,Pa, P7, P16..5.90 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....6.20 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 ....6.85 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....5.90 
Roebling,N.J. RS 
Be. Chicago, Ill. R2 ..... 
sparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.00 
struthers,O. Y1 .5.90 
renton,N.J. AT -6.20 
Waukegan, Ill. 5.90 
Williamsport,Pa, B2 ...6.00 
Worcester A7,J4,T6,W12.6.20 
Worcester,Mass. N6 ....6.20 


IRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
Anderson,Ind. G6 ......5. 
Buffalo W12 
leveland A7 .35 
rawfordsville,Ind, M8. .5.35 
Dover,O. G6 5.70 
Fostoria,O. S1 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 
FranklinPark, I. 

Massillon,O. R8 

Monessen,Pa. P16 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pawtucket, R.I. (12) 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ....... 5.65 
Worcester A7, T6, W12.5.65 
WIRE, Fine and Weaving 

(8-in. Coils) 
Bartonville,111.(1) K4 ..8.45 
Buffalo W12 ere Tr 8.45 

Sane WEE bsetasace 8.45 


5 


vo 


ohnstown, Pa, 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Monessen,Pa. 

Palmer, Mass, 

Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R65 7 
Waukegan, Ill. AZT .....8.45 
Worcester,Mass, A7, T6.8.75 
WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville, Ill. (1) 

Monessen,Pa, P16 
Roebling.N.J, R5 


ROPE WIRE 
Bartonville, Il, 
Buffalo Wi2 
leveland A7 
Donora,Pa, A7 
ostoria,O. §1 
ohnstown,Pa, 
fonessen,Pa. P16 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
WewHaven,Conn. 
Palmer,Mass. W412 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
BparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 
renton,N.J. A7 
Waukegan,Ill. AT 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 
Low-Car 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4. 
Aliquippa,Pa. JS .....4.50 
Atlanta All. 
Alton,IIL.(1) Li... 
Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 
Buffalo W12 
Chica, WES sascstacecue 
Cleveland A7, C20, R2..4.50 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8..4.60 
Donora,Pa. AZ ...«..-4.50 
RUUER. AT io tcccccce cs Ge 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .....4.50 
Fostoria,O. (24) S1 ....5.00 
Houston S85 errr 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
ye a) ae i 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Los Angeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ... 
Newark, 6-8ga. I-1 
No.Tonawanda Bll 
Palmer,Mass, W12 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa. AZ ... 
So.Chicago, Ill. R2 . 
So.SanFrancisco C10 ...5.45 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.60 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 
Struthers,O. Yl ... 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Waukegan, lll. A7 
Worcester,Mass, A7 
Worcester,Mass, T6 


WIRE, Upholstery Sprin 
Aliquippa,Pa, JS .....5 
Atte Ctl) TS awsecacdh 
Buffalo W12 

Cleveland A7 

Donora, Pa, 

Duluth A7 

Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Los Angeles B3 .......6. 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16.. 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 
Palmer,Mass, W12 .. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. 

So. Chicago, Ill. 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Torrance.Calif. Cll ...6.5 
Trenton,N.J. AT ...2eed 
Waukegan,Ill, A7 
Worcester,Mass, A7 


WIRE, Galv'd ACSR for Cores 
Bartonville,Ill, K4 
Monessen,Pa, P16 
Roebling,N.J. R5 8. 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..8.25 


85 
5.45 
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WIRE, Merchant Quality 
6 to 8 e) 

Alabamacity R2 
Aliquappa J5 .... 
Atlanta All .... 
Bartonville(1)K4. 
Buffalo(31) W412. 
Cleveland AZ ... 
Crawfordsville M8 
Donora A7 ....- 
DuMth- AT 2c. 
Fairfield T2 
Houston,Tex. S5. 
Johnstown B2... 
Joliet, IN. AZ .... 
KansasCy.Mo. 85. 
Kokomo Cl6 .... 
LosAngeles B3 ., 
Minnequa C10 ., 
Monessen P7 .... 
Palmer(31) W12. 
Pitts.Calif. C11 . 
Prtsmth. (18) P12. 
Rankin A7 ..... 
So.Chicago R2.. 
80.8.Fran. C10 .. 
SparrowPt. B2 . 
Sterling, Ill. (1)N15 
Struthers,O. Y1.. 
Torranoe,Cal. Cll 
Worcester A7 .. 


An‘id 
5.35 


agooe 


aba 
SSSSSS5S: SSSS= 


DAMA 


NDE END ONE 
Pown we 
oouqauca 


An'ld 
Stone 
- 9.80 


WIRE (16 gage) 
Aliquippa J5 
Bartonville(1) K4 9.80 
Cleveland A7 9.80 
Crawfordsville M8 9.80 
Fostoria,O. Si ..10.40 
Johnstown B2 .. 9.80 
Kokomo CtI6 . 9.80 
Minnequa C10 ..10.05 
Palmer,Mass, W12 9.80 
Pitts.,Oal. C11 ..10.15 
Prtsmth.(48) P12 9.80 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 
Waukegan AZ... 


WIRE, Barbed 
AlabamaCity,Ala. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta Atl 


Bartonville, Il. ( 19) 5 K4 : : y 


Crawfordsville M8 
Donora,Pa. AT 
Duluth, Minn 
Fairfield, Ala, 
Houston, Tex. 
Johnstown,Pa. 
Joliet, 01. A7 ° 
KansasCity,Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind C16 ..... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ...... 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll 
Portsmouth,O. (18) 
Rankin,Pa. A7 

So. Chicago, Ill. 
So.SanFran.,Calif. 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Sterling,IIl.(1) N15 


FENCE POSTS 
ChicagoHts. , I]. 
Duluth A7 
Franklin,Pa. 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Joliet, Il. A7 
Marion,O. P11 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Moline,Ill. R2 
So.Chicago R2 
Williamsport,Pa. §19 


5 Fairfield, Ala. 





‘ Key to Producing Companies 


{1 McLouth Steel Corp. 

ft Mahoning Valley Steel 

5 Medart Co, 

(6 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 
{8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
{9 Midvale Co. 

£10 Missouri-Iinois Furnace 
{12 Moltrup Steel Products 
13 Monarch Steel Co, 

f14 McInnes Steel Co, 


'2 National Supply Co. 

3 National Tube Co. 

NS Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
8 NewEng.HighCarb. Wire 
N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 

12 Niles Rolling Mill Co. 

14 Nrthwst. Steel Roll. Mills 
15 Northwestern 8.&W. Co. 
16 New Delphos Mfg. Co. 


D3 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 
pt Oregon Steel Mills 


fic States Steel Corp. 
fic Tube Co. 
enix Iron & Steel Co. 
I m Drawn Steel 
‘ttsburgh Coke&Chem. 
burgh Steel Co. 
urgh Tube Co. 
k Steel Co. 


P12 Porthsmouth Division, 


Detroit Steel Corp. 


P13 Precision Drawn Steel 
P14 Pitts.Screw & Bolt Co. 
P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 


Amer. Chain & Cable 


P17 Plymouth Steel Co. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
RelianceDiv.,EatonMfg. 
Senaca Wire & Mfg. Co, 
Sharon Stee] Corp. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Sloss-Sheffield,S.&I. Co. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Struthers Iron & Steel 
Superior Drawn Steel Co, 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 


Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. 
Tenn.Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div. 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Ulster Iron Works 
Universal Cyclops Steel 
Vanadium Alloys Steel 


Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Corp. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. 
West. Auto. Mach.Screw 
Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div. 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W16 Worth Steel Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 
Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 





WOVEN FENCE, 9-151. Ga. Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ... 
Ala.City, Ala.,17-18ga.R2 
Aliquippa,Pa.9-14% ga.J5 
Atlanta All ; 
Bartonville, Ill. (19 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Houston,Tex. S5 
Fairfreld,Ala, T2 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Johnstn,17ga.6” B2 
Johnetn,17ga.,4” B2 
Joliet,. AT ..... 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 
Minnequa,Colo. Cro 
Monessen,Pa, P7 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cit 


Portsmouth,O.(18) P12 .. 
Rankin,Pa, A7 ox taem 
So.Chicago,IN. R2 


50 Sterting,Ill.(1) N15 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . 
fo SS: eee 
Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville MS8 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 .. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Joliet, I. A7 

KansasCity, Mo. S5 
Kokomo, Ind. Ci6.......13 
Minnequa,Cale, C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
So.Chicago,Ml. R2 
So.SanFran.,Calif, 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Sterling,J11.(1) N15 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ....5.2: 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5. 


JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 
T2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 
Joliet, IN. C3 


Lackawanna.N.Y. : B2 : ; 
fe © 


Minnequa,Colo. 
Steelton,Pa. B2 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5. 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... * 
Lepanon.§a.. BE... ec 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5. 
ei Oe |. ae 2 
LS a ree eee ree 
So.Chicago,Il. R2 .....& 
Btruthans,O, LE oo. cee 
Youngstown R2 


RAILS 


Bessemer,Pa. C3 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind, C3 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .... 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .... 
Lackawanna B2 ....... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 
Steelton,Pa. B2 
Williamsport,Pa, 819 


Std. 
No. 1 


NAILS & STAPLES, Stock 
To dealers & mfrs. (7) 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. (13) JS .. 
Atlanta All rrr 
Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 .. 
Chicago,Ill. W13 ae 
Cleveland A9 ad 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Galveston,Tex. D7 
Houston,Tex, Sd 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,IN. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .. 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. 
Portsmouth,O. 
Rankin,Pa. AZ ....--+>- 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Worcester,Mass. A7 
NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Stock 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.35 
K4. .5.35 
. 5.90 
. 5.30 
5.35 


Bartonville, Ill. (19) 
Crawfordsville,Ind. } 
Donora,Pa, A7 
Duluth A7 ne 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Hl. A7 mn 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa. A7 . 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 
SparrowsPoint, Md 
Sterling, Il.(1) N15 
Worcester,Mass. A7 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To dealers (33) 

Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..§ 
Wheeling, W.Va. W10 .. 


TIE PLATES 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Gary,Ind. C3 .. 
Ind. Harbor, Ind 
Lackawanna,N.Y 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Seattle B3 
Steelton,Pa as 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
TRACK BOLTS (20) Treate 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.1 
Lebanon,Pa.(32) B2 ....5.o& 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Pittsburgh O03, P14 : 
Seattle BS ......+-+e+ 09 


Std. 


B2. .5.45 


T2 


Ce ee ee 
wwe 3 2 


TeeRails 
Std. 

No. 2 

3.30 

3.30 


3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 





TOOL STEELS 


Grade Cents per Ib 
Reg. Carbon .21.00 
Extra Carbon ....24.50 
Spec. Carbon29.50-31.50 
Oil Hardening ...32.00 
Cr Hot Wrk. ....32.00 
Hi-Carbon-Cr . 57.50 
18W,4Cr,1V ....100.00 
18W,4Cr,2V. ....118.00 

Tool 


Grade 

1SW,4CP.SV a ccacece 
18W,4Cr,2V,9Co.. 

TSW ACP. ZV OCS occcccucs 
18.25W,4.25Cr,1V,4.75Co_ . 
20.25W,,4.25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 
1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo ......-- 
6.4W.4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo 
6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo 

stee] producers include: 
C13, C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M14, 88, T7, 


Cents per Ib 
re 
185.50 

. .169.50 


. 156.50 
293.50 


A4, A8, B2, 
us V2) V3. 





Chicago base. 
flats, bands. 
(4) Reinforcing. 


Chicago or Birm. base. 

To jobbers, 3 cols. lower. 
16 gage and heavier. 

6 in. and narrower. 
Pittsburgh base. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh base. 
Worcester, Mass. e 
Add 0.500 for 17 Ga & 
heavier. 

Also wide flange beams. 
%” and thinner, 

40 lb and under, 

Flats only. 

To dealers. 

Chicago & Pittsburgh base. 
Deduct 0.25¢ for untreated. 
New Haven, Conn. base. 
Del. San Fran. Bay area 


(23) 14 gage. 

(24) Deduct 0.20c for finer than 
15 gage. 
Bar mill bands. 
Reinforcing, to fabricators 
(%” bar elec. furn. billet, 
5.03c); to consumers, 5.28¢. 
Bar mill sizes. 
Bonderized. 
Not annealed. 
Untreated 
To jovbers. deduct 20 cents. 
6.70c for cut lengths. 
72” and narrower. 
54” and narrower. 
15 gage & lighter; 60” & 
narrower. 
14 gage & lighter; 48” & 
narrower. 
48” and narrower 
Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25c higher 
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MARKET PRICES 





STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 








BUTTWELD Carload Discounts from List, % 
Size List Pounds ———Black- Gal d 
Inches Per Ft Perft A B Cc D E F 
% 55¢ 0.24 365 345 33.5 4.0 2.0 4.0 
% 60 042 335 315 305 40 20 50 
% 6.0 0.67 29.0 270 260 +415 3.5 0.5 
Ye 8.5 O85 405 38.5 395 185 165 18.5 
% Ws 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 22.5 20.5 21-5 
1 174 L68 46.0 44.0 45.0 26.0 24.0 25.0 
1% 23.0 2.28 46.5 44.5 45.5 26-5 24.5 25.5 
I% 27.5 2.78 47.0 45.0 46.0 275 255 265 
2 37.0 3.68 475 455 465 28.0 260 27.0 
2% 585 562 480 460 47.0 285 265 27.5 
3 76.5 7.62 48.0 460 47.0 285 265 27.5 
Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa, P9; Sharon, Pa. 


M6; Butler, Pa. %-4%%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- 
centage points — 2 points lower on Yy, 3 points 
lower on %”, Westland’ Pa., 2 points lower on \%” 
through %”, wo’ Following make %" and largert Lorain, 
QO. N3; Youngstown, plus 48% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town ¥t; Aliquippa, Pa, J5. Fontana, Qalif. Ki quotes 21 
points lower on %” and lerger continuous weld and 31% 
on 34%” and 4”. 
Co ns B & B: Sparrows Point, 
Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
¥-2; Alton, Ul. (Lorain, O., base) Li. 
Column D: Monaca, Pa. P9 quotes 1% pts higher on \” 
and %”, 2 pts higher on %”, 1% pts “higher on %” and 
%”, 1 pt higher on 1” and 1%”, % pt higher on 7 
through 3”; Sharon, Pa. M6 quotes 1 pt lower on %”, 
pts higher on 4”, % pt higher on %” and 1 pt lower ri 
%", pt lower on %”, 1% pts lower on ft” and 1%”, 2 
ts lower on 14%” through 3”; Butler, Pa. F6, %” through 
“; Benw Ww. Va. Wi0 quotes 3 pts lower on \%”, 2 
pts lower on 3 pts lower on %”; Wheatland, Pa, wo 
quotes % pt aoe on %” and \%”, 2% pts higher on %” 
and %”, 2 pts higher on 1” and 1%”, 1% pts higher on 
1%” through 3”. Following quote only on %” and larger: 
Lorain, N3; Youngstown R2, plus 23% on 3%” and 4”; 
Youngstown Y2; Aliquippa, Pa. J5 quotes 1 pt lower on 
%”, 2 pts lower gn 1”, 1% pts lower on 1%”, 2 pts lower 
on 1%” and 2”, 1% pts lower on 2%” and 3”; Etna, Pa. 
N2 plus 23% on 3%” and 4”, Fontana, Calif, Ki quotes 
1 pts lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 11% 
on 3%” and 4”. 


M4. B2. 
%” through 3”, 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv Black Galv 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c i") 
2 37.0c¢ 3.68 36,0 17.6 364 17.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 39,0 20.5 39,0 20.5 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 20.5 39,0 20.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 41,0 22.5 41.0 22.5 
4 $1.09 10.89 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 22.5 41.4 22.5 
6 1.92 19.18 414 22.5 410 22.5 
Column Ar: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 
Cofumn B: Aliquippa J5 quotes 3 pts lower on 2”, 2% 


pts lower on 2%-6 in.; Lorain, N3 quotes 1% pts lower; 


Youngstown, Y1. 














BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent off list for less than 
case lots to consumers) 


6 in. and shorter: 
%-in, & smaller diam.. 23 
ts in. & SE 55 0k 26 
%-in. and larger - 2 
Longer than 6 in.: 
ee SOs 2 eee e neds een 22 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 
6 in. and shorter .... 30 


over 6 in. long 28 
Ribbed Necked Sennen = 


eee wwe eee ee eeee 


see ee ow we eames 


Boiler & Fitting-Up bolts Fd 


NUTS 
H.P. & GP. 


Reg. Heavy 
Square: 

%-in. & smaller 23 23 
-in. & %&-in.. 20 15 
-in.-1%-in. .. 23 10 

15g in. & larger 16 10 

H.R Hex.: 

%-in. & smaller 33 29 
-in. & %-in.. 24 16 
-m-1%-m. .. DD Ul 

1% in. & larger 17 il 

C.R. Hex.: 

%-in. & smaller 33 29 

= & %-in.. 30 25 
-in. & 1%-in. 27 20 

1% in. & larger 20 15 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 


vy. Reg. 
44-tn. & smafer .. 35 41 
Yy-in. & %-in - 29 36 
%-in-2-in. ...... 23 «3 
1%-in. & larger 17 21 
ts 
SS ee 2 ae 41 
me, SP See, Sct ce seus 35 
%-in. to Pia eer 33 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
F.o.b. plant; per cent 
list in packages) 

Piain Qa §.cs000 6 & 10 
Plated finishes ....41 & 10 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 


off 








STAINLESS STEEL 


(Cents per pound) 


Bars 
Wire 
CLR. Struc- 
Type Sheets — turals 
301... 39.00 32.00 30.00 
302... 39.00 34.50 30.00 
303... 4100 38.00 32.50 
304... 41.00 36.50 3150 
309.. 53.50 52.60 48.00 
3m... 5450 5650 4750 
321... 47.00 4600 35.50 
347... 51.50 50.00 40.00 
410... 34.50 28.60 4 
4i6.. 35.00 35.00 2 
420... 42.00 4600 3000 
430... 3700 29.00 25.00 
501... 2560 24.00 13.00 
502... 26650 2500 14.00 
Baltimore, Types 301 thro 
347 sheet, except 309 
Baltimore, bars, wire and 
structurals AO 


Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4. 


Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip U4 
Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 


except es 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 502 A10. 
Carnegte, Pa., strip except 


Types 303, 416, 501 & 502, 
SLs. 


Cleveland, strip A%. 

Detroit, strip, except Types 
303, 309, 321, 426, 420, 
502 and 502 Mi. 

Dunkirk,N.Y., bars, wire A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
wtre, except Types 501 and 
502 J6. 


Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3, 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Harrison, N. J., Types 302, 
304, 316 wire and strip D6. 

Massillon, all pfoducts R2. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars, sheets 


except Type 416 O3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
439 only F2. 

Middletown, Q sheets ex- 
cept Types 303, 416, 420, 
501 and 502 Aldo. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.00. shippip 

point in ton lots for mine 

100 mesh, except as other 

wise noted.) 

Sponge Iron Cents 
98+ % Fe, carlots.. igy 
Swedish, oi.f. New 
York, in bags 7.40-8,59 

Electrolytic tron: : 
Annealed, 99.59) Fe 39.5 
Unannealed, 94. % 
Unannealed 99-4. %; si: 

Pe(minus 325 mesh)49 5 

Powder Flakes wee 44.50 


Carbonyi Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .7\).00-135.4 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
allow ae 
Atomized, 500 lb 
‘ums, freight al- 
wed 


27 50 


lo 

Brass, 10- ton lots : 
Copper: 

Electrolytic 

Reduced . 
TAB cncecwwcecssesss BH 
Manganese: 

Minus 100-mesh ... 52 

Minus 35 mesh 

Minus 200 mesh ,.. 5 
Nickel unannealed .. 75,5) 
Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 

lots 
Silicon 
Solder (plus cost of 

metal) 
Stainless Steel, 


33.59 
30,00-33.35 


eer eees 3.00 


+. 8.50 
302 «. 75.00 


Bek. 03% «ata need saps cic 5 
Zine, t0-ton lots .23.00-30,5 
Tungsten: Dollars 
99%, minus 80 to 
mesh, freight allowed: 
over 1000 Ib 2.80 
i ie nS 
less than 1000 Ib. 3 


98.8% minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed: 
1000 Jb and over.. 34 
less than 1000 Ib.. 3.%5 
Molybdenum: 


99%, minus 80 to 200 mest 
over 500 Ib ...... 2% 
200 to 500 Ib .... 26 
less than 200 Ib .. 2% 

82-88%, freight allowed 
2000 jb and over .. 24 
less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 

Chromium, electrolytic 








YS 


Columns GC & D: Youngstown R2. — off list) Munhall, Pa., bars C3 99% Cr min. ....... 350 
—— 6 in. or shorter: Pittsburgh, sheets O18. ' 
5g-in. & smaller 2 af : , METALLURGICAL COKE 
BOILER TUBES (nih... Oe ee Price per net ton 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum Longer than 6 in.: Sharon, Pa., strip, except BEEHIVE OVENS 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive, S-in. & smaller ..... 33 “Types 303, 309, 326, 416, Connellsvii,fur. . $14. (0-14.50 
%-in. through 1 fn. ... 13 ’ 3 Connelsvll,fdry. .16.00-17.00 
0.0. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 501 and 502 S3. New River, foundry ..19. 
In 3 H. CD. R. . So. Chicago, M., bars & 1 . ’ Sagerg 
Ga SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS Wise county fountry. 15. 
1 13 12.36 14.39 18.96 -96 (Packaged; per cent off list! structurals Q3. Wi ty, furnace. .15.20 
1% 18 14.68 17.05 14.19 16.54 1 in. diam. x 6 In. and Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire ee ne NDRY COKE 
> eee 13 16.17 19.42 15.68 18.45 shorter ...-.......... 44 _& structurals O18. suakeer A pens ae 
1% 18 18.39 1784 20.99 1 tn. .and smaller diam. Titusville, Pa., bars, U4. ee ieee eee 
2 18 20.61 24.24 19.09 23.51 x over 6 in. -.-...0:. 33 Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- “SYS 'oootand, del. 12430 
ree 18 22.96 27.08 22.27 26.22 cept 309, W2 quotes 0.25 oe nee. tw 
es ee 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 HEADLESS SET SCREWS cents higher, Chicago, ovens py 
i nae 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 (Packaged; per cent off list) washington, Pa., bars, sheets Chicago del. ....... 4.91 
i p. 8 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 No. 10 and smaller .... 41 & strtp, except Type 309 , Detroit, del. -......00 
3 ; 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 %-in.‘diam. & larger’ .. 24 sheets 54.00c and bars Terre Haute, ovens ..- 7 
eine N.F. thread, all diams... 18 43.500, 33. Senseo ae or" 
CLAD STEELS Washington, Pa,, Types 301 Chicago, del. .......8% 
RIVETS through 347 sheets & strip : 9 
(Cents per pound) . Cincinnati, del. me 
Stri F.o.b. midwestern plants Ren Dmg 8 oe & wee Teteelt del "95,99 
a: athe re ; eerie. 
Cold-Rolled Sheets Se ee i oe ee SNP Eronton, O., ovens ....214 
ues Foy Carbon Base SO PET Sey fee eo Waterviiet, N. Y.,  struc- epee: ogy go 
adding rbon Base Both Carbon Base Both turals & bars A4. ainesville, ©., ray 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Sides 10% 20% Sides WASHERS, WROUGHT wouiegan, bars & wire A7. Buffalo, del. .......28 
302... .... 2.5. see sees 1975 24.00 = 77.00 -F.0.b. shipping point, to job- West Leechburg, Pa., strip, Cleveland, del. ...... 
304 ... 23.50 28650- .... .. 20.75- 24.00- 77.00 bers ......List to 50c off 4. aoe: en sh ie a -y 
28.00 23.50 25.50 8 irmingham, ovens .. 
309 ... 29.00 33.50 ‘ ae aAe -- ELECTRODES en ae ee. Birmingham, del. 20.45 
310 ... 35.00 39.50 ae .. 144.00 Philadelphia, ovens ..2%l 
316 ... 28.00 31.00- 26.00 33.00 _, (Threaded, with nipples, un- EQOAL CHEMICALS NevilleIsland, Pa. ovens 22.0 
Lge - boxed, f.o.b. plant) ens 22.0 
32.50 34.50 Spot, cents per gailon, gvens Swedeland, Pa., ovens." 
317 ... 33.00 37.50 ; a GRAPHITE Pure benzol 30.00-32.90 St. Louis, ovens semen 
318 ... 32.00 36.50 , eae: Inches Cents Tomol, one deg...21.00-28.00 _ St. Louis, del. AB 
321 ... 25.00 29.50 23.00 ... 111.00 Diam. Length per lb Industrial xylol ..21.00-29.50 Portsmouth, ©., ovens.21 
347 26.00 20.00—- .... .... 2400 30.00- 130.00 17,18,20 60,72 17.00 Per ton bulk. ovens Cincinnati, del. AG 
30.50 31.50 8 to 16 48,60,72 17.00 Sulphate of ammonia $32-45 Detroit, ovens ......--24 
405 ... 19.75 26.25 .. ae 7 48,60 18.44 “Gents per pound, ovens Detroit, del. “74.0 
410 19.25 25.75 .... ee 6 48,60 19-95 phenol, 40 (earlots, non Buffalo, del. . 26M 
Nickel . 31.00 41.00 33.50 45.00 ei -o. 425% 40 2048 “returnable drums) ..17.25  Fiint, del ..... soe oe 
Inconel. 3400 51.00 .... 0 .... 0 wes. e+ 165.00 3 40 21.53 no tess than carlota..18.00 Pontiac, del. .......2% 
Monel . 32.00 42.00 .... .... pido ee ee 24,30 22.05 no” tank cars 1550 ‘Saginaw, del. ...--.25” 
Copper* ' soo, SiWOt STB5E ... eas at OF 24,30 24.15 FLUORSPAR ete aes 
* Deoxidized.  18.20c for hot-rolled. % 24.40c for hot- CARBON Includes represen 
rolled, Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 40 100,110 7.65 Metallurgical grade, f.0.b. tive switching charge “ 
less plates, sheet, Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Gastle, 35 100,110 7.65 shipping point, in Ml., Ky. $1.00; +, $1.45, ane “ra 
Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16, Coates- 30 84,110 7.65 net tons, carloads, effective dite being $1.20, ™ 
ville, Pa, L7 and Washington, Pa, J3; nickel, inconel, 24 72 to 104 7.65 CaF, content, 70% or more, tracks $1.40, and three & 
monel-clad plates. Coatesville L7; nickel, monel, copper-clad 17to20 34,90 7.65 $41; less than 60%, $38. more tra¢Ks $150. + 
strip, Carnegie, Pa., $18. Production point for copper-base 14 60,72 8.16 Imported, net ton, duty paid, within $4.15 freight ™ 
sheets is Carnegie, Pa. A13. 10,12 60 8A2 metallurgical grade, $28-§29. from works. 
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MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 





SHEETS 
H.R. 18 Ga., 
Heavier* C.R. 
5.82 6.84 
5.52 6.64 
Boston (city) .. 5.95 6.75 
Boston (c’try) . 5.75 6.55 
Phila. (city) .. 6.60-6.70 6.75 
Phila. (c’try) .. 6.85-6.45 6.50 
Balt. (city) ... 6.59 
Balt, (c’try) .. 6.39 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va@.. 
Wash, (w’hse). 
Buffalo (del... 
Buffalo (w’hse). 
Pitts. (w'hse).. 
Detroit (w’hse). 
Cleveland (del.) 
Cleve. (w’hse). 
Cincin, (city) .. 
Chicago (city) . 
Chicago (w'hse) 
Milwaukee(city) 
Milwau. (c’try). 
St. Louis (del.) 
St. L. (w'hse). 
Kans, City(city) 
KansCity(w’ hse) 
Omaha, Nebr. —- 
Birm’ham (del.) 
Birm’hm (w’ hse) 
Los Ang. (city) 
L, A. (w'hse).. 
San Francisco . 
Seattle-Tacoma. 


Gal. 
10 Ga.t 
7.84 
7.54 
7.89 
7.69 
7.20 
6.95 
6.77 
6.57 


New York(city) 
New York(c'try) 


6.80 
6.73 


7.10 
5.95 6.90 


5.95°  6.70-6.95 
6.08° 7.09 


6.15 7.50 
5.95 7.30 


6.14 6.54 


6.15 7.15 
5.95 6.95 


6.29 7.29 
6.09 7.09 


6.48 7.28 
6.28 7.08 


6.75 7.60 
6.55 7.40 


8.83 


6.302 
6.153 


7.90 
7.70 


7.502 


6.80 
6.15 


6.10 
5.95 


7.65 
7.45 


7.608 


6.60 8.153 


* Prices do not include gage extras; ft prices include gage and coatin 


extra excluded); t includes extra for 10 gage; § as 


a 


STRIP. 
C.R.* 





H.R.* 


6.14 
5.84 


5.90 
5.70 
5.90 
5.65 


5.79 
5.59 


6.30 


H.R. Rds. 
5.97 
5.67 
5.80 
5.60 
5.85 
5.60 
5.79 
5.59 
6.15 
5.73 
6.00 


5.35 
5.15 


5.10 
5.39 


5.32 
5.12 
5.50 
5.30 
5.10 
5.44 
5.24 
5.63 
5.43 


5.90 
5.70 


6.18 


5.25 
5.10 


6.10 
5.90 


6.309 
6.35 


C.F. Rds. 
6.64 
6.34 
6.39 
6.19 


6.46 
6.21 


6.39 
6.19 


7.20 
6.30 
6.62 


5.95 
5.7 


&75 
5.91 


5.95 
5.75 


6.11 


5.85 
5.65 


6.09 
5.89 


6.28 
6.08 


6.55 
6.35 


6.98 
6.88 




















7,75 
7.55 
7.55 
8.50 


8.90 

8.70 

8.252 
6.85 . 


rolled; tt as menial. 


Standard 
Structural 
Shapes 
5.95 
5.65 


5.95 
5.75 


5.70 
5:45 
5.89 
5.69 
6.20 
5.83 
6.10 


5.55 
5.35 


5.25 
5.64 
5.57 
5.37 
5.79 
5.45 
5.25 


5.59 
5.39 


5.78 
5.58 


6.05 
5.85 


6.18 


5.A0 
5.25 


6.10 
5.80 


6.309 
6.20 


PLATES———— 

Carbon 
6.18 
5.88 
6.58 
6.38 
5.90 
5,65 
5.60 
5.40 
6.15 
5.65 
5.81 


H.R. Alloy 
41405 
8.60 
8.70 
8.70 
8.50 
8.40 
8.15 


ANN AANA ss 


10.107T5 
9.90TTt® 
9.55¢T 
9.86TT® 
8.31 
8.16 
9.75TT® 
9.65tT 
9.89Tt® 
9.69TI* 


10.08tT5 
9.88tts 


CHEN GAN GN ONS 
© oN Bo 


10.10 


extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 


and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; 2—460 to 1499 Ib; ‘—1000 to 1999 Ib; 7—300 to 999 lb; *—400 to 9999 Ib. 


REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b, plant) 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, 
Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Hayward, Ashland, 
Ky., Clearfield, Curwensville, Pa., Ottawa, Il., 
$116.60. Hard-fired, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., $156.20. 
Pa. $99.60; Wood- 


High-Heat Duty: Salina, 

bridge, N. J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, 
Mexico, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Olear- 
field, Beach Creek, Curwensville, Lumber, 
Lockhaven, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, Ashland, Ky., Troup, Athens, Tex., 
Stevens Pottery, Ga., Bessemer, Ala., Ports- 
mouth, Oak Hill, A, Ottawa, IM., $94.60, 
Intermediate-Heat Duty; St. Louis, Farber, 
Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach 
Creek, Curwensville, Lumber, LocKhaven, St. 
Marys, Clearfield, Pa., Oltve Hint, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, Ashiand, Hayward, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- 
mou. O., Ottawa, DL, $88; Bessemer, Ala., 


Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, 0., 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., $79.20; Parral, O., 
$78.50; St. Marys, Pa., $76; Ottawa, Dl., $70. 
LADLE BRICK 
Dry Press: Chester, New Cumberland, W. Va., 
Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, Pa., Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, Q, $66. 
Wire Cut: Chester, Wellsville, O., $64. 
5 _  MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
St. Loujs, Vandalia, Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., $105.60; Beach Creek, Pa., $94.60; Otta- 
wa, Ill, $90. 
s SILICA BRICK 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- 
mouth, O., —— Ala., $94.60; Hays, Pa., 
$100.10; Joliet, Rockdale, I., E. Chicago, 
Ind., $104.50; Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, 
$111.10. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 
ham, $92.40, 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Joliet or Rockdale, Nl., E. Chicago, Ind., 
Hays, Pa., $93.50. 
P BASIC BRICK 
er net ton, Baltimore or Chester, Pa. Burned 
chrome brick, $73; chemical-bonded chrome 
brick, $77; magnesite brick, $99; chemical- 
bonded magnesite, $88. 
ie eet MAGNESITE 
Bin ata ie Scab ana se 
begs, $41°80. ; bulk, .30; single paper 
— DOLOMITE 
Te et ton. Domestic, burned bulk; Bonne 
ren Mo.. $12.15; Martin, Millersville, Narlo, 
aig meee, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Bettsville, 
Withis meyer, Plymouth Meeting, Blue Bell, 
lliams, Pa., Millville, W. Va., $13. 


ORES 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. 
After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or decreases, if 
any, in upper lake rail freight, dock handling 
charges and taxes thereon are for buyer’s 
account. 
Old range bessemer 
Old range nonbessemer .... 
Mesabi bessemer 
Mesabi nonbessemer 
High phosphorus 
EASTERN LOCAL ORE 
Cents per unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56.62 

contract 

FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, o.i.f. Atlantic ports 

Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 

Spot : 

Long-term contrac 
North African hematites 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% 


TUNGSTEN ORE 
Net ton unit, duty paid 


MANGANESE ORE 
Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, 
duty paid, 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. 
U. S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted 
to manganese content and impurities. 


CHROME ORE 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
Balttmore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 


48% 
48% 
48% 


44% 
45% 
48% 


no ratio 
no ratio .. 
no ratio 
no ratio . 


27.00 
28.00-28.50 
Brazilian 


2.5:1 lump . $32.00 


Rhodesian 


no ratio $20.00-21.00 
no ratio .. 26.00 


3:1 lump ..... 35.00-36.00 
Domestic—rail nearest seller 


MOLYBDENUM 
Sulphide concentrates per lb, molyb- 
denum content, mines ? 


FERROALLOYS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
per gross ton, $70, Palmerton, Pa.; $71, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $185 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $197; gross ton lots, 
packed, $212; less gross ton lots, packed, 
$229; f.0.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Welland, Ont., or Ashtabula, O. Base 
price: $174, f.o.b. Birmingham; $187, Johns- 
town, Pa.; $185, Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, 
Pa.; $190, Chattanooga, Tenn. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago ware- 
house, ton lots $227; less gross ton lots, $244 
f.o.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for each 
1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese qver 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.07% C, 25.75¢ per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 26.5c, ton lot 27.6c, less ton 28.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5c for max, 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75% C—max, 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min., C 007% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, bulk 19.15c per 
lb of contained Mn, carload packed 19.9c, ton 
lot 21.0c, less ton 22.2c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Manganese Metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Car- 
load lump bulk, 29c per Ib of metal; packed, 
29.75¢c; ton lot 31.25c; less ton lot 33.25c. 
Detivered. Spot, add 2c. 

Manganese, Electrolytic: 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 
2000 to 39,999 Ib, 30c; 40,000 Ib or more, 28c. 
Premium for hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per 
pound, f.o.b. cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight 
allowed to St. Louis or to any point east of 
Mississtppi. 

Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump bulk, 150% C grade, 18-20% Si 9.60c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 10.35c, ton lot 
11.25c, less ton 12.25c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. For 3% C grade, Si 12-14.5%, 
deduct 0.5c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, ¢.1., 
lump, bulk 21.75c per Ib of contained Cr, ¢.1., 
packed 22.65c, ton lot 23.80c, less ton 25.20c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

“SM”? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 

(Please turn to page 115) 
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Metal Shortage Intensifying 


Consumer Goods manufacturers anticipate sharp curtail- 
ment in production schedules as soon as provisions in alumi- 
num and other NPA metal orders become effective 


New York—Shortages of alumin- 
um, copper, zinc and some of the 
other major nonferrous metals are 
more serious than the stringency in 
steel. These shortages, combined 
with curtailments enforced in some 
instances by provisions of National 
Production Authority orders, will 
cause a drop in production schedules 
at many metal consuming plants as 
soon as the orders become effective. 
The curtailment in aluminum ship- 
ments, for instance, indicates that 
some manufacturers will be forced 
to curtail production almost immedi- 
ately. 

It is pointed out that supplies of 
major nonferrous metals have been 
tight for several months, preventing 
consumers from building up reserve 
stocks, Production schedules gener- 
ally are gvared to the week-to-week 
receipts of those metals. 

The government’s curb on civilian 
use of aluminum will be particularly 
severe on producers using that metal 
for awnings, windows, screens, sash 
and fencing. Other nonferrous metal 
orders will result in cutbacks in pro- 
duction of many durable consumer 
products, including automobiles, elec- 
trical appliances, radios, television 
sets, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, etc. Manufacturers are pre- 
paring to allocate their civilian prod- 
ucts among their dealer outlets when 
the curbs force them to restrict out- 
put of such items. 

The full force of the curtailment 
orders will be cushioned in those in- 
stances where the producers are able 
to supplement their civilian goods 
operations with government work. 

Zinc — Several large galvanizers 
have curtailed operations due to the 
shortage of zinc. H. W. Johnson, 
vice president in charge of steel pro- 
duction, Inland Steel Co., said last 
week: “Zinc stocks are so low that 
galvanizing operations must _ be 
geared to receipts of the metal with 
cuts varying but reaching as much as 
50 per cent of capacity operation.” 
He said the shortage of zinc is “ag- 
gravated by the government’s stock- 
piling” program. 

While the producers’ market is un- 
changed on the basis of 17.50c. E. St. 
Louis, zinc for future delivery on 
Commodity Exchange continues to 
rise steauily, ranging up to 26.00c 
for December delivery. 

Copper—NPA is considering an or- 
der which would allocate copper sup- 
plies after defense requirements are 
met. The proposed order would pro- 
vide for a cutback of 30 to 35 per 
cent in the base period uSe of cop- 
per by brass and wire mills. Sup- 
plies on the open market continue 
extremely tight, but producers con- 
tinue to quote electrolytic, on the 
basis of 24.50c, delivered Connecticut 
Valley. 

Tin—Trade reports here indicate 
that efforts to effect an international 
tin agreement under the auspices of 


100 


the United Nations has ended in fail- 
ure following the conferences which 
were held in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Consumers are still reluctant to pay 
prevailing prices which are fluctuat- 
ing around 37.00c a pound. 

Lead—Demand for lead continues 
active, but due to increasing tight- 
ness in supplies actual bookings are 
restricted. At least one large seller 
is allocating lead for December deliv- 
ery. Demand is well diversified with 
battery makers especially active. For 
the first time on record, monthly 
shipments of automotive replacement 
batteries exceeded 3 million units 
when a total of 3,019,000 batteries 
were shipped in October. This com- 
pares with 2,925,000 units in Sep- 
tember and 2,573,000 in October, 
1949, Total shipments for the first 
ten months of this year amounted to 
18,432,000 units, or more than 3,- 
916,000 units more than in the com- 
parable period last year. 

Remelt Aluminum—Secondary al- 
uminum ingot prices are rising gradu- 
ally, as they have been in the last 
five months. This advance is attrib- 
uted to increased demand, coupled 
with the steady uptrend in scrap 
prices. No. 1 aluminum ingot, grade 
2, is quoted 30.50c to 31.00c a pound, 
while piston alloys are quoted 31.00c 
to 32.00c. 


Aluminum Stockpile Goal Raised 


Washington—A goal of 1500 mil- 
lion additional pounds of primary 
aluminum for the national stockpile 
has been established. The govern- 
ment will attempt to obtain 200 mil- 
lion pounds by the middle of next 
year, 100 million pounds in the sec- 
ond half of 1951, and 300 million 
pounds annually in the 1952-1955 pe- 
riod. 

Supplies for the stockpile will be 
made available by restricting con- 
sumption of the metal in consumer 
goods, by reactivating idle facilities 
and through a large domestic expan- 
sion program expected to be an- 
nounced soon. The General Services 
Administration is negotiating with 
the Aluminum Co. of America to 
reactivate the company’s facilities at 
Massena, N. Y., and Badin, N. C. 
These plants will be able to deliver 
158 million pounds of primary alu- 
minum annually when operating at 
capacity. It will require six months 
before peak production can _ be 
achieved. If the stockpiling goal is 
to be reached, the government will 
have to obtain from other sources 
190 million pounds in 1951 and 142 
million pounds in each of the four 
succeeding years. 


Turkey May Reopen Lead Mines 


Washington—-Turkey may reopen 
lead mines which have been idle about 
1350 years. The project is being 


worked out under the Marshal: Play 
one objective of which is to max; 
Turkey as nearly self-suffici::t as 
pos.ible in the production o° |eag 
conserving valuable foreign ex: iange 
for the purchase of other pr ducts 
which Turkey cannot produc. her. 
self. 

Under the technical assistanc pro. 
gram of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, an Americar cop. 
sulting engineer is en route to Tyr. 
key to help determine the advisability 
of reopening the mines and construct. 
ing a smelter plant to process the 
ores. This engineer, Ronald C. Ruth. 
erford, has a four-months contract 
with the Turkish government. He wi] 
study the possibilities of direct smelt. 
ing the high-arsenic low-lead, golg 
and silver ores of the Bolkardag mine. 
and the lead ores of the Keban mine. 
Mr. Rutherford was associated with 
the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. from 1918 until this year. 

If the project should prove feasible 
it would be of great economic in- 
portance to Turkey which now in. 
ports all of her lead requirements, A 
smelter would lead to development 
of additional mines, providing th. 
country with an exportable surplus 
of lead and profits from the related 
minerals and precious ores, propo- 
nents of the project believe. Turkish 
records indicate substantial lead, gold 
and silver ores are available. 


Magnesium Product Shipments 


Washington — Shipments of mag- 
nesium wrought products, on an ay- 
erage working-day basis, increased 5 
per cent in September over August 
and 47 per cent over September, 
1949, reports the Census Bureau. Net 
shipments, unadjusted for the nun- 
ber of working days, were 1,011,000 
pounds in September compared with 
1,103,000 pounds in August and 724- 
000 pounds in September, 1949. Total 
shipments for the first nine months 
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came to 8,918,000 pounds compare? 
with 6,077,000 pounds in the like pe 
riod a year ago. 

September shipments of aluminum 
wrought products, on an average 
working-day basis, were 13 per cent 
above August and 81 per cent ove! 
the September, 1949, figure. Net ship- 
ments amounted to 166 million 
pounds in September compared with 
169 million pounds in August and % 
million pounds in September, 1949 
Cumulative total for the first nin 
months is 1,224,011,000 pounds com: 
pared wtih 878,110,000 pounds in the 
like period a year ago. 
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Primary Metals 


Copper Slectrolytic 24.50c, Conn. Valley; 
Lake 91 c, delivered. 

Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115)  29.00c; 
eg.10-2 (No, 215) 44.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
35 0) » 1 yellow (No. 405) 25.50c. 

zinc: Prime western 17.50c; brass _ special 
17.75 otermediate 18.00c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 18.60c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 16.80c; chemical 16.90c; cor- 


roding 16.90c, St. Louis. 


a 99% plus, ingots 19.00c, 





Primary 
pigs 1 Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over Fretetit allowed on 500 lb or more but 
not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib 
c.l, orders. 

san Aluminum: Piston alloys 31.00- 
32.00 No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
20,50-31.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 


shot: Grade 1, 32.50- 











pars, granulated or 

33.00c; grade 2, 30.75-31.50c; grade 3, 30.00- 
30.50c; grade 4, 29.50-30.00c. Prices include 
freight at c.l, rate up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 
Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over 24.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, spot, prompt, nom.; Dec. 
nom Jan, nom.; Feb. nom, 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 





not meeting specifications below 32.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1 max.) 32.50c; f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. Foreign, 99%; Chinese 
34.00c; English, 32.75c; Belgian, 32.75c, duty 
paid, New York. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 48.00c; 25-lb_ pigs, 
50.50c; ‘“‘XX’’ nickel shot, 51.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 


48,50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $107- 
$110, nominal, per 76-lb flask. 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, 
Ib contained Be, f.o.b., Reading, Pa 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2.40 del.; special or patented shapes $2.65. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.80 per lb for 500 lb (keg); 
$1.82 per lb for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, 
Silver: Open market, New York 80.00c per oz. 
Platinum: $90-$93 per ounce from refineries. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $200 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


$30.00 per 


$35 per ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 


(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b, mill) 
Sheet: Copper 39.93-41.68; yellow brass 36.86- 
38.28; commercial bronze, 95%, 39.91-41.61; 
90%, 39.48-41.13; red brass, 85%, 38.54-40.14; 
80%, 38.12-39.67; best quality, 39.15; nickel 
silver, 18%,  50.57-51.91; phosphor-bronze 
grade A, 5%, 58.49-60.20. 

Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 35.78-37.53; cold- 
drawn 37.03-38.78; yellow brass free cutting, 
31.26-32 63; commercial bronze, 95%, 39.60- 
41.30; 90%, 39.17-40.82; red brass 85%, 38.23- 
39.83; 80%, 37.81-39.36. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 39.97-41.72; 
brass 39.87-41.29; commercial 
42.14-43.79; red brass, 859 


yellow 
bronze, 90% 
0, 41.45-43.05; 80%, 


(Cents per pound, carlots, 


NONFERROUS METALS 


ALUMINUM 
Allowed on 500 Ib or 
rate applicable on 


(30,000 lb base; freight 
more, but not in excess of 
30,000 lb c.l. orders.) 
Sheets and Circles: 2S 


finish c.l 
Coiled 
Sheet 
Circlef 


and 3S mill 


Coiled 


Flat 


Thickness Widths or 





Range, Diameters, Sheet 

Inches In., Incl. Bi 3ase 3ase 
0.249-0.136 12-48 : 
0.135-0.096 12-48 3 ma ‘ 
0.095-0.077 12-48 ‘ 29.1 3% 
0.076-0.061 12-48 3 9.3 3 
0.060-0.048 12-48 Ky 29.5 3 
0.047-0.038 12-48 3% 29.8 34. 
0.037-0.930 12-48 < 30.2 34.6 
0.029-0.024 12-48 3 30.5 35.0 
0.023-0.019 12-36 : 31.1 35.7 
0.018-0.017 2 < 31.7 36.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 35.5 32.4 37.6 
0.014 12-24 36.5 33.0 38.9 
0.013-0,012 12-24 37.4 34.0 39.7 
0.011 12-2 38.4 35.0 41.2 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 39.4 36.1 42.7 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 10.6 37.2 44.4 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 41.9 38.4 46.1 
0.007 12-18 413.3 39.7 48.2 
0.006 12-18 44.5 41.0 52.8 


* Lengths 72 to 180 inches. + Maximum di- 


ameter, 26 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over 
Diam. (in.) Round Hexagonal——— 
or distance 2317-T4, 
across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 52.0 
0.156-0.188 44.0 
0.219-0.313 41.5 ; 
0.375 40.0 16.0 48.0 
0.406 40.0 
0.438 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.469 40.0 ‘ Pee 
0.500 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.531 40.0 saan 
0.563 40.0 45.0 
0.594 40.0 Pere er 
0.625 40.0 43.5 45.0 
0.688 40.0 ee 45.0 
0.750-1.000 39.0 41.0 42.5 
1.063 39.0 ° 41.0 
1.125-1.500 37.5 39.5 41.0 
1.563 37.0 vr 
1.625 36.5 39.5 
1.688-2.000 36.5 
LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more $22.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt 10 sq 
ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $22.00 per 
cwt. Traps and bends: List prices plus 60% 
ZINC 
Sheets, 23.50-23.75c, f.0.b. mill 36,000 lb and 
over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 22.50-23.00c, f.o.b. 
mill, 36,000 lb and over. Plates, not over 12- 


in,, 23.50-24.00c; over 12-in., 23.50-24.00. 
“A”? NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 


Sheets, cold-rolled, 69.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
77.00c. Rods and shapes, 65.00c. Plates, 
67.00c. Seamless tubes, 98.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 53.00c. Strip cold-rolled 
56.00c. Rods and shapes, 51.00c. Plates, 
52.00c. Seamless tubes, 86.00c. Shot and 


42.58, blocks, 46.00c. 

Wire: Yellow brass 37.15-38.57; commercial MAGNESIUM 

on o2b%, 40.20; 90%, 39.77-41.42; red Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in, in 
haa s 1%, 38.83-40.43; 80%, 38.41-39.96; diameter, less than 25 Ib. 55.00-62.00c; 25 
ac quality brass, 39.44. to 99 Ib. 45.00-52.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 
Opper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. 41.00c. 
cl. 28.67-29.42, Le.1. 28,17-29:92, 100,000 Ib TITANIUM 
= 545-29.2 295; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern (Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill) 
99.35 cl ; 29.60, 1.c.1. 30.10, 100,000 Ib lots Sheets, $15; sheared mill plate, $12; strip, 
tas magnet, del., 15,000 Ib or more 34.50, $15; wire, $10; forgings, $6; hot-rolled and 
wwele OU.a, forged bars, $6. 

DAILY PRICE RECORD 

1950 Aa 

iar dane Cc Jopper Lead Zino Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
aan ot.50 16.80 17.50 nom. 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
Nov. 16-18 a¢.50 16.80 17.50 137.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
Mie 4 ~ -50 16.80 17.50 132.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
ate A 24.50 16.80 17.50 136.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
ede 24.50 16.80 17.50 137.50 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
Nov 24.50 16.80 17.50 138.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
Noy 24.50 16.80 17.50 130.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
Now 24.50 16.80 17.50 138.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
Nov 24.50 16.80 17.50 155.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
nis 24.50 16.80 17.50 152.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
Nov : 24.50 16.80 17.50 151.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
eve : 24.50 16.80 17.50 136.00 19.00 32.00 48.00 80.00 
ot seeee: Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, common grade, del. St. Louis; Zinc, prime 
aoe 2, St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; Antimony, 
; b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery unpacked; 


pen market, New York. 





Prices, cents per pound; 


except silver, cents per ounce. 








except as otherwise noted) 






Plating ougeoningesl 











Chromic Acid: 99.9 c b, Philade 
phia, carloads, 27.00c; 5 tons and over 27.50c¢ 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00c; less than 1 ton 25.00« 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.t 
sn pping g point freight allowed; Flat in- 
tr mmed 36.59-38.34c; oval 36.09-37.54 

37.3 37c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71 Cu, 100-lb dr 
1000 Ib 55.6c,. under 1000 Ib 57.6c, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 19.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib 
18.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y Packaged 
in 100 lb drums add 14.-cent 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56‘ ie Cu; 50 1 
bags, up to 200 lb, 19.25¢ 200 Ib ‘98 25 
f.o.b, Cleveland 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car 
loads. 65.00c: 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 63.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 67.00c, 500 to 3000 Ib, 68.00¢ 
100 to 500 Ib, 70.00c; under 100 Ib, 73.00¢ 


f.o.b. Cleveland, 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 33.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl, 31.50c up to 10,000 Ib, 31.00c; over 10,000 
lb, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed on barrels 
or 4 or more kegs 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, nom.; 500 
to 999 lb, nom.; 200 to 499 lb, nom less than 
200 lb, nom ball, 1000 Ib and over, nom 
500 to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; less 
than 200 lb, nom.; f.o.b. Sewaren, N. J 
Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers nom.; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, nom.; 600 to 1900 
lb, nom.; 2000 to 9900 Ib, nom.; f.o.b. Sew- 


aren, N. J Freight not exceeding St. Louis 


rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100 lb drums, less than 10 
drums 47.7c, 10 or more drums 45.7c, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bb!) 
less than 2000 Ib nom.; more than 2000 Ib 
nom,, f.o.b. Carteret, N 

Stannous Chloride ( Anhydrous) : 
nom.; 100 Ib kegs nom., f.o.b,. 


In 400 Ib bbl 
Carteret, N. J 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 


lb, f.o.b. shipping point 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
CORE 6.4 6xs:40 555s 23.00 23.00 22.25 
Yellow Brass ee 20.125 19.875 18.75 
Commercial Bronze 
Bee Sasiwkeeeeuausd 21.875 21.625 21.125 
90% esavision<« Siete shane ZLoe 
Red brass 
85% eeccescces ° 21.50 21.25 20.75 
SO% Sacenecegeoscse MkeetO. SI.3a0 BGs 
Muntz metal .. . 19.00 18.75 18.25 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 22.25 22.00 11.125 
Phos. bronze, A .... 24.00 23.75 22.75 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 
carload lots) 

No. 1 copper 26.00; No. 2 copper 25.00; light 

copper 24.00; composition red brass 22.00- 

22.75: radiators 17.75; heavy yellow brass 

17.50-18.00. 

REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 

carload lots) 

No. 1 copper 26.00%; No. 2 copper 25.00*; light 


copper 24.00*; refinery brass (60% copper) per 
dry copper content 21.00. 

* Nominal 

DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 

Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 24.50-25.00; No. 2 22.50-23.00; light copper 
21.00-21.50; No. 1 composition red _ brass 
18.75-19.00; No. 1 composition turnings 18.25- 


18.50; mixed brass turnings 13.00-13.50; new 
brass clippings 18.50-19.00; No. 1. brass 
rod turnings 17.00-17.50; light brass 11.75- 
12.00; clean heavy yellow brass 15.00; new 
brass rod ends 17.50-18.00; auto radiators 


15.25-15.50; cocks and faucets, 16.75-17.00; 
brass pipe 17.75-18.00 
Lead: Heavy 14.50-14.75; 
9.00; linotype and stereotype 14 
electrotype 12.75-13.00; mixed babbitt 
12.50. 

Zine: Old zine 11.00-11.25; new 
10.75-11.00; old die cast scrap 


battery plates 8.75- 
50-14.75; 


12.25- 


die cast 
& O0-S8.25 


scrap 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 63.00-65.00; block tin pipe 
90.00; No. 1 babbitt 58.00-60.00 

Aluminum: Clippings 2S 18.50; old sheets 
14.00-15.00; crankcase 15.00; borings and 


turnings 12.00-12.50. 








nber 27, 1950 








PRICES 

















MARKET PRICES 








COMPOSITE 
Nov. 22 $41.00 
Nov. 16 41.67 
Oct. 1950 41.37 
Nov. 1949 28.96 
wIGV. 240 .....00: 19.17 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
Grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 





PITTSBURGH 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. $44.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. .... 41.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 44.00 
Mo. 2 BBRGICS «22.000 46.50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 39.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 45.00-46.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 36.00-36.50t 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36,00-36.50t 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 36.00-37.00 
Low Phos. Steel ...... 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 55.00-56.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast .. 60.00-61.00 
Charging Box Cast ... 54.00-55.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 44.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 63.50-64.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 66.50-67.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 67.50-68.50 
Railroad Specialties ... 61.00-62.00 





+ Crushers’ buying prices. 


CLEVELAND 
(Delivered Consuming Plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.00-43.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-39.50 
No. 1 Busheling . 42.50-43.00 
No. 1 Bundles .. 42.50-43.00 
No, 2 Bundles . 31.00-31.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 35.00-35.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 36.50-37.00 
Low Phos ic actuate aa 46.00-46.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola ........ 64.00-65.00 
Charging Box Cast. -+-» 52.00-53.00 
ne ee: aa'cancuae 54.00-55.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast 54.00-55.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 43.00-44.00 


Brake Shoes ......... 49.00-50.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 64.00-65.00 
Burnt Cast ........... 45.00-46.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 44.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... 69.00-70.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under . 69.00-70.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 70.00-71.00 
Rails, Random ee 64.00-65.00 
Cast Stee] ..... ae 54.00-55.00 
Railroad Specialties 57.00-58.00 
Uncut Tires 59.00-60.00 
Angles, Splice Bars” 64.00-65.00 


VALLEY 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$43.50-44.00t 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00+ 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 43.50-44.00t 
Facty, Prod. Bundles . 43.50-44.00t 
No, 2 Bundles .... 34.00-34.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 35.00-35.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 37.00-37.50 
Cast Iron Borings 37.00-37.50 
Low Phos. ... . 46.00-46.507 


+ Plus applicable springboards 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.50-44.00 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Consumer prices, except as otherwise noted, tncluding brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL 
Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Stee! 36.00 
No, 1 Busheling ...... 38.00 
No, 1 Bundles ........ 39.00-43.00 
No. 2 Bundles .... 32.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.00-30.00 


Mixed Borings, a, 26.00-27.00 
Low Phos. Punchings 

Plane, elec. fur. ae 49.00-50.00 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft 

TREE. ccnceeesane 48.00-49.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 46.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 2.00 
Knuckles and couplers. 53.00-53.50 
Steel car wheels ..... . 53.00-53.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 2 Cupola Oast .... 52.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast J 
No. 1 Yard Cast ..... 49.00-50.00 
Charging Box Cast ... 50.00-51.00 
Heavy Breakable Oast. 49.00-50.00 
No. 1 Wheels 64.00 
err 65.00-67.00 


CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.50 
No, 1 Busheling ...... 48.50 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 43.50 
No, 1 Black Bundles ,. 40.50 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 30.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 31.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 30.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 31.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 65.00 
Charging Box Cast .. 55.00 
Stove Plate ........ 50.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 52.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 40.00 
Brake Shoes ..... 34.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 65.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 67.00 
Low Phos., 18 in, and 

RE. waancah acne ue > 56.00 

Rai!road Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 44.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... 60.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 63.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 63.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 70.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50-36.00 
No. 1 Bundles 37. 50- 43. 00 
No. 2 Bundles 32.50-33.50 
No. 1 Busheling 37 .50-43.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.00-29.50 
Forge Flashings ...... 37.50-39.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 31.50-34.50 
Cast Iron Borings .. 34.00-35.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 41.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast : 59.00-61.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 4#8.00-51.50 
Clean Auto Cast 62.00-64.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.00-42.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.00-38.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 38.00-38.50 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 39.50-40.00 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 36.00-36.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.50-32.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 35.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Borings 35.00-36.00 
Short —— errr 35.00-36.00 
Low Phos. esveos £4,.0040.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola 49.00-50.00 
No, 1 Machinery ..... 52.00-54.00 
oT eae eee 58.00-60.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 2 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, random size .... 53.00-54.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 53.00-53.50 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.0.b 


shipping point) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Heavy Melt. Steel 
Busheling : 
are 
Bundles ....... 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft & 
under .. 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


ry -4 
° 
toe bo 


$34.50°* 

29.00-30.00 
32.00-33.00 

34.50* 
28.00-29.00 
25.00-25.50 
25.00-25,50 
26.00-27.00 
39.00-40.00 


39.00-40.00 
36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 
No. 1 Machinery ..... 
Charging Box Oast ... 
Heavy Breakable ..... 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 


* Nominal 


BOSTON 


45.00-46. 00 
40.00-41.00 
40.00-41.00 
38.00-39.00 


(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50-33.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 1 Bundles ........ 
No. 1 Busheling 
Machine Shop Turnings 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Chemical Borings ...... 


29.00-29.50 
82.50-33.00 
29.00-29.50 

25.00 
26, 00-26.50 
25.50-26. 50 
40.00-42.00 


40.00-42.00 
30.00-31.00 


Cast Iren Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast. 
Mixed Cast .... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate 


CHICAGO 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 

ee | es 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 

Cast Iron Borings 

Low Phos. .... i: 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 

Heavy Turnings ae 
Cut Structurals ....... 


41.00-42.00 
39.00-40.00 
38.50-39.50 
38.00-39.00 


$40.00 
38.00 

40.00 

35.00 

34.00 

34.00 
35.00-36.00 
35.00-36.00 
51.00-53.00 
43.00-44.00 
38.00-39.00 
47.00-48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 
No. 1 Wheels 

Stove Plate 


58.00-60.00 
58.00-60.00 
57.00-58.00 
494.50-45.50 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. wesatioe Melt. 46.00-47.00* 


Malleable 

Rails, Rerolling — > 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 
Rails, 18 in, and under 
Railroad Specialties 
Angles, Splice Bars 





66.00-67.00 
64.00-65.00 
59.00-60.00 
64.00-66.00 
66.00-67.00 
57.00-58.00 
61.00-62.00 


*Brokers’ buying price. 


BIRMINGHAM 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00-40.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling 

No... 2 Bundles ...% seas. 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings .... 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Cut Structurals ....... 


34.00-35.00 
36.00-37.00 
35.50 
30.00 
28.00 
34.00 
28.00 
44.00-45.00 
44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Stove Pate ..ccscsiese 
NO, 2 WHC |‘ ccccices 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable ...... 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 
Angles and Splice Bars . 


54.00 
47.00-48.00 
nominal 


40.00-41.00 

nominal 
58.00-59.00 
59.00-60.00 
58.00-59.00 


Noy. 22, 1950; gross tons 


ST. LOUIS 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42. (0)-44 yy 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.50-37,59 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 41.00-42.99 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 36.00-37,09 
Machine Shop Turnings 30.00-31,99 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.00-33.99 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 58.00-60.09 
Charging Box Cast. 46.00-48.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 47.00-48,00 


Brake Shoes ......... 48.00-50,00 

Clean Auto Cast ..... 60. 00-62,00 

Burnt Cast ....0...e0. 46.00-47.00 
Railroad Scrap 

R.R. Malleable ....... 64.00-66.00 

Rails, Rerolling ...... 60.00-61.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 58.00-60.09 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 61.00-63.00 
Uncut Tires. .......60. 53.00-54.00 


Angles, Splice Bars.... 60.00-62.09 
Railroad Specialties ... 55.00-57.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.50 
No. 1 BERGE. 2.02000. 26.50 
No, 2 Bundles .....0:. 22.50 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 19.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Low phos, electric .... 40.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No; 1 Cupola Cast .... 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 26.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.50 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 28.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 25.50-26.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 25.50-26.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 22.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 37.50-38.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 37.50-38.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 35.00-42.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00 
Stove Plate ... 35.00 
Unstripped Motor ‘Blocks 33. 0-35.01 
pi eee 33.00-35.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 35.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 40.00 
Wo, 1 Wheels... «000.3% 40.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 29.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 35.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 29.00-30.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 29.00-30.00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24 30 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 26.50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 22 50 
No. 3 Bundles ...... 17 50 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.0 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 49.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. _nominsl | 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 39.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 


Heavy Melt,..<.s.0..2.. $30.00 
INO; 2 Bamdiew ciicces.. 30.00 
Mechanical Bundles ... 28.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 30.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 33.00 
Busheling ....-. 24.50 
Bushelings new factory, e 

CE vices ae eenases 28,00 
Bushelings new factory, 

SOO 5 asaees> s&s og 


Short Steel Turnings... 


Cast Iron Grades* 
No, 1 Machinery Cast. 40. 





* F.o.b. shipping point. 
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HERE’S THE CRANE FOR 


CONSTANT 
SERVICE 
Wali 


If your handling operations must be ‘on 
the go all the time and fast, too’’, then 
investigate this American MonoRail Crane. 

Coupled with constant service at high speed, 
it offers the advantages of easy movement, rugged 
construction, low-cost operation and quick installation. But the No. 1: 
advantage is articulated trolleys. When each trolley wheel carries its 
share of the load in perfect alignment with the craneway tracks and all 
possible friction is eliminated, the result is perfectly articulated trolley 
travel. Applied to American MonoRail Cranes, these articulated trolleys 
permit operating speeds of 500 feet per minute and constant service. 
Breakdowns are practically eliminated and the crane is ready for 
fast service at all times. 


An American MonoRail engineer will gladly give you all the 
details, or write us about the American MonoRail Constant- 
Service High-Speed Crane. 


er 


THE AMERICAN | (| ° | COMPANY 


M 


13102 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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MARKET NEWS 








Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 95 & 96 


Cleveland — Sharp curtailment in 
civilian goods manufacturing opera- 
tions are anticipated next quarter 
as result of cutbacks in steel quotas 
to permit diversion of tonnage into 
defense and related channels. While 
procurement of sheets and strip has 
been increasingly difficult over recent 
months most civilian goods manu- 
facturers have been able to get in 
enough material to keep their shops 
gaing at top speed. To do this, how- 
ever, they have been compelled to 
purchase steel in the gray market 
and many of them have taken in 
foreign material. For the most part 
buyers have steered clear of the gray 
market where cold-rolled sheets are 
being offered at 18 cents per pound, 
but with the shortages of supplies 
beginning to force operations curtail- 
ments it will not be surprising if 
activity in this market picks up 
noticeably, regardless of price. Some 
buyers report that surprisingly large 
tonnage appears to be available from 
gray market operators. 

Pittsburgh—Yearend carryover on 
sheets and strip is expected to range 
between four and six weeks with hot- 
rolled items constituting the largest 
unfilled commitments. Most con- 
sumers prefer to leave their carry- 
over tonnage on mill books rather 
than accept the option of respecify- 
ing against reduced allotments. 

Most DO orders accepted to date 
involve hot-rolled sheets due to heavy 
tonnage specifications for landing 
mats, drums, etc. Sellers are booked 
into March on rated hot-rolled sheet 
tonnage, and through most of Febru- 
ary on cold-rolled. Silicon grades are 
booked through March on DO orders, 
while openings are reported in late 
February and March for galvanized 
and enameling grades. 


New York — Most sheet producers 
have laid aside tonnage for DO re- 
quirements and car work for the first 
quarter. However, they have accepted 
nothing beyond January for non-rated 
requirements, That is even true in 
certain instances with regard to 
stainless steel and alloy specialties. 
Producers say preference work is def- 
initely expanding and hesitate to 
make any predictions as to how much 
non-rated work they may be able to 
produce in first quarter. However, 
some are of the opinion that cutbacks 
will not be as heavy as now reported 
unless the country gets into all-out 
war. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills foresee a 
greater proportion of tonnage going 
on DO orders and directive needs in 
February. Although little room was 
found in January schedules for new 
ordering for nonmilitary require- 
ments, a large proportion represented 
carryover for civilian end-use. Equip- 
ment is being kept on normal rolling, 
not yet diverted to heavier products 
as was done on some mills during 
World War II. 

Chicago—In the face of declining 
supplies of sheets and strip, users are 
forced to match fabricating opera- 
tions more closely with receipts. In- 
ventories are disappearing, hastening 
the time of more drastic curtail- 
ments. Unable to obtain sufficient 
steel, some fabricators of products 
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for others are relinquishing con- 
tracts. Inland Steel Co., which a 
week ago dropped production of gal- 
vanized sheets 25 per cent because 
of zinc shortage, has since extended 
the cut up to 50 per cent to gear 
galvanizing operations with receipts 
of zine. Government stockpiling of 
zine is aggravating the situation. 

Brimingham—Sheet users continue 
their loud chorus of “more” and still 
“more”. But steel mills are in a 
quandary. There are no more sheets 
for anybody. Mills report a steady 
increase in DO orders. 


Steel Bars ... 
Bar Prices, Page 95 


New York—Some sellers of hot 
carbon as well as cold carbon bars 
have accepted non-rated orders for 
shipment beyond January. They ad- 
mit they may have to revise sched- 
ules as the 45-day lead time ap- 
proaches, but believe they can give 
their regular customers something to 
count on without being too far off in 
their estimates. On the other hand, 
other mills, some for the first time, 
are going ahead strictly on a month- 
to-month basis, making no commit- 
ments whatsoever in advance—at 
least insofar as non-rated require- 
ments are concerned. 


Pittsburgh — Some producers are 
booked through March on open hearth 
alloy bar DO tonnage. Rated alloy 
bar tonnage, both electric furnace 
and open hearth, has been heavier 
than expected, notably for rocket mo- 
tor tubes, tanks and aircraft. There 
appears to be preference for large 
alloy rounds in rated orders booked 
to date. Petroleum interests will have 
to take a substantial reduction in 
allotments since their steel require- 
ments have not yet been established 
on a preferred basis by NPA. 


Cleveland—The shortage of steel 
bars is extremely acute. Some manu- 
facturers report supply conditions in 
this product even more serious than 
in sheets and strip, for many months 
the chief scarcity. Producers are 
booked up through January and are 
not yet accepting orders from the 
general trade for February. DO and 
other emergency rated tonnage and 
heavy carryover from December will 
absorb most of the mills’ bar pro- 
duction in January. 

Chicago — Retail sales of farm 
equipment are on a level above a 
year ago and demand is holding 
strong. Since agricultural equipment 
constitutes an important use of bars, 
as well as other steel products, and 
since growing shortage of materials 
operates to hold production down, it 
is expected the industry will seek 
government aid in steel supply at 
not too distant a date. 

Seattle—Rolling mills continue at 
peak capacity. While demand for 
small tonnages of bars has declined 
seasonally, the volume is above nor- 
mal. Jobbers are actively buying 
merchant bars, replacing stock, but 
the bulk of local output is reinforc- 
ing, most of it for public works. 
Prices are unchanged, although some 
producers have protected themselves 
on future contracts in anticipation of 
higher prices which are expected 
within two weeks. 


tte: 

Tin Plate Price Increased 
Pittsburgh—New method f quo. 

ing tin plate prices was ai uNnced 


last week by the Carnegi: {Jlinojs 
Steel Corp., U. S. Steel subsic ary, jp 
announcing contract prices fur 195) 
on tin mill products. 

The new procedure estab! shes g 
price base at each producing mil] of 
the company and escablishes reviseg 
extras and deductions for each of the 
different classifications of tin mj] 
products. 

This is the first major change jn 
the method of pricing tin mil! prod. 
ucts since the industry started pr. 
duction of these products in the 
United States many years ago. It js 
designed to reflect more realistically 
the technological developments in the 
industry in recent years. 

The new prices for base box, 100- 
lb. basis weight, f.o.b. producing point 
are as follows: Common coke tin 
plate (1.25-lb. pot yield) $8.45; elec. 
trolytic tin plate (0.25-lb coating) 
$7.15; black plate $6.25; special 
coated manufacturing ternes $7.50; 
eight pound manufacturing ternes 
$9.50. 

Announcement of these prices, 
which are applicable for the entire 
year of 1951, is being made at an 
earlier date than has been customary 
apparently because of the major 
changes in the method of pricing. 

While the new pricing method does 
not provide an exact basis for direct 
comparison with Carnegie-Illinois’ 
present prices, the company stated 
that the new prices reflect an aver- 
age increase of approximately 12 per 
cent. This increase takes into account 
the substantial rise in production 
costs as current prices on tin mill 
products were announced about a 
year ago. Among cost increases have 
been a sharp rise in price of pig tin 
during the past few months. Pig tin 
is up 85.8 per cent since Jan. 1, cur 
rent tin plate prices being based on 
771% cents per Ib. tin. Today tin is 
$1.44 per lb. Palm oil is up 619 
per cent. The present price is 17 
cents compared to 10% cents Jan. Ist 
last. Iron and steel scrap is up 479 
per cent. In Pittsburgh for example, 
the price is $44 for No. 1 steel against 
$29.75. The increase in prices als 
takes into effect the probable increase 
in wages for next year. 

Tin mill product prices for 1951 by 
other U. S. Steel subsidiaries are: 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Coke tin plate $8.55; electrolytic 
$7.25; black plate $6.35; special 
coated manufacturing ternes $7.60. 

Columbia Steel Co.: Coke tin plate 
$9 20; electrolytic $7.90; black plate 
$7.00. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 98 


Chicago — Despite zinc shortage 
which is growing progressively worst 
producers of pipe and tubing her 
are maintaining output well. One m= 
which recently put some cutbacks I 
to effect now finds its zinc supply 
situation improved. Another, which 
reports its position tight, has fully 
maintained schedules. 

Seattle—Cast iron pipe demand 3 
slow and no large projects are up fo 
figures. Buyers are awaiting deli 
ery of current contracts before plat 
ning future business. 
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Where motors get ROUGH USE 








Typical motor end plates cast of Gray Iron 


can take it! 


Leading motor manufacturers use Gray Iron for the 


following important reasons: 


@ Damping action that minimizes noise and vibration. 
@ Rigidity which insures permanent shaft alignment. 
@ Extra protection against jarring blows and rough handling. 


@ Resistance to rust and corrosion. 


Why not take a tip from leading manu- 
facturers and specify Gray [ron where 
your product must stand up under 
rough usage? Whether it’s corrosion, 
abrasion, heat or vibration . . . Gray 


Iron can take it! 


Make It Better with Gray Iron ... Second largest industry in the metal-working field. 


B Nove 














MARKET NEWS 








Fasteners ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 98 


Cleveland — Manufacturers of in- 
dustrial fasteners are marking time 
on prices pending announcement of 
price policy by the steelmakers. 
Were it not for expected advances 
on steel, the bolt and nut interests 
indicate they would have already 
raised their prices since their costs 
have been mounting steadily, includ- 
ing two wage boosts since present 
discount schedules were put into ef- 
feet. Current thinking on prices is 
predicated on an anticipated aver- 
age advance of $10 per ton on steel. 

Mounting defense requirements are 
forcing boltmakers to move cautious- 
ly in accepting commitments on 
run-of-mine account. One producer 
reports DO and related emergency 
orders run to surprisingly large to- 
tal. Steel supply, meanwhile, 1s 
shrinking with incoming shipments 
falling short of outgoing tonnage. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 95 


New York—Uncertainty with re- 
gard to deliveries is making for 
considerable hesitancy on the part of 
builders and fabricators. Most fabri- 
eators are quoting so far in advance 
that various builders do not feel like 
going ahead because of inability to 
accurately gage costs by that time 
and fabricators are turning down 
various projects because of uncer- 
tainty as to steel supply. Most shops 
are booked up anywhere from 10 to 
13 months. 

Pittsburgh —— Fabricators contend 
operations are 10 per cent below 
level of last summer and about 25 per 
cent under that recorded in the spring, 
due to growing shortage of standard 
shapes, wide flange beams and plates. 
Some interests have been successful 
in booking work of an essential na- 
ture, such as Bailey bridges, wind 
tunnels, etc. Tonnage required for 
such jobs is deducted from regular 
mill allotments. Heavy influx of new 
work combined with retricted opera- 
tions due to the steel shortage have 
resulted in lengthened order back- 
logs which now extend 6 to 8 months 
in contrast to 4 to 5 months early 
last summer. 


Cleveland—Demand for building 
steel continues strong although sea- 
sonal influences are serving to ease 
the pressure for shipments slightly. 
The fact that shape producers are 
booked into 1951 on structurals pre- 
cludes any noticeable slackening of 
buyers’ efforts to get tonnage. Emer- 
gency requirements, including tonnage 
for new steel mill and defense con- 
struction, will take an increasing 
amount of total shape production over 
coming months. 

Seattle—Several major structural 
projects are up for early action, in- 
cluding 15,000 tons for Bonneville 
transmission towers, bids Nov. 28; 
2000 tons for Alaska military ware- 
houses, bids in; and 1000 tons for an 
Alaskan air field power house, bids 
Nov. 29. American Bridge Co. is re- 
ported to have taken 500 tons for 
the Snake river joint Idaho-Oregon 
highway bridge. 

Local fabricating plants have fair 
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backlogs, but find it difficult to 
place business with eastern mills 
which refuse to make firm commit- 
ments for the first quarter. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 95 


Pittsburgh -——- Producers’ January 
production schedules on DO rated or- 
ders are practically filled on the basis 
of maximum 15 per cent set-aside 
stipulated by NPA. Amount of pre- 
ferred tonnage scheduled is aug- 
mented further by commitments for 
iron ore carriers and the railroad 
freight car program. The trend to- 
ward a diminishing tonnage of plates 
for non-essential use is expected to 
continue as requirements of petrol- 
eum, barge interests and others are 
formally spelled out by NPA, Janu- 
ary rated tonnage will amount to be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent of total 
output of some producers, Nearly 
the entire output is on a rated basis 
among those interests that recently 
started producing plates on strip mill 
facilities. 

Cleveland—F abricators are turning 
to foreign markets for supplies in 
an effort to circumvent the domes- 
tic shortage of plates. Substantial 
tonnages of German plates have been 
ordered and if satisfactory deliveries 
are given more tonnage will be placed. 
While delivered prices on foreign ma- 
terial are considerably above the lev- 
el of domestic delivered prices they 
are said to run substantially below 
prices quoted on plates in the gray 
market. Expected conversion of sev- 
eral continuous sheet mills to produc- 
tion of light plates provides a ray 
of hope for some easing of the sup- 
ply shortage over coming months. 


Birmingham—Plates in all gages 
are in constant demand. The lighter 
gages which, for a time, were in some- 
what less need now are on the scarce 
list. In addition to large-scale car 
production, with priorities, tank man- 
ufacturers, structurals and miscellan- 
eous plate needs continue consider- 
ably above the ability of the district 
to meet them. 


Reinforcing Bars . . . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 95 

Pittsburgh — Spread between de- 
mand and supply of concrete reinforc- 
ing bars is expected to widen over 
coming months. Most marked im- 
provement in demand will be for plant 
expansion. By-product coke oven pro- 
ducers are concerned over prospect 
of inadequate steel supply to meet 
scheduled expansion program on 
schedule within the steel industry 
slated for 1951. Order backlogs on 
sheet and bearing piles are extended 
eight months in some instances. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 98 


Chicago—Some beehive coke is 
coming into this district but tonnage 
is not sufficiently great to relieve the 
pressure from foundries which are 
finding fuel shortage as much of a 
deterrent to melting as is short sup- 
ply of pig iron. High rate of blast 
furnace operations leaves no slack 
in coke output. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 97 


Chicago—Good weather tiis gj) 
has been an important factor in the 
demand for wire and wire products, 
This applies particularly to farm 
fencing and nails for building. Re. 
quirements for large sized nails has 
expanded greatly recently. Baling 
wire continues in heavy demand 
Pressure is strong for weided fabric 
with needs exceeding quotas in this 
area. 

Birmingham—Jobbers of wire prod- 
ucts are doling out their meager sup. 
plies not so much on a first come first 
serve basis as on the basis of trying 
to take care of regular customers. 
Some relief is evident in fencing as 
outdoor agricultural work has slack. 
ened. But nails are scarce to the 
critical point. Most users of manu. 
facturers wire are being reasonably 
well supplied. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 94 


New York—Many pig iron con- 
sumers are operating on a hand-to. 
mouth basis. Few have more than 
two weeks’ supply on hand and some 
have not even a week’s supply. Var 
ious foundries would not be able to 
sustain operations were it not for 
increasing consumption of scrap and 
they are forced to go a bit slowly in 
that direction because of the steady 
advance in prices on that material 
More orders are being placed for 
foreign iron, but indications point to 
still greater stringency before con- 
tracts now being placed can be 
shipped. Late January and early 
February appear to be about the best 
that can be done and some foreign 
sellers claim they have little tonnage 
left for shipment in first quarter 

Pittsburgh—Pig iron supply is most 
critical of basic raw materials for 
foundry interests and no _ improve- 
ment is in sight. Greater utilization 
of cast scrap and import pig iron to 
lesser extent has enabled foundries 
to maintain 5 days per week produc- 
tion schedules. However, demand is 
such that additional production shifts 
could be readily added, but can’t be 
cause of pig iron scarcity. 

Cleveland—Pig iron suppliers ar 
unable to keep pace with demani 
Shortages in other districts are dr. 
ing an increasing number of inqur 
ies into this area which sellers cat: 
not possibly accommodate. Fount 
ries are using more scrap but the rst 
in cast scrap prices argues agails! 
much increase in this respect. Al 
blast furnaces in this immediate ds 
trict, with the exception of one Re 
public Steel stack, are in operation. 

Cincinnati—Furnaces are holding 
to quotas in shipments of pig itd 
into this district, although the over 
all tonnage may be affected by sourct 
conditions. Northern iron shipments 
are off while an Ohio furnace is col! 
for repairs. Supply is far short 
demand which is spurred, in part 
by the higher price of foundry scrap 

Chicago—High prices for foundry 
scrap is indicative of pig iron tight 
ness in this area. Foundries hav 
heavy backlogs and are trying ‘ 
maintain production by resorting “ 
use of more scrap. 
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Yoo can make important savings in 
fuel by taking advantage of the quick 
heating characteristics of J-M Insula- 
ting Fire Brick. These light-weight 
brick permit a quicker rise to proper 
operating temperature in the furnace 
because of their low heat storage capa- 
city, and low thermal conductivity. 
Where furnaces are being intermit- 
tently operated these are two espe- 
cially important characteristics. 


For use to 2800F 


For use 
to 2600F 


For use 
Toy 10) 0) 3 


These same insulating materials can 
also be obtained in large size units 
called Johns-Manville Insulating 
Fireblok. This product has many ad- 
vantages over the smaller size fire 
brick for certain types of jobs... 
from both a construction and stability 
standpoint. The Fireblok units can be 
quickly applied because they are easy 
to cut and fit. Fireblok insulations 
provide additional heat savings be- 


s For use to 1600F exposed 
For use to 2000F as backup 


cause they reduce the number of joints, 
and require less mortar for bonding. 


It will pay you to let a Johns- Manville 
insulation engineer explain the many 
ways in which you can save by using 
these insulations in your furnaces. Just 
write for further information to Johns- 
Manville, Box 290, New York 16,N.Y. 














124-hr. simulative service panel test for 
JM-3000; 24-hr. soaking period for other brick. 


| | 
JM-1620 JM-20 | JM-23 | 
Densities, Ib per cu ff.........6..005- 35 42 | 
Transverse Strengths, psi........... 80 120 
Cold Crushing Strengths, psi.......... 115 170 
Linear Shrinkage}, percent............ 0.0 at 2000 F 0.0at2000F | O3at2300F | ! 
Reversible Thermal Expansion, percent. 0.5—0.6 at 0.5—0.6 at | 0.5—0.6 at | 
2000 F 1 2000 F | 2,000 F 
Conductivity* at Mean Temperatures | 
eos casa crxdcneee 0.97 1.51 
IR On cin ay sc ccew Cee eae | 1.22 | 1.91 
| SSSR S RR ee sry ren 1.47 | 2.31 
BN ee cs paki cines ations 1.72 2.70 
| } 
Recommended Service | 
SRA Sarr rere 2000 F 2000 F | 2300 F 
NG 5 sla s Seah wdawsewce esis 1600 F 2000 F 2300 F 





“Conductivity is expressed in Btu in. per sq ft per F 
per hour of the designated mean temperatures. 


JM-26 JM-28 JM-300¢ 
48 58 63-67 
125 120 200 
190 150 400 
Oat 2600F {| 4.0 at 2800F 0.8 at 3000 F 
0.5—0.6 at 0.5—0.6 at 9.5—0.6 at 
2000 F 2000 F 2000 F 
1.92 2.00 3.10 
2.22 2.50 3.20 
2.52 3.00 3.35 
2.82 3.50 3.60 
2600 F 2800 F 3000 F 
2600 F 2800 F 3000 F 


Note: Above tests are in accordance 
with A.S.1.M. tentative standards 








Johns-Manville 7,7 
——~ INSULATIONS 
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Thousands of 

on-the-job Performance 
Reports describing and 
illustrating actual machine 
shop problems and how 


they were solved with 
KENNAMETAL 











@ Suppose you could ask thousands of practical machine shop men 
_"What was the best production idea you had this year? Wouldn't 
their answers save you headaches, time, and money? 


Kennametal Inc. has the answers—more practical information on 
jobs of diversified types on all kinds of materials than has ever before 
been accumulated and offered. 

Jobs are classified so that we can send you data sheets on that 


type of work that interests you. Just ask for Performance Reports and 
mention the general type of job and material. 


Do we have reports on the “tough” jobs you have solved with Kennametal 
tooling? Our representative who calls on you will appreciate the details. 


on 


Y K NNAMETAL Gne.. Latrobe, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


ISON HANI 
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SERRATED MILLING 





CLAMPED-ON KENDEX KENNAMATIC 










CUTTER BLADES 





STYLE BL STYLE C STYLE FLH STYLE 12PKO STYLE SBL 





Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 102 


Pittsburgh — Relatively litt). ton- 
nage of open-hearth dealer sc: 1p jg 
outstanding at formula price |»vels 
Occasional mill purchases of <ealer 
scrap are restricted to small lots, re. 
sulting in an unusually light 
ment of such scrap for this ; 
of the year. 


OVe- 
ason 
Dealers and brokers are 


reluctant to make large tonnage 
commitments. Prospect of a sub. 
stantial advance in steel prices, com. 
bined with approaching adverse 


weather conditions which will ham. 
per collection and preparation of 
scrap, should result in higher scrap 
price levels, according to some dea). 
ers. Machinery cast edged upward 
again last week to a range of $60. 
$61. In some instances prices are 
slightly higher where abnormally 
large freight is involved. ; 

Cleveland—Undertone of the scrap 
market is strong. A lull developed 
last week, however, due to the holi- 
day and advent of adverse weather 
Shipments are moving to consumers’ 
plants in good volume. Some ton- 
nages are being held speculatively 
and others are moving into conversion 
channels. Due to tightness of sup- 
plies, consumers are unable to build 
up stocks in anticipation of winter 
needs. Some foundries are in a com- 
fortable inventory position as a result 
of heavy buying earlier in the year: 
others have as little as one week's 
requirements and must depend upon 
a steady flow of material. 

The formula pricing policy is be- 
ing adhered to closely, but mills are 
not obtaining as much tonnage as 
they would like. There is consider- 
able opposition to this pricing sys- 
tem on the part of many foundries. 
They point out that it is dislocating 
normal trade in scrap without in- 
creasing the tonnage. It is claimed 
90 per cent of industrial scrap is 
foundry size, and yet the bulk of this 
must be returned to the steel mills. 

Cincinnati—Iron and _ steel scrap 
prices are unchanged, with strong 
undertone prevailing. Tonnage is 
moving freely and most melters are 
fairly well protected against seasonal 
tapering in collections. 

Philadelphia—Pressure on No. 1 
heavy melting steel and No. 1 bun- 
dles has eased. At least two consum- 
ers who have been paying premiums 
have held up shipments and som 
other buyers have been able to clos 
on fair tonnages at $39 delivered, 
formula price. Apart from No. 1 
chemical borings, which have been 
advanced to $42, all other steel 
grades are unchanged. In cast scrap, 
No. 1 machinery is higher at $56-$57 
delivered and No. 1 wheels at $64. 

Boston-—While the formula price |S 
exceeded in scattered cases, the vol- 
ume of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
sold higher than $32.92 shipping point 
is limited. Prices for steel scrap are 
steady and generally unchanged wi-h 
No. 1 busheling $29 to $29.50, ship- 
ping point. Cast grades are for the 
most part unchanged with stove plat 
slightly easier. 

Chicago—Mill buying price of $4 
for No. 1 heavy melting stee] holds 
tenaciously and one interest reports 
a purchase at that figure within th 
past week. The currently high prices 
for railroad o*erings are attributed 
to foundry influence. 
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HERE’S WHERE VEELOS 
SAVES YOU TIME AND MONEY 


Look at this stockroom with its 
dangling mess of different sizes of 
endless v-belts. Here is a typical 
picture of a costly, hard-to-handle, 
endless v-belt inventory. With Veelos 
—the adjustable v-belt—all this 
is ended. 


with VEELOS, any BELT 
SIZE 1S ALWAYS ON HAND 


These four reels of Veelos alone can 
replace up to 316 sizes of endless 
v-belts in the O, A, B and C widths. 
No more stockroom troubles, no 
more replacement headaches _be- 
cause Veelos is always ready—in 
the widths you require. 

If you are interested in reducing your v-belt 
costs and increasing your production effi- 
ciency, you should have a Veelos Data Book. 


For free copy of this illustrated book com- 
plete with engineering information write* 


RES AR ED Se a dicsing 


VEELOS assures 
MAXIMUM MACHINE PRODUCTION 


Veelos is easy to install without dis- 





mantling outboard bearings. Veelos 
runs true for vibrationless, full 
power delivery. Because Veelos is 
adjustable, uniform belt tension is 
easily maintained. 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY LENGTH e ADAPTABLE TO ANY DRIVE 


Made in all widths in three types: regular, oil-proof, static conduct- 
ing. Also double V in A and B. Packaged on reels in 100-foot lengths. 
Sales engineers in principal cities; over 350 distributors throughout 
the country. Veelos is known as VEELINK outside the United States. 


** MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING COMPANY, MANHEIM, PA. 
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Vehicles 


Roll Easily, Safely 
on Skid-Resistant 


U-S°S MULTIGRIP 


FLOOR PLATE 


@ Vehicles roll straight and true on U-S’S 
Multigrip Floor Plate. There are no gutters 
to catch a narrow-wheeled vehicle . . . wheels 
roll on the flat-topped risers, not between them. 
And the sloping sides of the risers make it 
impossible to catch the toe of a shoe on them. 

Multigrip is easy to clean, too. There are 
no pockets in which grease, dirt and water 
can accumulate . . . drainage is complete in 
any direction. 

Get complete information about safe, per- 
manent U'S:‘S Multigrip Floor Plate at your 
nearest steel warehouse, or write to us direct. 


Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham 
United States Steel Supply Company, 
Warehouse Distributors, Coast-to-Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


MULTIGRIP FLOOR PLATE 











MARKET NEWS —___ 


St. Louis—Scrap prices hay- ley. 
eled off for the first time in weeks 
Mill inventories, at 90 to 120 days 
are highest in months and foundries 
have curtailed buying in a reneweg 
belief price controls are not far off. 

Birmingham — Scrap continued its 
upward climb last week with ip. 
creases posted on No. 1 busheling now 
quoted at $36 to $37; machine shop 
turnings, $29 to $30; random iength 
scrap rails, $56 to $57, and angles 
and splice bars, $59 to $60. 

Seattle — Some domestic scrap js 
coming to tidewater, but this supply 
is inadequate and the outlook is not 
promising. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 99 


Cleveland — Stocks of Lake Sv. 
perior iron ore at furnaces in the 
United States and Canada and on 
Lake Erie docks in this country 
totaled 39,710,796 tons on Noy, 1 
This is equivalent to nearly 5%, 
months’ requirements, based on cur. 
rent rate of consumption, 

Furnaces in the United States had 
34,147,455 tons on Nov. 1 compared 
with 30,065,902 tons a month ago 
and 37,995,932 tons a year ago, while 
dock stockpiles amounted to 4,059,373 
tons on Nov. 1, 4,327,595 tons on 
Oct. 1 and 7,432,075 Nov. 1, 1949. 

Monthly consumption during the 
last six months has averaged about 
7,400,000 tons. In October it was 
7,415,357 tons; in September, 7,174,- 
745 tons; in October, 1949, only 876, 
792 tons. Total consumption for the 
first 10 months came to 69,386,717 
tons compared with 60,682,584 tons 
for the like period a year ago. 

Shipment of 1,894,879 tons for the 
week ended Nov. 20 brought the 
cumulative total for the lake navi- 
gation season to that date to 75,531, 
580 tons. This is only 4,468,420 tons 
short of the 80 million ton goal set 
for the season. For the like period 
a year ago, shipments amounted to 
68,792,278 tons. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 99 


Cleveland — Indications are ware 
house steel stocks will continue to 
shrink under impact of heavy demand 
and slower deliveries from the mills 
Hopes of distributors they would be 
able to replenish stocks substantially 
through the remainder of this year 
and into first quarter of next year 
were raised by issuance of order M-6 
by the National Production Author- 
ity. This order gives the warehouses 
priority in mill shipments after DO 
and other emergency requirements 
have been provided, However, inquiry 
among steel mill executives and NPA 
officials indicates that order M-6 wil! 
have little influence on the volume of 
mill shipments to warehouses over 
the next several months. 

Chicago —- Mills and warehouses 
continue to study NPA order M4 
and its application and _= express 
doubts it will yield to distributors 
sufficient tonnages to serve the pur 
pose for which the order was intend 
ed. Warehouses continue to lose I 
ventories and there are no prospects 
for replenishment before M-6 be 
comes fully operative. 
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Better Results for LESS... 
on EVERY Polishing Job 


with ALUNDUM - 
Polishing Abrasive 


Norton ALUNDUM Abrasive is available 
in the right grain sizes and with the right 
treatments to meet the exact requirements of 
every polishing job. 


© For fast cut on roughing operations—where 
cement is the adhesive—specify S-treated 
ALUNDUM Abrasive 


© For a general purpose abrasive for roughing 
or finishing—where long life is of primary 
importance—and where the wheel is set-up 
with cement or glue — specify B-treated 
ALUNDUM Abrasive 


© For finishing operations, where glue is the 
adhesive, specify R-treated ALUNDUM 


~~ Abrasive 


If you are barrel-finishing metal parts, 
ALUNDUM Tumbling Abrasive can save 
you money. 


@ It’s all abrasive for a continuous cutting 
action 


@ It’s heavy for a fast, positive cut 


@ It’s hard and tough for a long productive 
life 


NORTON COMPANY e WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Distributors In All Principal Cities 
G-220 


NORTON 
ABRASIVES 
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Here’s a typical “push-pull” job performed 
efficiently by T-J Cylinders! 


This special nailing machine—equipped 
with T-J Air Cylinders—is built by Morgan 
Machine Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y., for use 
by Hotpoint in Chicago. The machine is 
employed to make up skids for mounting 
electric ranges for shipment. The three 
boards as shown in the hoppers on top of 
the machine feed down one at a time while 
a cross piece from the hopper extended to 
the right of the machine is fed in. The long 
T-J Cylinder projecting out in front of the 
machine feeds the three boards ahead the 
proper distance and then stops to have a 
cross piece nailed to them. It then ad- 
vances automatically to next position until 
four cross pieces are nailed to the three 
lateral strips. 


For your tough jobs in power movement 
— pushing, pulling or lifting — save labor, 
speed production and cut costs with T-J Air 
and Hydraulic Cylinders! Many standard 
sizes and styles... both cushioned and 
non-cushioned types... 100 Ib. or 50,000 
Ib. Precision built, versatile, long life. 
Write for additional information. The 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich. 


33 YEARS EXPERIENCE 








RIVITORS. AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 
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CUTTERS 





FOR POWER MOVING 
IN ANY DIRECTION 


100 LB. or 50,000 LB. 


TOMKINS-JOHNSON 


CLINCHORS 








NEW BUSINESS __ 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES .. . 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACE! 

3100 tons, New York State Meeker 
extension viaduct, Brooklyn, N, Y 
ris Structural Steel Co., New York 

1400 tons, municipal distructor plar 
York, through Merritt-Chapman-s; 
city, to Lehigh Structural Steel ¢ 
town, Pa. 

500 tons, joint Idaho-Oregon bridge 
Idaho, to American Bridge Co., | 
Oreg.; J. H. Wise & Sons, Boise 
contract $374,198, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
15,000 __—itons, transmission towers 
Columbia-Grand Coulee line No, 4 
Bonneville Power Administration, N 
1000 tons, power plant, Eielson Field 
bids to U. S. Engineer, Seattle, Nov 
537 tons, two bridges for Alaska R 
bids to Federal Supply Service, Seatt 


ov. 


380 tons, including reinforcing, Frer 
Hills tunnel, Columbia Basin project i 
to Bureau of Reclamation, Ephrata, Was} 
Dec. 7. 

300 tons, plus, joint Oregon-Idaho highw: 
Snake river bridge, near Payette 


general contract to Lindstrom Bros., } 

land, Oreg., low $444,706. 
200 ~—sittons, including reinforcing, unstated 

project Richland, Wash.; Peter Kiewit Sons 

Co., Seattle, low. 

100 tons, including reinforcing, Washingtoy 4 





state highway bridge, Ferry county; bids t 
Olympia Nov. 28. 

Unstated, military construction, Richland 
Wash., general contract to Waale-Campi 
Co., Portland, Oreg., low $657,127 

Unstated, structures at Hanford, Was! 
works; Sound Construction Co., Seattle, | 
$1,154,203. 

Unstated, fixed wheel gates, Canyon Ferr 
dam penstocks; bids rejected; new bids t 
Denver soon, 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFOROING BARS PLACED 
1300 tons, building, Sawyer Biscuit Co., di 
sion, United Bakeries Inc., Melrose Par! 
Ill., to Concrete Steel Co., Chicago. 


900 tons, LR 77, Beaver county, Pennsylvani 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburg 


‘, 


875 tons, hospital, Veterans Administratior 
Pittsburgh, to United States Steel Sup; 


Co., Chicago. Fre 
.¢ 
750 tons, apartment building, Indianapolis 
Pollack Steel Co., Cincinnati. to | 
700 tons, plant addition, Allis-Chalmers Mfg of | 
Co., LaPorte, Ind., to Bethlehem Steel ¢ 
3ethlehem, Pa.; Calumet Paving Co., lu sou 


dianapolis, general contractor. 
625 tons, biology building, Argonne Nation 


Laboratory, Lamont, Ill., to Bethlehem Stee | 
Co.; S. N. Nielsen Co., Chicago, gener 
contractor. 


450 tons, expansion, Sunbeam Corp., C 
Ill,, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., Cicer 
Il. 
435 tons, Yakima river bridge, Washingt 
state, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Ste { 
Corp., Seattle; Manson Construction & Er 
gineering Co., Seattle, general contract 
$472,606. | 
400 tons, science building, Universit 
Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind., to Olney - 
Dean Steel Co., Chicago; George Sollitt Cor 
struction Co., Chicago, general contractor 


T 


365 tons, building, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet C 
Jeffersonville, Ind,, to Laclede Steel Co., St 
Louis. 

300 tons, Calumet intercepting sewer, 
18D, Blue Island, Ill., to United State 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

180 tons, bridge, Hudson, Wis., to | 
States Steel Supply Co., Chicago. 

178 tons, LR 765, Allegheny county, Per 
vania, to Electric Welding Co., Pittsbure! 

172 tons, dormitory, Faribault, Minn 
Hustad Co., Minneapolis. 
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“I believe every 





company should.. Pi 








ind 

sh N ra Vd A 7 al TN 

on MR. CLARENCE FRANCIS 

Be Chairman of the Board, General Foods Corporation 

“I believe every company should conduct a person to person 

i canvass right now, for the best way to promote the sale of 
ir T “J ~~ . . . . . 

U.S. Savings Bonds is to put an application card into each 

ia employee’s hand and allow him to reach his own decision.” 

} As one of America’s top executive salesmen, Mr. Clarence the Payroll Savings Plan. Your State Director, U.S. 
Francis knows that you sell more when you “ask the man Treasury Department, Savings Bonds Division, will 
to buy.” Naturally, that means a person to person canvass furnish you, free of charge, all the promotional mate- 

4 of all your employees, but it is not as difficult as it may rial you can use. 

Ir sound. In fact, it is very simple: 

t, it is very simple: Be sure that every man and woman on the payroll 

n: Tell your employees personally—or over your signa- is given a U. S. Savings Bond Application Form. 

a ture—why the automatic purchase of Savings Bonds Thousands of companies, large and small, have just com- 
through the Payroll Savings Plan is good for them pleted or are now conducting person to person canvasses. 
and their country. Their reports are a challenge to every company that does 

. g y company 
: ' not have a Payroll Savings Plan... 50% employee partici- 
Designate your Number One Man to organize the ; a “a et sg etl 

, a sete . ’ pation . . . 60% employee participation—some of them 

ee canvass and keep it moving. ET eal 

in- have gone over 80%. 

aK Enlist the aid of employee organizations —they will 
A ; All the help you need to conduct your person to person 

e glad to cooperate with you. ; J is agg 

: . canvass is available from your State Director, U. S. 
With posters, leaflets, and payroll envelope enclo- Treasury Department, Savings Bonds Division. Get in 

| sures remind your employees of the many benefits of touch with him. 

ra 

nt The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Depart- 


ment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the G. M. Basford Company and 
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MCDANEL 
High Temperature 


COMBUSTION 





McDanel Porcelain Combustion Tubes and Zirco Tubes are 
precision made. Density, bore size, wall thickness, etc. are 
carefully controlled to assure maximum resistance to thermal 
shock, accurate fit and gas tightness. Cast as a single unit, 
they defy devitrification—give longer service and lower re- 
placement costs. For carbon and sulphur determinations, 
McDanel Tubes are tops. 


Leading metallurgists in the steel and iron industries say: 
“‘McDanel Tubes stand up well under extremes in tempera- 
ture’ — “‘Never spall or blister’’—‘‘Highly satisfactory in 


MCDANEL (iieeteemen 


Specify McDanel High Temperature Porcelain Combustion 
Tubes and Zirco Tubes from your supplier. 


Refractory 


Po if C el a in 4 0 4 @ Non-spalling, non-blistering, gas tight Combustion Tubes. 
e@ High Temperature Zirco Tubes. 
B F iI @ Self Cooling Combustion Tubes. 

eaver rails @ Refractory Porcelain Specialties in stock or designed to meet 


Penna. 


OTHER McDANEL PRODUCTS 


your needs. 







































cam PUNCHING 


F 
i 
£ 
I 


without Too! change 


oe 


The NEW Thomas Beam Punches are 
built in sizes to handle beams up to 
12”-18”-24”-30” and 36”, web and 
flange punching, with a single tool 
set-up. Any of the five sizes may be 
used with or without a Thomas spac- 
ing Table, depending on production 


needs. 








LAS 


PITTSBURGH (23). PA. 











MWnite \ 


for detailed information 
PUNCHES + SHEARS «+ PRESSES *- BENDERS « SPACING TABLES 
22 
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NEW BUSINESS 


— 


160 tons, Eshelman Grain Co., Colum: 
to United States Steel Supply Co., « 

150 tons, Alaska military installat 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
general contract to Morrison-Knuds; 
Seattle 


140 tons, exchange building, Illinois Re 


phone Co., Bellwood, Ill., to Jos: 7 


Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; Rot: 
Regan Co., Joliet, Ill., general contra 


100 tons, paper mill expansion, to Ni Veg 


Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle 
Wright Co., Seattle, general contracto; 


100 tons, filtratién plant, Lynden, W 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc 
REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
1500 tons, two concrete roadway deck 


New Jersey turnpike, Kearny-Newark, N_ J. 


bids Dec. 5, New Jersey Turnpike Aut 
660 tons, Cleveland Electric Illuminati 
Eastlake, O. 


650 tons, athletic stadium, Milwaukee 


650 tons, vault, Harris Trust & 
Bank, Chicago; bids Nov. 14. 

600 tons, Tacoma, Wash., treatment i 
general award to MHoagland-Findley Fr 
gineering Co., Seattle, $1,326,920. 


550 tons, laboratory and research building 
Atomic Energy Commission, Newport, Ky 

535 tons, expansion, Hall Printing C: Ci 
cago. 


350 tons, stores and office building, Equitab\ 


Life Assurance Society, Pittsburgh 


310 tons, Franklin D, Roosevelt Homes, &1 


Paul 


280 tons, two Washington state highways 
girder spans, Lewis county; bids to Olympia 


Nov, 28. 
220 tons, building, John M. Smyth Co., Cr 
cago 


218 tons, addition, Oak Park Hospital. Oa: 


Park, Ill.; new bids asked. 

160 tons, hospital, McKeesport, Pa. 

130 tons, Alaska Railroad bridges; bids t 
Federal Supply Service, Seattle, Dec 

120 tons, expansion, Linde Air Products C 
East Chicago, Ind. 


115 __—itons, 163-foot, three-span continuous 


rolled beam bridge, Darien, Conn.; bids ir 
also 200 tons steel piles and 250 tons 
tural steel 

100 tons, store, Hart, Shaffner & Marx, Joliet 
Ill. 


100 tons, including piling, Washington state 


girder span and underpass, Cowlitz county 
bids to Olympia Nov. 28 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 


650 tons, Cushman power plant penstocks 


Tacoma light department, to Willamette 


Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Oreg 
$237,073 
PLATES PENDING 


133 tons, galvanized hull plate, various 
liveries, Navy, Washington; bids Dec 


PIPE... 
STEFL PIPE PENDING 
Unstated, 7000 feet 20 and ‘12 inch mains ' 
filtration plant project; bids to Pas 
Wash., soon; plans in preparation 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
100 tons plus, Olympic View water district 


Snohomish county, Washington; 6400 feet * 
and 6 inch Class 150 and accessories: 0!‘ 


to Everett, Wash., Nov. 27. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Argentine National, thirty 1400-hp diese 
electric locomotives, to Internationa] Genera 

Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Canadian National, 40 diesel-electric locom 
tive road freight units; twenty-eight 1500-hr 
units to General Motors Diesel Ltd 
Toronto, Ont., and twelve 1600-hp units t 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, Qué 
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NEW BUSINESS 





———n 


HAILBOAD CARS PLACED 
Lake Erie, 500 ninety-ton hopper 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 





Bessemer & 





chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 330 
: -ht cars, to its own shops; list com- 


freig P 
prises 250 covered hopper cars, 50 caboose 
cars i 30 gondola cars. 
chicago & North Western, 7 seventy-ton 
eoveread hopper cars, to Pullman-Standard 
Car M Co., Chicago. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 500 seventy- 
ton gondola cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western, 10 caboose 
to its own shops. 


cars 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 500 freight cars; 
300 fifty-ton automobile box cars, going to 
General American Transportation Co., Chi- 
cagt ind 200 seventy-ton gondolas_ to 
Americ in Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


Great Northern, 100 seventy-ton covered hop- 
per cars, to American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York 

Kansas City Southern, 100 fifty-ton automobile 
pox cars, to General American Transporta- 
tion Co., Chicago. 

Lake Terminal, 150 seventy-ton gondola cars 
and 150 seventy-ton hopper cars, to Magor 
Car Corp., New York, 

Mather Stock Car Co., 100 forty-ton refrigera- 
tor cars, to its own shops. 

Newburgh & South Shore, 100 seventy-ton gon- 
dolas to Magor Car Corp., New York. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 200 freight 
ears, comprising 150 seventy-ton flat cars 
and 50 seventy-ton hopper cars, to Green- 
ville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 


Union, 500 seventy-ton gondolas to Greenville 


Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 
Wabash, 50 seventy-ton gondola cars, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 
Youngstown & Northern, 150 seventy-ton gon- 
dola cars, to Greenville Steel Car Co., 
Greenville, Pa. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 3000 box cars; 
purchase authorized, 

Pennsylvania, 66 passenger cars, award ex- 
pected shortly;eJist will include 32 coaches, 
16 parlor ears, 4 eoach-lounge cars, 4 
parlor-observation-lounge cars, 4 twin-unit 
dining cars and 2 conference room cars. 


RAILS PLACED 
New York Central, 101,300 tons of rail, orders 
going to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
and Inland Steel Co., Chicago; the rail will 
be of 105 pound, 127 pound and 132 pound 
weights, for installation during 1951 by 
Central and affiliated railroads, 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from page 99) 


31 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.08% C 
33.35¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 31.25c, 
0.06% C 30.25c, 0.10% C 29.75c, 0.15% C 
%.50c, 0.20% C 29.25c, 0.50% C 29.0c, 1% 
C 28.75¢, 1.50% C 28.60c, 2% C 28.5c. Car- 
load packed add 1.ic, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for eaeh 
025% of N above 0.75%. 
Foundry Ferrochrome, High Carbon: (Cr 62- 
4%, C 5-7%). Contract, c.l. 8 MxD, bulk, 
23.25¢ per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed 
%.15¢, ton 25.50c, less ton 27.25c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
Foundry Ferrochrome, Low Carbon: (Cr 50- 
“4%, Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max.) Contract, 
Carload, packed, 8 MxD, 16.10c per Ib of 
alloy; 1 ton 16.95c; less ton lot, 18.15c, deliv- 
ered; spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34.41%, 
a 42-49 %, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
mp, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 21.75c 
Per Ib of contained chromium plus 12.00c per 
—— of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
ioe per pound of contained chromium plus 
slant: per pound of contained silicon. F.o.b. 
nt; freight allowed to destination. 
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For Automatic Feeding to 
Punch Presses—Press Brakes 








A press broke equipped with Wittek No. 6-l Automatic Roll Feed 


Vou Cant Beat WITTER 


Wittek Roll Feeds are made in standard models to meet every 
requirement in the automatic feeding of strip stock to punch 
presses or press brakes. The distinguishing feature is their simple 
and economical method of operation which does away with com- 
plicated parts thereby assuring speed and accuracy in the feeding 
of various kinds and thicknesses of material. 

Wittek Adjustable Reel] Stands are designed as companion units 
to Wittek Automatic Roll Feeds and are available in seven dif- 
ferent models to handle ALL types of coiled strip stock and wire 
being fed to punch presses or similar production machinery. 

Special units of Wittek Automatic Roll Feeds and Adjustable 
Reel Stands are engineered to meet unusual requirements. 


Write for complete descriptive literature 


WITTEK Manufacturing Co. 


ulomatic 
4328 W. 24th Place MN telNMn 44401; 
Chicago ‘23, Ill. ANT?) 


REEL STANDS 














Ruemelin Fume Collector in operation. 


RUEMELIN mFrc. co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
SAND BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 












3882 NORTH PALMER STREET 






"It certainly is a relief to have fumes 
and heat removed while I'm welding. 
The Ruemelin Collector has great suction, 
/t makes a day's work pleasanter!” 









Welding shops equipped with 
Ruemelin Fume Collectors are as- 
sured of a clean shop atmosphere. 
Noxious fumes, heat and smoke are 
eliminated at their source, thus 
improving working conditions, les- 
sening fatigue and paving the way 
for increased plant production. 


The Ruemelin Fume Collector hood 
can be instantly placed where 
needed anywhere in the booth 
welding area. No tedious adijust- 
ments necessary. Just pull the in- 
let hood to the welding position 
and you are ready to go. Ap- 
proved by state industrial com- 
missions and by compensation 
insurance companies. Simple to 
install, Thousands in service. 
Many users send in repeat orders. 


Write for bulletin 37-D today. 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


A 5718-% 
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WHAT'S THE 
FASTEST WAY TO CLEAN 
METAL? 
See page 11 


te know about 
Metal Cleaning 


WHAT'S THE 








Oakite’s 
New FREE Booklet 


“Some good things to know 
about Metal Cleaning’ 


answers many questions that 
mean better production for you, 
more money in your pocket. 
You'll want to read more about: 


@ What kind of cleaner attracts 
both oil and water? How 
does this help remove buffing 
compound residues and pig- 
mented drawing compounds? 
See Page 8. 

@ What are the advantages of 
reverse current for electro- 
cleaning steel? See page 15. 


@ Can you electroclean brass 
without tarnishing? See 
page 18. 

@ Cap you clean steel and con- 
dition it for painting for less 
than 20 cents per 1,000 
square feet? See page 26. 

@ Would you like a cleaner that 
removes rust and oil in one 
operation, often eliminating 
all need for pickling? See 
page 28. 

@ Does your burnishing pro- 
duce a luster you are proud 


of? See page 32. 
FRE For a copy of this 
44-page illustrated 
booklet, write Oakite Products, 
Inc., 34E Thames St., New 
York 6, N. Y. 


eecliz® 


Ma 
7 
“RIALS « merwoos * ** 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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Ferrochrome Silicon, No. 2: (Cr 36-89%, Bi 
36-39%, Al 7-9%e, C 0.05% max.) 21.75c per Ib 
of contained silicon plus 12.0c per Ib of cqn- 
tained silicon plus aluminum, 3” x down, ~<a 
livered. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Or and 1% Fe). 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.05 per Ib of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.10, less ton $1.12. Delivered. Spot 
add 5c. 


Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contraot, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.75 per lb of contained W; 
2000 lb W to 10,000 lb W, $2.85; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.97. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Oentract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $3.65 per lb of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 Ib W, $3.75. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, canoad, lump, 
bulk, 19.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
20.40c; ton lot 21.500, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 

50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carioad, lump, 
bulk, 12.0c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 13.6c, ton lot 15.05c, less ton 16.7c. 
Delivered, Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 650% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
75% ‘Ferrosilicon: Contract, carioad, hump, 
bulk, 14.3c per Ib of contained S8i, carload 
packed 15.6c, ton lot 16.75c, less ton 18.0c. 
Delivered, Spot, add 0.8e. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk 15.55c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 16.8c ton lot 17.8c, less ton 18.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.) Add 0.7c¢ to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.5c per Ib of contained Si, caroad 
packed 18.7c, ton lot 19.65c, less ton 20.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 90-95% ferosilicon prices 
Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.1. lump, bulk, regular 20.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 21.2c, ton fot 22.1c, less ton 
23.1lc. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe) 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 8.65c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 10.05c, 200 to 1999 lb 10.4@c, 
smaller lots 10.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


Briquetted Alloys 


Ohromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). GCon- 
tract, carload, bulk, 14.50c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 15.2c, ton lot 16.0c, less ton 
16.9c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.95c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.75c, ton fot 12.55c, 
less ton 13.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c, 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c¢.1. bulk 
10.85c, per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.65c 
ton lot 12.45c, less ton 13.35¢c. Delivered. Add 
0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Si) 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.75c per Ib of brijquet, 
c.l. packed 7.55c, ton lot 8.35c, less ton 9.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, 
6.9c, c.l. packed 7.7c, ton lot 8. less 
ton 9.40c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each) $1.04 per pound of Mo oen- 
tained, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 


Caicium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mp 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carlead, 
lump, bulk 20.0c per Ib of alloy, cartoad 
packed 21.0c, ton lot 22.3c, less ton 23.3c. 
Delivered. Spot add 0.25c. 

Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-83%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 19.0c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 20.2c, ton 
lot 22.1c, less ton 23.6c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 


Titanium Alloys 


Ferrotitanitum, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). 


MARKET PRICES 





— 


Contract, ton Jots 2” x D, $1.40 pe: jb oy 
contained Ti; Tess ton $1.45. (Ti 35-3 4, 4) 
8% max., Si 4% max., © 0.10% ma Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.0.b. Niagara Fajig 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis Spot. 
add Sc. ' 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15 c 
6-5%). Contract $167 per net ton, f Ni- 
agara Falis, N. Y., freight allowed to stina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and th of 


Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17 %, C 
3-4.5%.) Contract, $183 per ton, f Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding g 
Louis rate allowed. 


Vanadium Alloys 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (\aq 35. 
55%, Si 8-12% max, C 3-3.5% max. Con- 
tract, any quantity, $3.00 per Ib of « rined 


Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Orucible-Speciai 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., © 05. 
1% max.), $3.10. Primos and High Speed 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% 
max.) $3.20. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 98c per Ib: 
No. 6 63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.20 per lb contained V,0,, freight allowed 
Spot, add 5c. 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
48%, Fe 40-45%, C Q20% max.). Contract, 
c.l. lump, bulk 7.0c per Ib of alloy, cJ 
packed 7.%75c, ton lot 8&65c, less ton 9.85c 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% meax.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 210, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed 
Spot, add 0.250. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 050% max., CGC 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 Ib or more, 1” x D, $120 per ib of ai- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 50. F.ob. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
ib cantained B, f.0.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not te exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination. 

Bortam: (B 15-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per lb; 
smalier lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%) contract, lump car- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 9.4% max.). Oontract, ton lot, 2” x D, 
$4 per Ib of cantained Cb, less ton $4.9 
Delivered. Spot, add 10o. 
Ferrotantalum—Columbtum: (Cb 40% approx., 
Ta 20% approx., and Cb and Ta 60% min, C 
0.30 max.) ton fots, 2” x D, $3.75 per lb of 
contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton lots 
$3.80. 

Silcaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed, 1” x D, 45c per lb of alloy, ton lot 
47c, less ton 49c. Delivered. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.), Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 17.5c per lb of alloy, ton lots 
18.25c, less ton 19.5c. Delfvered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti % 
123%). C.l. packed, 17.0c per Ib of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00; less ton lots 19.500, f.0.b. Niagars 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). OJ. packed, 14.25¢ per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.750; less ton lots 17.00, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carioad 11.00c. 
11.50e, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.25c per Ib of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, 0O., 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 

Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carloads, 1.0.) 
seller’s works, Mt. Pleasant, or Siglo, Tent. 
$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per 1b, com 
tained Mo, f.ob. Langeloth, $1.22; Washiné 
ton, Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.15 
Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, contained 
Mo., f.0.b. Langeloth $1.04, packed in baés 
containing 20 Ib of molybdenum; Washington. 
Pa., 95.00c. 
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{There's a reason... 85% of all 
popularly- priced Tool and Cutter 


“ Ef| Grinderssoldare’Kyoch-oute 
i 














See why at your 

"K.O" distributor, or 

write for descriptive 
literature 








K. O. LEE CO. 


ABERD@EN, SOUTH DAKOTA 








THEORY AND PRACTICE By 
OF ROLLING STEEL .. .Witheim Tafel 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 


























Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 


Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 








F ss lenesliensliaes icielinnsientieeriandinatontatetennesieiaslamtenhens 


2508 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Only LO-HED hoists 
give ALL these 
advantages! 





TODAY'S BEST BUY is Lo-Hep Electric Hoists 
You pay no more for Lo-Heps than ordinan 
hoists. Lo-Hep is the only “balanced design” 
hoist that affords longer working life at least cost. 
With no working parts under the “I” beam or 
track, they lift loads higher. They’ve a transformer 
that protects operators...a shrouded bottom block 
for added safety...a hook hung on a revolving 
bearing...tougher, more reliable electrical cables. 

Lo-Hep Hoists come in five suspension types 
and a range of capacities. Units can be engineered 
for your particular needs. Mail coupon for full data. 


LO-HED MEANS LOW OVERHEAD 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


Other AE Products are Taylor and Perfect Spread Stokers, Marine Deck 
Auxiliaries, Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Lo-Hed Car Shokers, Lo-Hed Cor Pullers 


———. 


American Engineering Company 


Gentlemen: Send me full information about 
LO-HED Electric Hoists. 

Name 

Company 

Address 

City State 
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Accurately made in sizes 14 


larger, 


Pawtucket Eye Bolts are 
the answer to many 
assembly problems. 
Exclusive produc- 
tion methods keep 


or 


costs low 


uniform Class 3 Fit. 





to your 


~ assure 


14” and 


specifications, 










BETTER BOLTS SINCE 1882 


Use Headed and Threaded Fasteners 
for Economy and Reliability 


PAWTUCKET 


(> MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


327 Pine Street 


THE 


T.M. REG. 
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PLACE T 


Pawtucket, R. |. 


LVE YOUR BOLT PROBLEMS 





Metalworking Briefs 


CONSTRUCTION, ENTERPRISE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





Delaware 


Kropp Forge Ordnance Co.—machin- 
ery— was chartered by the secretary 
of state’s office, Dover, Del. Capital 
of the firm is listed at $500,000. 
United States Corporation Co., Dover, 
is serving as the principal office. 


Delaware 


Central Farm Equipment Co.—ma- 
chinery—filed a charter of incorpora- 
tion with the secretary of state’s of- 
fice, Dover, Del. Capital of the firm 
is listed at $120,000. United States 
Corporation Co., Dover, is serving as 
the principal office. 

Delaware 
Synchro Electronic Corp.—welding— 
was chartered by the secretary of 
state’s office, Dover, Del. Capital of 
the firm is listed at $600,000. Re- 
gistrar & Transfer Co., Dover, is 
serving as the principal office. 

Delaware 


Copco Eastern Ltd.—machinery—filed 
a charter of incorporation with the 
secretary of state’s office, Dover, Del. 
Corporation Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del., is the principal office. 
Delaware 
Strategic Metals Inc.—metals—tfiled a 
charter of incorporation with the sec- 
retary of state’s office, Dover, Del. 
Corporation Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del., is serving as the principal of- 
fice. 
Florida 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, is increasing 
capacity of its Naval Stores Division 
at Jacksonville, Fla., 30 to 50 per 
cent. Cost is estimated at $200,000. 
Illinois 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, moved its Chicago district 
sales office to 228 N. LaSalle St. The 
office is under the direction of G. D. 
Grogan, district sales manager, heavy 
chemicals department, and J. C. 
Hampson, district sales manager, 
special chemicals department. 

Illinois 


R. Herschel Mfg. Co., Peoria, IIl., is 
planning construction of a $100,000 
distributing center at Westwood and 
Hill avenues, Toledo, O. The firm 
manufactures cutting attachments 
for mowers, binders and other agri- 
cultural implements, supplies and 
farm specialties. 

Kentucky 
Plans are under consideration for 
erection of a $5 million atomic energy 
plant to be built at the Wabash River 
Ordnance Works, Newport, Ind., by 
Girdler Corp., Louisville. 

Maine 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
opened a branch office in Augusta, 
Me., under management of D. P. Ap- 
pleton. Harold S. Millay, service su- 
pervisor in the Boston district office, 
was named a sales representative in 
the Augusta office. C. W. Schweers 
is manager of the New England re- 
gion of the General Machinery Di- 
vision. 

Maryland 
Brass Art Crafts Co,, Baltimore, 
moved from 5226 Fairlawn Ave., into 
a building to the rear of 5240 Reis- 
terstown Rd. 


i I 


N York 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
York, is reactivating the naval jp. 
dustrial reserve ordnance plant at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for the manv. 
facture of naval ordnance. During 
World War II, Hoffman establisheg 
and operated the Poughkeepsie plant 
for the manufacture of Navy projec. 
tiles. It also produced naval ordnance 
materials at one of its Syracuse 
N. Y., plants. The company also pro- 
duces dry cleaning, laundry and 
pressing machines, industrial filtra- 
tion and vacuum cleaning equipment, 

New York 
Eastern Steel Tank Corp.—storage 
tanks and steel plate construction- 
moved its plant and headquarters to 
a new building at the foot of 40th 
road, Flushing, N. Y. 

New York 
Corrosite Corp., New York, appointed 
Graybar Electric Co. Inc., that city, 
national distributor for its antiacid, 


corrosion-resistant plastic paints 
Graybar will offer the product 
through its 103 houses located in 


principal cities throughout the country 
to industrial, utility and _ railroad 
users having special corrosion prob- 
lems. L. W. Taylor, manager, out- 
side construction sales, will be in 
charge of all sales activities on the 
Corrosite line for Graybar Electric 

New York 
James Mfg. Co. will move its opera- 
tions to Mt. Joy, Pa., about Jan. 1 
The firm, located in Elmira, N. Y 
since 1941, produces _ ventilating 
equipment. 

New York 
Master Wire Die Corp. moved its of- 
fices and plant to Route 9W, Stony 
Point, N. Y. The company’s tele- 
phone number is Stony Point 6-5224 

New York 
Richardson-Allen Corp., manufactur- 
er of rectifiers, battery chargers and 
various types of industrial controls, 
moved into its new office and fac- 
tory at 116-15 Fifteenth Ave., College 
Point, Long Island, N. Y. 

Michigan 
Buick Motor Division, General Motors 
Corp., awarded a contract for a 170,- 
000 square foot addition to its founé- 
ry in Flint, Mich. The structure 1s 
expected to be completed in May. The 
foundry will have a 30,000 square 
foot area for dockage and will house 
a cleaning room. The structure has 
an unusual feature, a basement where 
employee locker rooms will be located. 
Air in the building will be washed 
and changed faster than once a mil- 
ute. 

Ohto 
Electro-Metallurgical Division, Unio! 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
is doubling the capacity of its plant 
at Gravel Bank, O. Original plans 
for three furnaces have been amend- 
ed to make arrangements for nine 
The new plant is scheduled for opera 
tion in June. 
Ohi 

Lisbon Spring & Wire Co. was il 
corporated in Lisbon, O., through 
Franklin D. Dougherty, Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit, with Joseph Hyde, D2 
vid C. Park and Fred F. Bilky as it 
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Semi-Steel and 


Gray Iron Castings 
Up to 80,000 pounds 


for Steel Mills and 
Heavy Machine Tools 


Chilled and Alloy Iron Rolls 
Rolling Mill Machinery 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


HYDE PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


HYDE PARK, PA. (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 
Le TSA NE A Le A NR RENTS SEC I 


Complete line. Mechan- 


ical power presses 32 to 
500 tons. Since 1863. 
FERRACUTE MACHINE CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 








‘G DIFFERENTIAL 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cers, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 








=.= STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO | 














industrial and ornamental 


PERFORATED METALS 


Accurate perforates metals for every type of industry = 
ait-conditioning, farm machinery, television and radio, 
railroads, aircraft, filters, ventilating, industrial ma- 
chinery, strainers, grills, heating and many, many more. 
Quick, dependable service, precise workmanship, and 
economy make Accurate a logical choice for your per- 
forating needs. 

For complete information, write today for your free 
catalog on Accurate perforated materials. 


ACCURATE PERFORATING COMPANY DEPT. S3 
1101 SOUTH KEDZIE + CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 









November 27, 1950 















I CORROSION PROOF LININGS pine 7 





Helpful Guides To 


the selection of 
acid-alkali- solvent proof 


CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 









There is an Atlas Corrosion Proof Lining F paate: 
to solve every corrosion problem. Atlas 
Linings are based on many different 
plastics as well as natural and synthetic 
rubber. Installed at Atlas or customers 
plant. 


CORROSION PROOF CEMENTS vie 


Each Atlas Corrosion Proof Cement has 
physical and chemical properties best 
suited for specific applications. Consult 
Atlas Technical Service to insure usage of 
the most durable and economical cement. 


t 
| 
L. 


Atlas offers a complete line of Corrosion 
Proof Protective Coatings. The recommen- 
dations of a coating most suitable for 
customers application is a regular Atlas 
Service. 









CORROSION PROOF INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Composed of acid and alkali proof brick or 
tile and acid and alkali proof cement. The 
choice of materials involves a thorough 


study of conditions and materials being ——-—— 1 
handled. Our Engineering Department will | 
be pleased to help without charge or : 
obligation. 
Write for your copy ATLAS TECHNICAL SERVICE 
General Bulletin The services of our Engineering 
Department and Research Labora- 
MCC No. 1 tories are available without cost 


or obligation. 
Contains infor- 
mation on Atlas’ 


complete line of ATLAS TRADE NAMES 
Chemical Con- 

struction Ma- ALKOR 5E ATLASTISEAL 
terials. Write to CARBO-KOREZ ZEROK 

14 Walnut St., VITREX ALKALOY 
Mertztown, Pa. ATLASTAVON AMPVAR 


\2\ THE ATLAS MINERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MERTZTOWN, PENNA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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You draw the Shape 
—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
Square; widths to 44”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire — 


Ge te ge! 


Philadelphia, Portiand, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
ACCO Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 

A 
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___S_< PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
VACA AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


corporators. Leland Firestone, 405 
E. Chestnut St., Lisbon, is statutory 
agent for the corporation. The com- 
pany is capitalized with 1500 shares 
of $100 par value common stock. 
While details of company plans have 
not been announced, it is understood 
that the firm will operate a factory 
in Lisbon to manufacture wire prod- 
ucts, including springs, stampings and 
other items. 

Ohio 
Bryant Heater Division, Affiliated 
Gas Equipment Co., Cleveland, is 
planning a $250,000 addition to its 
plant at 17825 St. Clair Ave., that 
city. 

Ohio 
Owen Structural Steel Co. was in- 
corporated in Youngstown to manu- 
facture and deal in steel and steel 
products. The incorporators are 
James A. Owen, James A. Owen Jr., 
and Raymond S. Powers, 705 Union 
National Bank Bldg., that city, who 
is the statutory agent. 

Ohio 
Construction of the $3 million auto 
stamping plant of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., Willow Run, Mich., is under 
way in Shadyside, O., and will be 
rushed to completion at the earliest 
possible moment. The plant is offi- 
cially christened Shady Willow. 

Ohio 
Autocall Co., Shelby, O., is planning 
the immediate construction of an ad- 
dition to increase its manufacturing 
space in the Shelby plant by 50 per 
cent. The company makes electrical 
signaling and control equipment. 

Ohio 
Kirtland Machine Tool Inc. was in- 
corporated in Kirtland (Lake coun- 
ty), O., by John S. McGranahan, stat- 
utory agent, John P. Nally, Howard 
Blackett and Patricia Hercl. The com- 
pany will operate a factory to pro- 
duce tools, dies, gages and other 
items. 

Ohio 
Alvin Co. Inc. was incorporated in 
Cleveland to engage in the manufac- 
ture of batteries and related items. 
Incorporators are Harold H. Gorman, 
and Frederick C. Troll. Frank M. 
Gorman is statutory agent with of- 
fices at 1668 Union Commerce Bldg. 

; Ohio 

Central Ohio Steel Products Co., 
Galion, O., leased the plant of Card- 
ington Machine Works Inc., Carding- 
ton, O. Central Ohio will operate 
the plant as the Cardington Metal 
Products Co. 

Ohio 
Arbor Tool Co. is in production at 
its new plant, 1506 Milburn Ave., N. 
Dayton, O. The company manufac- 
tures tools, dies and jigs. 

Ohio 
Serco Screw Machine Products Inc. 
was incorporated in Johnsville, O., to 
manufacture screw machine prod- 
ucts. Incorporators are Hyman Rabin, 
statutory agent, Lydia H. Smith and 
Allan Engel. 

Ohio 
Luntz Iron & Steel Co., Warren, O., 
purchased the American Sintering 
Co.’s idle plant at Hubbard, O., and 
will reactivate it immediately. Luntz 
will use the yard for cutting up 
scrapped steam locomotives, cars and 
other scrap, most of which will go to 
Mahoning Valley steel plants. 





METALWORKING BRIEFS — 





Number, Please 


WORLD'S LARGEST telephone :et 
manufacturing plant—capable of 
producing more sets in one yoar 
than all the telephones in opera- 
tion in France and Canada—was 
placed in operation in Indianap- 
olis by Western Electric Co. !nc., 
manufacturing and supply unit of 
the Bell Telephone System. it’s 
located on a 133-acre tract and 
covers nearly 20 acres. It will em- 
ploy about 6000. 

Why was a plant its size 
needed? G. F. Raymond, plant 
manager, says to meet require- 
ments of the nation’s rapidly ex- 
panding telephone network; there 
are 34,750,000 Bell system tele- 
phones in operation now—over 2 
million more than there were a 
year ago; the plant will be the 
system's only source of telephone 
sets. 











OF 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York, dis- 
continued operations in its Columbus, 
O., plant on Nov. 24. North American 
Aviation Inc. is taking over certain 
purchase commitments as of Noy. 25. 
However, the plant will be shut down 
during the week from Nov. 25 through 
Dec. 3. 
Oklahoma 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
forms Jarecki Valve Division, Tulsa, 
Okla., to handle the manufacture and 
sale of Jarecki valves, formerly pro- 
duced at Jarecki Mfg. Co.’s plant in 
Erie, Pa. Established in 1852, the 
Jarecki company manufactured a 
complete line of iron and_ bronz 
valves and cocks. These will now 
be produced in H. K. Porter’s Hinder- 
liter Tool Co. Division plant at Tulsa 
Jarecki valves have wide application 
in oil and gas, plumbing and _ heat- 
ing, power and general industrial 
fields. 
Pennsylvania 
Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., is 
planning the immediate erection of 4 
$50,000 office building adjacent to its 
present site at 14th street and Eri 
avenue. It will house a large draft- 
ing room in addition to other offices 
Wisconsin 


MacDermid Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
appointed Donald Sales & Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, as exclusive distributor 
in Wisconsin for its complete line 0 
metal cleaners, bright copper and 
other metal finishing preparations 
T. F. O’Brien, MacDermid sales eng) 
neer, is available for customer serv- 
ice concerning any metal finishing 
problem. 


Canada 
Courtauld’s (Canada) Ltd. is plan- 
ning a $3 million expansion of its 


facilities in Cornwall, Ont., for 1951. 
The company, which produces rayon 
staple fiber, completed a $17 million 
expansion and modernization program 
in 1949. 
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